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EVERY  SATURDAY 


Xhere  is  always  plenty  of 
sentiment  against  public  wrongs. 
The  .  function  of  a  newspaper 
is  to,  express  this  sentiment 
and  to  organize  it  and  to 
make  it  socially  and  politically 


effective.” 


NO  other  newspaper  publisher  Its  effectiveness  can  be  measured  by 
in  America  has  given  his  edi-  the  high  standing  in  family  life  of 
tors  so  strong  and  shining  a  sword  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  America’s 
to  wield  against  public  wrong.  two  first  cities. 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  •  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENINO  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Both  First  in  the  Evening  Field 


ill 


People  have  more  ways  of  learning  things  today  than 
they  We  ever  had.  But  none  of  them  brings  the  world  and  its 
host  of  problems  into  focus  so  graphically,  so  fully  and  so 
understandably  as  the  newspaper.  •  Thafs  why  the  demand 
for  newspapers  today  is  at  its  highest  peak  in  history.  Thafs 
why  the  Government  leans  so  heavily  on  newspapers  to  transmit 
its  vital  war  messages  to  all  the  people.  •  And  that  also 
is  why  the  newspaper  packs  so  much  power  today  for  any 
advertiser  with  a  story  to  tell  or  a  product  to  sell. 
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No  matter  which  . , .  RCA  engineers  and  (‘quipraent  ca 
make  it  a  station  your  community  will  be  proud  of. 

Most  broadcast  station  owners  and  engineers  in  tk 
United  States  consult  RCA  when  they  want  broadcaa 
equipment;  they  have  confidence  in  RCA  engineefii^ 
counsel  and  equipment. 

RCA-equipped  AM  and  FM  broadcast  stations  cover  tk 
country;  RCA  equipment  has  been  selected  by  the  net¬ 
works  and  major  independent  stations. 

RCA-equipped  Short-Wave  stations  cover  the  wotid; 
many  more  are  now  being  installed  for  war  reasons. 

RCA  equipment  is  used  by  pioneer  Television  broadcast 


LEADS  THE  WAY.  .  .  /«  Rai/io  .  .  TeUvisiott . 

Pboptographs  .  .  Records  .  .  Electronics 


It’s  a  high-crowned  honey . . .  designed  to 
stay  on  in  bad  weather  and  in  high  winds. 

It’s  home-made  and  it’s  distinctive ! 

Its  designer  and  wearer  is  the  Oregon  Journal 
reporter  Jean  Muir,  known  among  Portland’s 
125,000  shipyard  workers  as  "The  Hat’’! 

But  Jean  has  another  creation  more  widely  famed 
than  her  millinery.  It  is  the  Sunday  Journal’s  popular 
feature  "By  The  Ways’’ 

"By  The  Ways’’  first  appeared 
t -  in  The  Journal  in  August,  1942 
after  Jean  was  assigned  to  do  a 
series  of  stories  on  newcomers  to 
Portland’s  burgeoning  shipyards. 

The  germ  for  "By  The  Ways’’ 
was  given  to  her  by  a  shipyard 
guard.  She  pounced  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  gathered  material  and  presented  a  sample  to 
The  Journal’s  editors.  Delighted,  they  gave  the  feature 
the  green  light. 

That  the  guard,  Jean  and  The  Journal  were  right  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  today  "By  The  Ways’’  is  a 
"society  page’’,  "who’s  who’’, 
and  "gossip  column’’  all  ^ 

rolled  into  one  for  the  men  y 

and  women  who  do  the  work 
in  Portland’s  war  industries 
and  gives  the  other  families 

of  the  Portland  Area  an  JBB 

intimate  picture  of  the  |  |  |  WmBw 

human  side  of  its  war  woricers.  ^ 


The  column  is  devoted  to  the  workers  who  build 
the  materiel  of  war — not  the  brass  hats.  It  reports 
their  activities  on  and  off  the  job — 
their  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments.  It  is  crammed 
with  the  names  of  men  and  . 

women  welders,  pipefitters, 
machinists,  painters, 

electricians.  It’s  the  only  feature  t.T' 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


It  is  typical  of  The  Journal  that  it  should  be  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  to  present  such  o  feature.  The  Journol  is 
ever  olert  to  the  chon9in9  needs  and  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  serves.  Its  staff,  from  office  boy  to  editor,  believes 
implicitly  in  the  old  sayin9  "Be  not  the  first  to  discard  the 
old,  nor  the  lost  to  adopt  the  new."  That's  why  The  Journol 
continues  to  keep  pace  in  its  news  columns,  its  circulation, 
ond  its  advertisin9  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
Portlond  ond  its  Metropoliton  Area. 


rvatioo 


If  you  Ilv0d  in  Portland  you'd  read 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Afternoon  and  Sunday 


R*pr*$«nt«d  NottonoMy  by  RCVNOLOS-flflCCRAlO 
M«iiib«r  M«trooolif«in  A  Poctfk  Porod«  Group 


MVeST  IN  VICTORY  .  .  .  BUY  MORE  WAR 


Miles  from  Nowhere 


Before  the  war,  this  was  just  another  beautiful  but  remote  spot  in 
the  mountains  rimming  California’s  colorful  Mojave  Desert ...  a 
rich  source  of  iron  ore,  but  undeveloped  because  of  its  inaccessibility. 


Pearl  Harbor  and  trucks  changed  it  to  a  huge  open  pit  mine  sup¬ 


plying  every  ounce  of  ore  to  a  new  3120,000,000  west  coast  steel  mill, 


Trucks  hauled  in  all  the  materials  for  building  the  camp,  all  the 
mining  machinery  and  equipment.  Trucks  transport  all  the  supplies 
for  men  and  machines,  including  every  drop  of  water.  And  trucks 
carry  away  every  ton  of  ore  from  mine  to  distant  railhead. 


\  In  addition  to  producing  thousands  of  militsir 
trucks  and  amphibian  **Ducks,*'  GMC  is  now 
manufacturing  several  thousand  commercial  trucks  for 
use  in  essential  civilian  occupations.  I  f  you  are  eligible 
for  a  new  truck,  see  your  GMC  dealer  first  for  "lbs 
Truck  of  Value.**  Remember,  toe,  that  your  GMC 
dealer  is  headquarters  for  the  original  truck  •saving, 
time-saving  Preventive  Maintenance. 


No  trucks,  no  ore  ...  no  ore,  no  steel  for  vital  war  weapons! 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 


HOME  Of  COMMERCIAL  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACHES 


VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  “DUCKS' 
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14  TRAOiNO  AREAS  \ 
AIR  TRANS rORTATIOM  IR41 


60  TRADING  AREAS 
AUTO^RAIL  193S 


210  TRAOiNO  AREAS 
PRE-AUTO  ERA 


AiOVI  MAP*  CDITiO  BY  HILMUTN  BAY,  MAP  CONBUkTANT  PON  RAND  MCNAkkY  B  CO..  AND  PROP.  H.  R.  TOSOAk.  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  COPYRIGHT  BY  RAND  McNALLV  B  CO. 


The  United  States  is  the  same  size  that 
it  always  has  been.  It  has  grown  rapidly 
miller,  however,  in  terms  of  travel  time  in 
ilioBt  35  years.  From  the  era  when  our 
nding  radii  were  determined  largely  by 
tlathorses  could  do  in  a  day,  to  three-miles- 
Hinite  transport  planes,  the  number 
iov  trading  areas  nas  decreased  from 
iiOimall  ones  to  14  large  ones. 

He  trend  reflected  in  the  above  three 
extending  into  a  world  problem. 

Our  great  expansion  of  railroads  and 
[wed  roads  was  local  and  domestic, 
rot  there  is  a  difference  when  we  travel 
®il  ship  by  air.  Above  the  earth  we 
in  in  a  realm  that  is  international, 
itouse  air  is  everywhere,  and  the  na- 
that  is  airfaring  at  home  becomes, 
roiomatically,  a  gl^al  carrier  nation. 

It  is  outside  our  continental  bounda- 
"tJ  that  the  greatest  transportation 
chinje  in  all  history  has  become  a 


American  Airlines  !fHc. 


reality  — in  only  two  years.  Our  Army  and 
Navy  Air  Commands,  together  with  U.  S. 
airlines  under  military  direction,  have  made 
world-wide  air  transportation  common¬ 
place.  Thousands  of  flights  are  being  made 
regularly  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  over 


mountains,  oceans,  deserts  and  jungles. 

No  problem  has  greater  bearing  upon  us 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  than  that  of 
the  postwar  use  of  universal  air. 

Men  in  high  places,  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  pondering  this  unprece¬ 
dented  problem.  No  surface  transpor¬ 
tation  method  provides  an  adequate 
pattern  for  the  air  —  neither  domestic 
trains  nor  trans-oceanic  ships.  It  is 
the  world’s  greatest  pioneering  prob¬ 
lem  since  the  discovery  that  the  world 
is  not  flat.  We  have  faith  that  our 
American  leaders,  entrusted  with  our 
national  security, will  evolve  regulations 
which  will  protect  the  land  mat  gave 
birth  to  the  airplane. 

We  must  raalre  air  trans{K>rt  a  much 
greater  instrument  for  peace  even  than 
It  is  for  war.  History  irrevocably  is 
turning  another  page!  The  air  age  is 
not  "coming,”  it  is  here! 


A  TALE  or  THREE  MAPS 


’*b-national  and  international 
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you  mind  if  I  iook,  too?'' 


You  don't  actually  aik  that,  of  course.  You  just  look. 


Everyone  looks  at  newspapers.  Everyone  is 
thirsty  for  news.  It  takes  muck  more  than  good 
breeding  to  refrain  from  peeping  over  the  other 
fellow's  shoulder  when  you  haven't  your  own 
paper  with  you  at  the  moment. 


The  insatiable  desire  of  people  to  know  what's  going 
on — their  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  world  and 
the  people  around  them— their  need  for  knowledge 
— is  what  makes  newspapers  so  important  to  them. 


For  in  newspapers  they  get  community  chatter  as 
well  as  world  politics  .  .  .  civic  reports  as  well  as 
war  communiques  .  .  .  accounts  of  combat  from  the 
battlefronts  of  the  local  woman's  club  as  well  as 
from  the  far-flung  theatres  of  war. 


Because  newspapers  tell  the  people  what  they  want 
to  know  about  their  immediate  surroundings 
as  well  as  the  larger  world  in  which  they  live,  news¬ 
papers  constitute  an  advertising  medium  of  rare 
value — an  advertising  medium  that  never  loses 
its  appeal. 

Sjjje  {Nieto  JfBrk 

"All.  THS  News  THAT'S  FIT  TO  FRINT" 


O^jfOR  ^  PUBLISHER 


•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  - - -  FOUNDED  IN  1884 
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Six  Newsmen  Suspended 
In  Paris  by  Army  Censors 

Bon  Dampens  Otherwise  Gay  Week 
For  Press  in  French  Capitol 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


KOISY,  NEWSY  liberated  Paris 

was  a  wonderful  place  for  war 
correspondents  this  week  ...  to 
get  into  trouble.  So  six  of  them 
did. 

Succumbing  to  the  roaring  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  engulfed  them 
as  they  entered  the  French 
capital  city,  they  had  apparently 
cast  off  a  certain  restraint — 
which  unfortunately  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  restraint. 

In  short,  they're  accused  of 
“evading”  censorship  and  have 
been  recalled  to  London  for  in¬ 
vestigation.  Who  they  are  will 
not  be  announced  until  the  in¬ 
vestigation  ends,  the  Allied 
High  Command  has  declared. 

A  I^dquarters  dispatch  said 
no  Associated  Press  men  were 
involved,  which  still  leaves 
nearly  200  other  possibilities. 

Uacensored  Broadcostt 

Exact  nature  of  the  offenses 
committed  by  the  suspended 
six  was  not  announced  further 
than  the  statement  that  “some 
of  the  persons  figuring  in  the 
case  are  accused  of  making  an 
uatHuored  broadcast  direct 
from  Paris  after  having  agreed, 
under  the  usual  practice  in  the 
Enropean  theatre  of  operations, 
to  submit  material  for  field  cen- 
anhip.” 

The  “evasion”  charged  against 
them  probably  consisted  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  bee-line  for  Radio  Paris 
when  they  entered  the  liberated 
city  and  panting  an  unrehearsed 
and  sometimes  incoherent  rush 
of  words  into  the  microphone 
which  apparently  didn’t  set  too 
well  with  the  Allied  High  Com¬ 
mand. 

The  line  of  excited  newsmen 
which  formed  on  the  right  at 
Rsdio  Paris  was  headed  by  Jim 
McGlincy,  of  United  Press,  who 
was  the  first  American  corre¬ 
spondent  to  broadcast  from  lib¬ 
erated  Paris.  SHAEF  did  not 
say  whether  he  was  one  of  those 
fuspended  for  his  broadcast,  but 
if  he  was  .  ,  .  well,  shucks,  it 
was  probably  worth  it. 

,  An  Associated  Press  man  got 
mto  trouble  of  another  kind  in 
Paris.  He  was  Hal  Boyle,  who 
was  struck  by  a  motorcycle  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  infantry  pa¬ 
rade  down  the  Champs  Ellysees. 

‘Ironically.  Mr.  Boyle  had  es- 
eaped  bombs,  shells  and  bullets 


in  the  North  African  landings 
and  in  the  campaigns  through 
Tunisia,  Sicily,  Italy  and  North¬ 
ern  France  without  injury,”  de¬ 
clared  an  AP  report  on  the  in¬ 
cident.  “Yesterday  he  suffered 
ripped  back  ligaments  which 
will  keep  him  in  a  hospital  three 
days.  Doctors  said  he  narrowly 
missed  more  serious  injury.” 

Otherwise  American  corres¬ 
pondents  were  having  a  glorious 
time  in  Paris  this  week.  In  fact, 
it  wasn’t  right  that  anybody 
should  get  so  much  fun  out  of 
a  war. 

When  they  could  spare  time 
off  from  being  kissed  by  pretty 
French  girls,  or  shouting  “Vive 
la  France”  at  wild-eyed  Par¬ 
isians  screaming  “Vive  I’Amer- 
ique,”  they  sent  out  dispatches 
that  told  of  being  special  guests 
at  one  of  the  greatest  spon¬ 
taneous  mass  celebrations  in 
history. 

Some  of  them  reported  they 
found  it  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  scene.  Ernie  Pyle  said  it 
best  when  he  wrote,  “Actually 
this  thing  has  floored  most  of 
us.  I  know  I  have  felt  totally 
incapable  of  reporting  it  to  you. 
It  was  so  big  1  felt  inadequate 
to  touch  it.  I  didn’t  know  where 
to  start  or  what  to  say. 

"Brightest  Story" 

“I'm  not  alone  in  this  feeling, 
for  I  have  heard  a  dozen  other 
correspondents  say  the  same 
thing.  A  good  many  of  us  feel 
we  have  failed  in  properly  pre¬ 
senting  the  loveliest,  brightest 
story  of  our  time.” 

Yes,  it  was  a  beautiful  week 
for  the  American  press  in  Paris. 
It  seemed  almost  inconceivable 
that  any  of  the  correspondents 
would  be  willing  to  accept  pay 
checks  on  Saturday. 

Somehow  epitomizing  the 
American  war  reporter  attend¬ 
ing  the  liberation  of  Paris  was 
the  aforementioned  Jim  Mc¬ 
Glincy. 

Comparative  youngster  among 
an  otherwise  grizzl^  and  vet¬ 
eran  staff  of  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondents,  26-year-old  McGlincy 
ran  the  full  range  of  experiences 
reported  by  his  fellows,  and  his 
dispatches  carried  in  addition  a 
few  personal  variations  that  in¬ 
cluded  that  first  news  broadcast 
out  of  Paris. 


High-tailing  along  the  Paris 
front  like  a  bird  dog  puppy  on 
his  first  hunt,  finding  interest 
in  everything  from  old  shoes  to 
rabbits,  he  fiushed  an  assortment 
of  stories  that  added  startling 
variety  to  the  already  substan¬ 
tial  bag  of  United  Press  war 
news. 

His  activities  ranged  from  in¬ 
terviewing  Danielle  Darrieux 
and  reporting  a  patch  on  the 
seat  of  that  young  lady's  slacks, 
and  beating  along  the  Paris 
front  with  a  group  of  Maquis, 
whom  he  called  “McGlincy’s 
Marauders,”  in  an  effort  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  being 
“wounded  in  the  right  eye”  by 
a  bouquet  of  thick-stalked  flow¬ 
ers  an  admiring  Parisian  threw 
at  him  as  he  rode  with  the  Allied 
forces. 


THE  AMERICAN  press  was  try¬ 
ing  to  piece  together  this 
week,  from  various  and  varying 
explanations  by  correspondents, 
radio,  and  news  services  the 
story  behind  the  two-day  prema¬ 
ture  announcement  Aug.  23  of 
the  liberation  of  Paris. 

One  fact  only  was  common  to 
all  those  explanations  —  they 
seemingly  failed  to  explain. 

The  press  had  jumped  off  the 
deep  end  on  a  story  which  many 
newsmen  now  agree  was  con¬ 
spicuously  tagged  with  warn¬ 
ings. 

How,  they  were  asking,  could 
the  dive  have  been  taken  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  abandon 
into  a  tank  which  had  no  water 
covering  •  its  cement  bottom? 
And  who  had  pulled  the  plug? 

Black  type  proclaiming  the 
“first”  or  “newspaper  liberation” 
of  Paris  was  replaced  by  pink¬ 
faced  embarrassment  when  it 
was  reported  by  correspondents 
trying  to  wedge  into  the  “freed 
French  capital”  that  Germans 
were  still  very  much  on  hand. 
They  pointed  to  their  bullet- 
dented  jeeps  to  prove  it. 

Pinkest  face  belonged  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 
CBS  “broke”  the  Paris  "libera¬ 
tion”  story  with  a  dispatch  from 
its  correspondent  Charles  Col¬ 
ling  wood  which  carried  a  Paris 
dateline  and  led  off  with  the 
announcement: 

“The  Second  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  entered  Paris  today  after 


He  was,  however,  only  one  of 
some  200  reporters  who  swarmed 
into  the  city,  and  this  week’s 
round-up  of  war  coverage  ac¬ 
tivities  becomes  less  a  job  of 
finding  out  who  was  there  than 
who  wasn’t. 

Reuters  reported  Aug.  27 
that  perhaps  the  maddest  spot 
in  all  that  mad  city  was  the 
Hotel  Scribe  in  the  Place  de 
rOpera — headquarters  for  cor¬ 
respondents.  Press  jeeps  and 
trailers  jammed  the  street  out¬ 
side. 

“Inside  the  hotel,  which  is 
booked  up  solid  with  Allied  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  busiest  place  is 
the  main  cafe  where  the  most 
terrific  clatter  of  typewriters 
combines  with  shouts  of  ‘Waiter, 
some  hot  water,  please.’  Hot 
water  is  used  to  make  coffee 
with  the  powder  issued  as  part 
of  American  Army  rations.” 

Among  such  a  group,  writing 
competently  and  feverishly,  it 
was  difficult  for  any  correspond¬ 
ent  to  distingiiish  himself.  One 
who  did  was  Don  AVhltehead. 
chief  of  the  AP  staff  in  France. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


the  Parisians  had  risen  as  one 
man  to  beat  down  the  German 
troops  who  had  garrisoned  the 
city.” 

With  a  blare  of  bugles  and  a 
roll  of  drums  Columbia  pro¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Colllngwood  to  be 
the  first  American  correspond¬ 
ent  to  enter  Paris.  It  has  since 
regretted  those  words  no  end. 

The  CBS  news  division  has 
issued  several  “official”  and  “un¬ 
official”  explanations  of  the  Col- 
lingwood  story.  All  agree  that 
the  Paris  dateline  had  been 
based  on  a  sentence  which  had 
said,  “The  people  of  Paris  rose 
in  their  might  and  drove  the 
Germans  out  and  then  we  came 
in  with  the  French  Second 
Armored  Division  proudly  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  into  the  city  which 
is  the  spiritual  home  of  all 
Frenchmen.” 

Mr.  Collingwood  had  sent 
both  a  script  and  recording  of 
that  story  to  London,  declared 
CBS.  and  comparison  showed 
that  both  contained  the  offend¬ 
ing  sentence.  Curious  was  the 
fact  that  the  sentence  did  not 
appear  in  the  story  CBS  re¬ 
leased  to  the  newspapers.  A 
later  explanation  declared  it  had 
been  deleted  by  the  censor  in 
the  wirelessed  story  reaching 
New  York. 

This  did  not  exactly  tally  with 
previous  statements  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  was  itself 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Press  “Frees”  Paris, 
Scores  Tivo-Day  “Beat” 
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Waste  Basket 
Paper  Fall  Aim 
Of  N.Y.  Salvage 

A  double-pronged  drive  soon 
to  be  national  for  the  collection 
of  waste-basket  paper  by  means 
of  home  balers  and  apartment 
house  balers  opened  Tuesday  in 
New  York  City  when  Mayor 
Fiorello  LaGuardia,  at  a  large 
salvage  meeting  in  City  Hall, 
mobilized  forces  of  the  Police 
and  Sanitation  departments,  the 
school  system,  the  American 
Women’s  Volunteer  Services,  the 
Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Of¬ 
fice,  50  volunteers  from  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  newspapers  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  an  intensive  salvage  drive 
after  Labor  Day. 

The  drive,  in  which  the  AWVS 
will  cooperate  nationally  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  U.  S.  Victory 
Wastepaper  Campaign,  assisted 
by  CD  VO,  Boy  Scouts,  American 
Legion  and  other  volunteer 
groups,  is  aimed  at  boosting  the 
waste  paper  collections  to  the 
highest  possible  peak,  since  the 
present  campaign  in  France  and 
recent  successes  have  created 
vastly  increased  demands  for 
paper  products,  just  when  sum¬ 
mer  lassitude  and  the  optimis¬ 
tic  feeling  that  the  war  is  al¬ 
most  over  have  caused  collec¬ 
tions  to  drop  to  the  lowest  point 
this  year. 

Mill  Closings  Costly 

Shutdowns  during  the  past 
week  of  paper  mills  in  the  New 
York  area,  have  cost  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  more  than  5,000,000  pounds 
of  essential  paper  commodities, 
which  could  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  if  all  the  small  scrap  paper 
had  been  baled  so  as  to  enable 
salvage. 

To  prevent  recurrence  of 
these  disastrous  shutdowns,  the 
Mayor  issued  orders  directed 
toward  capturing  this  loose 
paper  which,  if  successful,  will 
be  adopted  as  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  used  in  other  cities. 
These  included: 

An  order  to  the  Department 
of  Sanitation  to  make  “special 
inspectors’’  of  fifty  volunteers, 
who  will  have  power  to  serve 
summonses  on  householders  who 
continue  after  fair  warning  to 
violate  the  city  ordinance  re¬ 
quiring  separation  of  garbage 
from  paper  and  other  refuse. 

A  memorandum  to  the  police 
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commissioner  that  all  unlawful 
publications,  obscene  or  other¬ 
wise,  be  salvaged  when  seized 
by  the  police. 

An  order  to  the  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner,  Police  Athletic 
League  to  continue  with  the  plan 
whereby  teams  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  organized  in  cen¬ 
ters  to  collect  waste  paper  and 
compete  for  prizes  in  war 
stamps  and  to  instruct  the  PAL 
army  to  ask  housekeepers  and 
superintendents  to  separate 
paper  from  garbage. 

Instructions  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  to  mobilize 
school  children  again,  to  resume 
their  valuable  participation  in 
the  waste  paper  salvage  drive. 

■ 

R.  L.  Peters,  of 
Detroit  News, 
Dies  at  41 

Ralph  L.  Peters,  Detroit  Sews 
rotogravure  editor  and  editor  of 
the  Quill,  professional  magazine 
of  Signria  Delta  Chi,  journalistic 
fraternity,  and  past  president  of 
the  organization,  died  in  St. 
John’s  Hospital,  New  York,  Aug. 
30,  following  an  emergency  ap¬ 
pendectomy.  He  would  have 
been  41  years  old  on  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Peters,  who  was  stricken 
in  New  York  on  a  business  trip, 
was  widely  known  as  a  roto  edi¬ 
tor  who  pioneered  the  idea  of 
telling  news  and  feature  stories 
by  pictures.  As  editor  of  the 
Quill,  he  had  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  working  newspaper¬ 
men  from  cub  reporters  to 
seasoned  publishers. 

Born  in  West  Milton,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Peters  graduated  from  the 
Jackson,  Ohio,  High  School  and 
later  from  Ohio  State  University 
in  1926.  He  began  newspaper 
work  as  high  school  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Jackson  Herald,  later 
working  for  the  old  Jackson  Sun, 
now  the  Sun-Herald.  While  at¬ 
tending  Ohio  State,  he  served 
as  campus  reporter  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch.  He  remained 
with  the  Dispatch  for  six  months 
after  graduation,  joining  the 
Detroit  News  as  a  reporter  in 
January,  1927.  After  serving  as 
reporter,  feature  writer  and 
Sunday  magazine  editor,  he  was 
appointed  roto  editor  of  the 
News  in  April,  1936. 

Mr.  Peters  was  named  acting 
editor  of  Quill  in  July,  1930, 
and  was  promoted  to  editor  of 
the  magazine  in  January,  1931. 
His  interest  in  journalism  was 
reflected  in  his  expert  editing 
of  the  magazine  and  his  forceful 
editorials  relating  to  newspaper 
problems.  As  president  of  SDX 
he  was  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishment  qf  the  SDX  professional 
acievement  awards. 

■ 

Posthumous  Award 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  S.  Brown,  once 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen,  who  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  Aug.  1,  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
posthumously,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  this  week.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  the  public 
relations  officer  was  on  a  confi¬ 
dential  mission  for  Lt.  Gen. 
Somervell. 


Field  Holdings 
Incorporated 
In  Delaware 

Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  31 — Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  III,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  formalities 
of  incorporation  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  organization  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  a  Delaware 
corporation,  to  take  over  the 
properties  used  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun,  effective  Sept.  1. 

Directors  and  stockholders  will 
include  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  publisher  now  in  the 
Navy  and  slated  to  enter  the 
newspaper  field  with  his  father 
after  the  war;  Clem  J.  Randau, 
Sun  business  manager;  George 
Richardson,  now  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Army,  a  trustee 
of  the  Field  estates;  Frank  W. 
Taylor,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Sun;  Louis  S.  Weiss.  Field’s 
personal  attorney  in  New  York; 
and  Carl  J.  Weitzel.  manager  of 
Field  properties  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Field  is  president  of  the 
enterprise,  with  Richardson, 
Randau  and  Taylor  as  vice- 
presidents;  Weiss,  secretary,  and 
Weitzel.  treasurer. 

The  new  corporation  is  cap¬ 
italized  at  $7,100,000,  represented 
by  70,000  shares  of  preferred 
stock  at  $1  par  value  and  100,- 
000  shares  of  Class  B  common 
stock  with  a  par  value  of  $1. 
In  addition  an  issuance  of  90,- 
000  shares  classified  A  common 
stock  with  no  par  value  is  au¬ 
thorized.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  stock  is  held  by  Mr.  Field, 
who  has  published  the  Sun  as 
a  personal  enterprise  since  its 
inception  in  December,  1941. 

At  present  the  only  property 
included  in  Field  Enterprises  is 
the  Sun,  according  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  papers.  Mr.  Field  has 
indicated  that  the  Sun,  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
building,  plans  to  erect  its  own 
newspaper  plant  after  the  war. 
■ 

N.  Y.  Ad  Men  Refute 
Radio  Claims  in  Ad 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  this  week 
took  space  in  eight  trade  jour¬ 
nals  to  reply  to  radio’s  criticisms 
of  the  New  York  Dailies  study, 
“Newspaper  Readers  and  Radio 
Listeners’’  (E.  &  P.,  May  13,  p. 
7)  released  last  May. 

Ei^lained  Vernon  Brooks,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  “Radio 
has  pot-shotted  at  this  survey 
ever  since  it  came  out  last 
spring.  And  a  great  many  of 
their  criticisms  have  been  un¬ 
founded.  so,  instead  of  letting 
the  criticisms  pass  by  we  de¬ 
cided  to  wrap  up  all  the  answers 
in  one  bundle.” 

In  the  full-page  ad  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  25  of  this  issue 
and  the  current  issues  of  the 
seven  other  selected  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  the  New  York  Advertising 
Managers  Association  refutes 
radio  claims  that  the  use  of  co¬ 
incidental  telephone  ratings  in 
the  survey  to  measure  radio  au¬ 
diences  was  inaccurate;  that  the 
sample  was  insufficient;  that  the 


newspaper  data  are  not  con 
parable,  and  that  the  size  of^ 
sample  used  on  the  spooMr 
identification  portion  of  the  sui^ 
vey  “presumably  is  too  smell" 

Also  discredited  by  the  ad 
was  a  radio  statement,  "OWl 
can  tell  about  a  dozen  war  cam¬ 
paigns  tried  in  newspapers  and 
which  failed.  Then  radio  did 
the  job,”  the  “observation  per 
dollar”  and  figures  of  Cecilp 
Robinson. 

Sidmon  McHie 
Of  Indiana, 
Dies  At  81 

Sidmon  MeHie,  81,  Hammond 
( Ind. )  Times  publisher,  and  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  and  New  York 
broker,  died  Aug.  30  of  injuries 
suffered  Aug.  25  when  his  auto¬ 
mobile  was  struck  by  a  railroad 
locomotive  south  of  Lansini 
Mich. 

Mr.  McHie  was  born  in  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich.,  and  went  to  Detroit 
while  a  boy  to  sell  newspapers. 
In  1878  he  established  his  own 
brokerage  firm  in  Chicago,  later 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  a 
New  York  financial  concern.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  his  fortune, 
once  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  in 
the  stock  market. 

He  founded  the  Hammond 
Times  in  1906.  After  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  financial  world  20 
years  ago,  Mr.  McHie  devoted 
his  time  to  management  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  in  Hammond  and 
supervising  stock  raising  on  his 
farm  in  Illinois. 

Management  of  the  Hammond 
Times  was  left  to  James  A.  De- 
laurier,  a  nephew  and  midwest- 
ern  representative  of  Lithomat 
Company,  who  was  recently 
made  president  of  the  Hammond 
Times  Publishing  Company  and 
was  slated  to  take  over  active 
control  of  the  paper  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


Bu'ts  KSOp  Des  Moines 

Kingsley  Murphy,  fonMi 
principal  owner  and  executive 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
present  vice-president  of  WTCN 
in  the  ’Twin  Cities,  has  assumed 
ownership  of  KSO,  Des  Moines, 
which  was  sold  to  him  in  May, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  by  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  ’iSribune  Co.,  following  the 
FCC  ruling  against  single  owner 
ship  of  more  than  one  radio 
station  in  any  one  community. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  11-12— New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  au¬ 
tumn  meeting.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse.  t 

Sept.  22 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York. 

Sept.  22-23— National  In- 
lustrial  Advertisers  Assn., 
national  conference,  Mgte- 
water  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  1-8— National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Camera’s  Future  in 
Small  Newspaper  Ads 


By  Mary  Elizobeth  Lasher 


AND  WHAT  IS  post-war  prog¬ 
ress  going  to  spell  in  your 
newspaper  advertising  office  .  .  . 
new  methods,  new  equipment, 
added  services  to  your  clients? 
Just  because  a  few  unstable  vis¬ 
ionaries  have  prophesied,  as 
someone  put  it,  "hot  and  cold 
doors  and  typewrilers  with  nm- 
ning  water,”  there’s  no  need  to 
settle  in  a  reactionary  fashion 
for  only  that  which  was  tried 
and  true  before  '42. 

Newspapers  should  not  only 
carry  the  news,  but  they  should 
also  be  abreast,  if  not  leaders, 
of  the  news.  In  their  own  fields 
radio,  television  and  the  new 
methods  of  sales  and  communi¬ 
cation  which  are  sure  to  follow 
them  are  not  permitting  time  to 
leave  them  behind. 

Radio  Compotition 

With  FM  opening  the  airways 
to  hundreds  of  small  radio 
stations  the  small  city  news¬ 
paper  is  going  to  find  itself  faced 
with  the  sort  of  on-the-scene 
competition  that  previously  has 
been  a  challenge  chiefiy  only  to 
papers  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Radio  network  indicated  last 
year  that  they  were  ready  to 
enter  the  retail  advertising  field 
with  all  the  resources  at  their 
command.  Certainly,  as  they 
are  established  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States, 
the  individual  stations  are  going 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make  even 
more  definite  and  particularized 
bids  for  the  retail  advertising 
doUar. 

While  the  networks  now  have 
relatively  little  time  to  make 
available  to  retailers  since  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  absorbed 
the  major  portion  of  it,  these 
new  stations  should  have  a  large 
portion  of  time  to  sell  locally. 
Their  area  of  coverage,  being  far 
more  limited  than  that  of  the 
nation  -  wide  networks,  they 
should  be,  therefore,  of  less 
value  to  the  national  advertiser. 

On  the  other  hand  that  very 
limitation  works  to  the  local 
advertiser’s  advantage,  since  he 
then  has  a  larger  potential  per¬ 
centage  of  returns.  This  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that,  as  an¬ 
other  consequence  of  the  limita¬ 
tion,  the  advertiser  can  direct 
his  messages  more  specifically  to 
his  probable  and  actual  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  personalized  and  local¬ 
ized  treatment  which  the  news¬ 
papers  have  already  proved  to 
be  advantageous. 

Business-conscious  newspapers 
won’t  wait  for  the  new.  small 
radio  stations  to  establish  their 
beachheads  after  the  war,  but 
will  prepare  in  advance,  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  territory  and  even  add 
to  it  with  new  and  better  fa¬ 
cilities  of  whatever  type  they 
as  individuals  lack. 

Newspapers,  in  their  present 


frame  of  cooperative  mind  and 
united  front  can  without  doubt 
exchange  numerous  successful 
methods  and  ideas,  thereby 
strengthening  all. 

On  one  development  editorial 
and  advertising  depar^ents 
ought  to  be  able  to  cooperate  to 
their  muttial  benefit.  As  has 
been  indicated  in  many  outlines 
of  equipment,  which  probably 
will  be  made  economically  feas¬ 
ible  for  small  newspapers  wi^in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  after 
the  war,  photographic  engraving 
departments  should  become  a 
fairly  conrunon  adjunct  to  the 
average  newspaper  operation. 

Just  as  local  news  pictures 
will  increase  the  attractiveness 
and  interest-creating  qualities  of 
the  news  columns,  locally  pre¬ 
pared  and  angled  advertising  art 
should  increase  sales  appeal. 
On  the  market  before  the  war 
were  reasonably  priced  one-man 
engraving  plants,  and  it  seems 
logical  that,  along  with  other 
equipment,  these  will  be  per¬ 
fect^  after  the  war. 

Such  being  the  case,  two  men 
at  most  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  this  department  with 
ease  in  an  average-size  news¬ 
paper. 

Illustrations  Sell 

Advertisers  cannot  help  to 
realize  the  attention  -  getting 
value  of  local  photographs  as 
illustrations  for  their  sales  mes¬ 
sages  and  should  find  whatever 
added  cost  is  necessary  minor  in 
relation  to  the  results. 

With  proper  training  one  or 
two  photographers  ought  to  be 
able  to  handle  work  for  both 
editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  National  advertisers  al¬ 
ready  have  made  studies  of  news 
and  feature  pictures,  realizing 
that  from  them  they  can  learn 
much  which  will  Improve  the 
result-getting  qualities  of  their 
ads. 

Basically  the  purposes  of  both 
news  and  advertising  photo¬ 
graphs  are  the  same  ...  to  tell 
a  story,  to  attract  attention  and 
to  make  the  surrounding  tj^ 
and  white  space  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  therefore  the 
news  or  sales  story  more  inter¬ 
esting. 

One  university  of  which  we 
know  is  already  considering  in¬ 
corporating  advertising  photog¬ 
raphy  in  its  curriculum,  so  that 
within  a  few  years  newspapers 
should  find  among  employables 
many  men  and  women  trained  to 
understand  the  place  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  photography  in  small 
newspaper  advertising  and 
others  equipped  to  do  the  actual 
work. 

Capitalization  on  "what  the 
eye  sees,  the  mind  remembers” 
is  one  particular  direction  in 
which  newspapers  should  move 


to  retain  and  strengthen  their  TTl'OrOCf 

position  as  the  btudc  medium.  XXVXUt?  VJXyRFo 

They  Like  Cartoons.  Too  Regular  Use  of 

THE  PAST  three  weeks  once  my  .  rr.r.  rnr  TlAr, 

removed  when  this  column  ^e^lV^pOOer  /xOS 

idve^iB^ff^e  Consistent  and  constructive 
Sion  ^  advertising  in  local  newspapers 

tne  li^nt  toucn  crivAn  as  Dart  of  a  fomula 

^uld  be  employed  for  the  successful  operation  of 

different  advertl^s  ^  independent,  quality  luggage 

audien^  of  entirely  djffwnt  leather  stores  by  Andrew 

types  This  contention  has  ^n  j  publisher  of  Luggage 

corroborated  by  ^veral  letters  ^  Leather  Goods,  at  the  seml- 
in2)lred  by  the  articles  annual  meeting  of  the  National 

For  example,  the  Mutual  Life  Luggage  Dealers  Association. 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 

York  writes  us  that  it  has  be«i  29 

using  cartoons  by  Otto  Soglow  Pointing  out  the  importance 
and  Chon  Day,  both  nationally-  good  public  relations,  he  as- 
known  artists,  to  illustrate  its  gerted,  "If  we  became  keenly 
appeals  to  servicemen  to  con-  conscious  that  every  contact  wf 
sider  a  post-war  career  in  the  make  has  either  a  helpful  effect 
life  insurance  business.  or  a  harmful  effect  on  the  big 

Cartoons  are  also  being  em-  picture  of  the  success  of  our 
ployed  for  the  Fort  Woyne  (Ind.)*  business  as  a  whole,  I  feel  sure 
Newe-Sentinel,  by  Charles  F.  g  great  many  of  us  would  do  a 
Dowd,  Inc.,  in  that  paper’s  new  different  kind  of  thinking.” 
fall  campaign  The  ap^al  here  Outlinas  Thinkina 

IS,  of  course,  to  advertisers  and  ♦..ij 

stresses  the  large  market  reach^  thinking,  Mr.  Haire  told 

by  the  News-Sentinel.  luggage  store  o^ers,^uM 

.  include  determining  the  type  of 
^  store  they  want  theirs  to  be, 
the  Standart  Oil  Coi^any  of  capitalizing  on  the  specializa- 
Iridi^a  tlut  it  used  cartoons  by  which  distinguishes  them 

Lichty  last  ^ring  its  news-  fj-om  department  stores  and  de 
paper  campaign^  dir(reted  to  the  veloping  highly  trained  selling 
“little  woman.  Thus,  thrre  personnel  and  a  sound  merchan- 
quite  different  advertisers  reach  Rising  policy, 
thrre  separate  markets  with  “Having  perfected  everything 
varied  emphasis  expressed  within  your  store — your  sales 
through  the  same  cartoon  people,  the  character  of  the  lines 
medium.  carried  by  you,  the  methods  of 

displaying  those  lines,”  he  ex- 
horted,  “then  go  to  your  com- 
ns  Or  Accounts  munlty  and  your  buying  public 

-  with  a  consistent,  constructive 

Tw  “Wo/ii.  advertising  campaign  through 

,IR  poli^  of  Item^  your  own  local  newspapers, 
usively  as  tlm  key-  “Every  one  of  your  progres- 
ir  fall  advertimng,  independent  retailers  hav- 

QNics  CoRP.,  of  New  jjjg  established  his  store  policy 
ledul^  newspapere,  should  make  this  policy  known 
md  trade  Journals  community  through  con- 

lespread  campaign  sistent  and  constructive  adver- 
;  ^nith  post-war  tising.  This  advertising  should 
isertions  of  750  and  be  distinctive;  regardless  of  the 
ri  newspapers  in  75  amount  of  space  used,  it  should 
!.  cities  this  week  be  consistent.  A  splurge  In  ad- 
promotion.  Full-  vertising  space,  followed  by 
e  to  be  run  in  Oc-  days  or  weeks  of  non-appear- 
of  national  maga-  ance,  is  not  constructive  adver- 
trade  Journal  series  tising  that  builds  good  will  or 
ributors  informed  is  prestige  for  the  store.  It  stamps 
All  ads  stress  that  him  as  an  opportunist  in  adver- 
ecialization  in  the  tising  who  advertises  only  to 
Id  means  “the  finest  sell  goods,  not  to  sell  the  store." 
you  in  your  coming  Big  successful  retailers,  he 
.”  Zenith  distrib-  explained,  follow  a  policy  of  in- 
«  will  sign  the  news-  corporating  daily  use  of  news- 
id  the  company  will  paper  space,  sell  the  spirit  and 
lagazine  ads.  ’The  atmosphere  of  the  store  as  well 
[acFarland,  Aveyard  as  the  merchandise  and  refiect 
igo.  in  their  advertisements  a  defi- 

i  campaign  to  show  . 

itroleum  industry  in  ^®  trend  today,  ^® ,,  , 

1  Shell  Oil  in  par-  however,  is  definite^ 

loinv  to  create  iobs  favoring  the  smaller  store  tMt 
na  veterans  Shell  P®®^  ®  smaller  community. 

c  this  3  dS  There  is.  therefore,  a  greet  op- 
n  portunity  placed  before  the  Iv- 

in  SSS  Sntere  dependent  retailer  -  the  smril 
'  store.  But  if  he  wants  to  make 

his  store  stand  out  as  a  dis- 
.  tinctlve  store  with  a  special  ser- 

nfi  ''^tce,  he  must  advertise  it  .  . 

trake  Oil  WelLdrew  constructively  and  consistently, 
etween  the  opening  , 

new  Jobs  then  with  ™  .  j  a  w 

of  oil  and  its  subse-  tlOCtea  tO 
ng  for  use  for  the  Lawrence  I.  Everting  Adver- 
lamps,  and  the  crea-  tising,  Philadelphia,  has  b^ 
usands  of  Jobs  now  elected  to  the  American  Associa- 
ucd  on  page  58)  tion  of  Advertising  Agenciea. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

USING  ’THEIR  policy  of  “Radi¬ 
onics  Exclusively”  as  the  key¬ 
note  of  their  fall  advertising. 
Zenith  Radionics  Corp.,  of  New 
York  has  scheduled  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  Journals 
for  a  widespread  campaign 
championing  Zenith  post-war 
products.  Insertions  of  750  and 
1,000-lines  in  newspapers  in  75 
major  U.  S.  cities  this  week 
set  off  the  promotion.  Full- 
page  ads  are  to  be  run  in  Oc¬ 
tober  issues  of  national  maga¬ 
zines,  and  a  trade  Journal  series 
to  keep  distributors  informed  is 
underway.  All  ads  stress  that 
Zenith’s  specialization  in  the 
radionics  field  means  “the  finest 
of  radios  for  you  in  your  coming 
new  Zenith.”  Zenith  distrib¬ 
utors  in  cities  will  sign  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  the  company  will 
sign  the  magazine  ads.  ’The 
agency  is  MacFarland,  Aveyard 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Opening  a  campaign  to  show 
what  the  petroleum  industry  in 
general,  and  Shell  Oil  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  doing  to  create  jobs 
for  returning  veterans.  Shell 
Oil  Co.,  Inc.  this  week  placed 
large  ads  in  approximately  50 
newspapers  .in  business  centers 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  first  ad,  commemorating  the 
85th  anniversary  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Drake  Oil  Well,  drew 
a  parallel  between  the  opening 
up  of  a  few  new  Jobs  then  with 
the  finding  of  oil  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  refining  for  use  for  the 
lighting  of  lamps,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  Jobs  now 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Pabst  Ads  Plug 
Good  Behavior 
On  Home  Front 


Retail  Linage 
Loses  in  67 
Of  103  Markets 


Erie  .  572,116  6.8  G 

WichiU  .  968.926  2.1  L 

Gary  .  497,528 

Kaconrille  .  600,474  3.5  G 

Rcadins  .  335,717  5.4  L 

Tacoma  .  642,106  2.9  G 

Sacramento  .  546,429  4.7  L 

Peoria  .  690,188  4.7  L 

South  Bend  .  438,245  8.7  L. 

Duluth  .  433,680  13.3  G 

783,654  15.5  L 

413,946  9i7  L 

594,320  4.4  L 

628.142  2.5  L 

501,378  18.1  L 

. . . 239,653  25.5  G 

Bayonne  .  75,461  12.5  L 

Niagara  FaUa  ....  332,U2  11.1  L 

”  ■  189,436  1.0  G 

263,666  5.2  L 

196391  33.2  G 

372,041  2.9  G 

313,511  6.2  G 

281311  14-3  G 

233,370  16.7  G 

174339  2.1  L 

119,349  9.1  G 

505,078  5.8  L 

232,127  33  L 

387,746  13  L 

Port  Chester  -  141,415  11.3  G 

Glena  FalU  .  184,360  3.8  L 

Peekskill  .  104,435  3.0  G 

Modesto  .  184,401  28.9  G 

Ossining .  77,126  2.7  L 

127,700  7.1  G 

58348  ll.OL 
91,981  0.5  G 

20\  L  M 

isIl  Agency  Studies  Travel 
Trends  for  Post-War 

o!8  l  Post-war  travel  and  recreation 
trends  are  the  subject  of  an  In- 
6  3  L  vestigatlon  now  being  conducted 
ll.OL  by  the  research  department  of 
10.0  G  Qiarles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
15.2  L  York,  in  cooperation  with  Fact 
'’2  6L  Finders  Associates,  Inc.  In  the 
'4!o  L  neighborhood  of  28,000  question- 

6.4  G  naires  have  been  distributed  by 

mail  or  through  personal  inter¬ 
views  in  the  area  extending  from 

1.7  G  the  eastern  seaboard  and  Canada 
|4.6G  west  to  Chicago  and  south  to 
*9  9  L  Richmond,  Va. 

53  G  'Fo  make  the  survey  the  agency 
obtained  lists  of  known  travelers 
22-4  L  from  various  transportation  lines 
]2'il  cooperation  of 

eio  L  many  state  planning  and  de- 

20.7  L  velopment  commissions,  hotel 
- ,  P  associations  and  the  New  Eng- 

13  7  G  land  Council  in  approaching  va- 
27.4  L  cationists  at  leading  summer  re- 
93  L  sorts. 

3.5  L  “The  survey  was  undertaken,” 

5.8  L  Everett  W.  Hoyt,  agency  presi- 
4.0  G  dent,  explained,  “as  a  service 

2- 3  L  to  clients  and  to  provide  our 
23  9 L  travel  department  with  current 

data  to  help  in  shaping  adver- 
5.0  L  tising  plans  and  projects.” 

8.3  L  ■ 

I  Ad  Council  Folder  Aids 
,  Overseas  Moil  Drive 

8.0  G  The  War  Advertising  Council 
,  j  g  Q  has  rele^ised  a  folder  of  material 
2!i  L  tor  use  by  retail  stores  in  pro¬ 
moting  “early  buying,  early 

3- 5 mailing,  proper  packing  and  cor- 
0  6L  addressing  of  overseas  gift 
n^G  packages  for  our  armed  forces.” 

10.7  L  Complete  with  layouts  for 
1  g  newspaper  and  magazine  ads  as 
2!5  L  well  as  window  display  tricks, 

7.4  G  package  insertion  possibilities 
^ L  and  merchandising  ideas,  the 

^  folder  also  includes  a  handy 
25.1  G  digest  of  overseas  mailing  rules, 
rg  All  ads  reproduced  in  the 

7'gG  folder  are  for  use  in  whole  or 
9!i  L  in  part,  the  Council  ei^lains. 


A  Sboppcts  g«M«  to  tho 
Hock  Morkot  Apm* 


Inc.  ^^ile  the  overwhelming  Rockford  ^ 
majority  showed  gains  in  June  Harrisburr' 
over  the  same  month  last  year, 
in  July  67  lost  in  the  compare-  5“"“ 
tive  check  and  only  38  gadned.  ... 

Of  the  eight  classifications  Manchester 

which  compose  total  retail  dis-  Troy . 

play  linage.  In  only  three —  v^an 

Women’s  Clothing,  Furniture  joi^town 
and  Household  and  All  Other  Cedar  Rapi< 
Retail— did  more  than  half  the  Fres““ 

103  markets  show  gains.  Aver- 
age  total  loss  was  found  to  be  Union  City 
8.7%  while  average  gain  was  Hoboken 
10.2%. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  103 
markets,  their  retail  display 

linage  for  July  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  or  gain  as  com¬ 
pared  with  July,  1943: 

Linage  % 

New  Vork .  3,617,097  0.6  L 

Chicago  .  1,832,692  1.3  G  Portsmouth 

Philadelphia  .  1,550,737  21.4  L  Mamaroneck 

Detroit  .  1,440,924  17.2  L  Tarrytown 

Los  Angeles  ....  1 ,590,589 

Montreal  .  1,076,821 

Cleveland  .  1,048,602 

Baltimore  .  1,318,872 

St.  Louis .  1,142,647 

Boston  .  1,352,717 

Pittsburgh  .  1,123,878 

Washjn^on  .  2300,842 

luies.  will  Liiiut?  lux'  loe*  r#.*  —  Toronto  .........  886.580 

mainder  of  1944  The  camnaisn  Coimsel  offices  at  333  N.  Michi-  Sm  Francisco —  1,197,685 

™  preSred  gw  Ave  Chicago,  S.pt.  1.  Hl»  . 

Legler,  Advertising.  New  York,  organization  will  service  adver-  Buffalo  .  812,081 

■  users  and  agencies  with  layout.  New  Orleans  _  1.383,949 

HumaniTAH  design,  type  styling  and  art  di-  Minneapolis  .  775,934 

niimanizea  rmonaal  rection.  Associated  with  him  . 

Ads  Promote  Trust  Co.  win  be  Mary  Helen  Wallrich.  '  . 

The  Motts  who  “know  what  who  has  been  his  assistant  at  Indianapolis  .  l, 370,990 

to  do  with  thrLne?^ TheTve  Mr.  May  recently  re-  ,.525.663 

got."  have  started  a  new.  hu-  award  for  the  test  k^he', 

manized  fashion  in  financial  ad-  designed  newspaper  ad  of  1944  Denver  .  671,202 

vertising  in  Cincinnati  where  the  Annual  Art  Directors’  . 

wrough  its  agency  the  Ralph  H.  ■  Portland  .  793.319 

mythical  Catholic  News  Protests  Oakland  sfufo 

Avoiding  typical  statements  VD  Ad  Campaign  jersey  City .  124  232 

“stebility,  permanence  Declaring  that  increased  im-  Dallas  .  1,541,477 

morality  and  venereal  disease  e«7’oto 

friendly  and  conversa-  may  follow  the  campaign  to  re-  xnieX.  .  ygg’otl 

.^casionally  even  move  shame  from  all  discussion  .  * 

Humorous.  The  family,  which  of  s„oh  disease  the  Catholic  Birmingham  .  1,097,315 

ws  introduced  in  the  three  Cin-  jfews  nublished  weeklv  in  New  Hempstead  Town..  309.917 

einnati  newspapers  a  few  weeks  ?oJk  nroSld  A^g  26  in  a  5“  . 

Affo  in  1  9An-1in£b  o/l^rAT»fleAmATifc  proxcSlCG  Aug.  ZD  in  d  Providence  .  591,261 

It,  1®®^  art*®!®  ^nd  front-page  edi-  Akron  .  582  548 

aiscusses  its  various  financial  torial  the  use  of  the  War  Ariver- 

problems  and  resolves  them  fn  a  ninn  Omaha  .  392,985 

with  the  help  of  the  Fifth  Third  ^  ®  D.iyton  .  i, 135,181 

.Jghc,  ..?«Kic,xhip  ai,  ::: 

b.21  «<«»  »«  ™  -Penis'  . 

on  several  conclusive  surveys  intention  th*. 

®nd  th©  ac©ncv*s  success  ^vn3t6V6r  the  intention  of  the 

with  this  style  of®conwrsatIonal-  ^ar  Advertising  Council  and  its 
continuity  advertising  for  other  Kovernment  cooperators,  tte 
advertisers.”  Absence  of  the  ®®®®‘  *5 

customary  logotype  and  instead  aid  and  abet  the  movement  to 
of  it  the  woking  of  the  trust  ^®^*^®"  x*^®®®^^^ 

company’s  name  into  the  body  „  Anwrican  peopm.  Ine 
copy  is  another  distinctive  fea-  effect  wiU  be  not  to  curtail  im- 
twe  of  the  campaign.  morality,  but  to  increase  it  by  j 

•  promising  to  make  promiscuity  Salt  Lake  City  l.oos.’soo 

May  Opens  Office  ‘"fhe  proposed  advertisements  .  738|s6i 

May,  formerly  director  of  ignore  a  fundamental  fact  in  hu-  Scranton  .  665,427 

toign  for  Esquire  Magazine,  au-  man  conduct,  that  shame  and  Albany  .  549,359 

thor  of  “101  Roughs”  and  an  ex-  embarrassment  are  among  the  clSb***"  .  Itn’tg? 

pert  in  newspaper  advertising  strongest  deterrents  to  the  sins  . .  72, 

*Vout,  opened  his  own  Design  that  spread  ’VD.”  Camden  . 3i9’,622 


Til  IKWIM  CUFMIf  MAIIIS  IT  Hit  HkMi  HU 

Pabst  Black  Market  Ad 


Worcester 
Richmond  . 
Fort  Worth 
Jacksonville 
Miami  . . . . 


W.  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati 
Publisher,  70,  Dies 

As  Reporter  Scored  Many  Notional  Beats; 
When  Editor,  Led  Community  Crusades 


EN  ROUTE  to  Cincinnati  from 

a  vacation  in  Massachusetts. 
William  Foust  Wiley,  70,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
since  1936,  was  stricken  with  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and  died 
within  24  hours  at  Millard  Fill¬ 
more  Hospital.  Buffalo. 

One  of  the  country's  leading 
newspaper  executives  and  an 
opponent  of  much  New  Deal 
legislation,  Mr.  Wiley  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  En¬ 
quirer.  Traveling  there  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to 
John  R.  McLean,  then  Enquirer 
publi^er,  and  paying  his  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  with  borrowed 
money,  he  obtained  the  position 
in  1899  and  scored  so  many  na¬ 
tional  beats  that  two  years  later 
McLean  offered  him  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  managing  editor. 

When  the  26-year-old  reporter 
protested  his  inexperience,  Mc¬ 
Lean  told  him  all  he  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  open  the  mail 
and  throw  it  away. 

Civic  Interest 

From  1901,  when  he  first  went 
to  Cincinnati,  until  his  death  he 
was  interested  in  civic  work, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  en¬ 
courage  the  city  manager  form 
of  government  for  that  city. 
Later  he  started  a  movement  to 
remove  pollution  from  the  Ohio 
River  by  Interstate  cooperation. 

In  1919  he  became  general 
manager  with  sole  executive 
charge  of  all  departments,  and 
under  his  direcnon  the  paper 
pro^red  so  that  in  1926  he  be¬ 
gan  the  construction  of  the  $4,- 
000,000  building  which  now 
houses  the  Enquirer.  He  became 
publisher  Jan.  1,  1936. 

Born  in  Tarleton.  O.,  Mr. 
Wiley,  at  14,  worked  as  a  part- 
time  waterboy  on  a  railroad 
construction  gang.  Later  he 
was  a  cigar  store  clerk  and  a 
scfiiool  teacher  prior  to  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Heidelberg  College, 
Tiffin,  O.  When  he  proposed  to 
return  to  railroad  work.  Repre¬ 
sentative  James  A.  Norton  of 
Ohio  persuaded  him  to  recon¬ 
sider  and  gave  him  the  letter  to 
McLean. 

Believing,  as  he  said,  that  a 
"newspaper  should  work  for 
the  moral  and  political  better¬ 
ment  of  its  community  and 
should  take  a  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs,”  Mr.  Wiley  was 
active  In  the  Cincinnati  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  was  for 
five  years  its  president. 

For  many  years  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Federal  Laws,  op¬ 
posed  the  NRA  extension  bill, 
the  AAA,  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
Copeland  pure  food,  drugs  and 
cosmetics  bill  and  the  war 
profits  bill,  all  as  invasions  of 


W.  F.  Wiley 

private  business  affairs  and 
American  liberties. 

As  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wiley  in  1938  protested 
against  possible  alteration  of 
newspapers’  second  class  mail¬ 
ing  privileges  and  insisted  gov¬ 
ernment  franked  mail  was  more 
responsible  for  postal  deficits. 

Mr.  Wiley  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  having  re¬ 
tained  his  early  interest  in  rail¬ 
roads. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Florence  Arnold  Wiley;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Campbell  Dins- 
more  of  Cincinnati,  and  three 
sons:  Donald  A.,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toledo  Times;  An¬ 
drew.  business  manager  of  the 
Enquirer,  and  Lt.  William  U. 
Wiley,  serving  at  a  West  Coast 
Naval  station. 

■ 

GOP  Names  Hammond 
Campaign  Publicist 

Godfrey  Hammond,  of  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  publicity  for  the 
Dewey-Bricker  campaign.  Re¬ 
publican  Chairman  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  has  announced. 

Stanley  Walker,  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  publicity  for  the 
campaign  in  New  York  State. 
The  position  will  not  interfere 
with  his  duties  for  the  Herald 
Tribune,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  president  of 
the  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  Outdoor  Life 
and  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
and  vice-president  and  director 
of  the  S.  M.  News  Co.,  a  maga¬ 
zine  distributing  firm. 

He  was  with  the  Frank  A. 
Munsey  Publishing  Co.  from 
1907  to  1913  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  entered  the  business 
office  of  the  Hearst  Magazines, 


where  he  remained  until  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  in  1918. 

Following  World  War  I,  Mr. 
Hammond  returned  to  civilian 
life  in  1919  with  the  New  York 
Tribune  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  promotion  until  1922.  In  that 
year  he  joined  Popular  Science 
Publishing  Co.  as  promotion 
manager  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  1928.  He  then  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Christian 
Herald  for  nine  years. 

He  returned  to  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  in  1937  as  executive  vice- 
president.  becoming  president 
in  1939. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Publishers  Meet 
Schedules  Speakers 

Plans  for  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  to  be  held 
Sept.  11  and  12  at  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  well 
advanced,  it  was  reported  this 
week  by  A.  P.  Irving,  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Post-Star  and  Times, 
vice-president  of  NYSPA. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention  are  Fred  I. 
Archibald,  publisner  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Times-Union,  association 
president;  James  E.  Stiles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hempstead  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Review-Star;  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  and  ASNE  presi¬ 
dent;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general 
manager  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers:  James  F.  Jae,  ICMA  presi¬ 
dent  and  circulation  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Paul  Hoffman,  chairman  of  the 
CED,  and  others. 

■ 

14  Correspondents 
Get  Cuban  A-wrard 

Among  14  American  and 
Cuban  correspondents  decorated 
by  President  Fulgencio  Batista, 
of  Cuba,  Aug.  29  for  their  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  revolt  of  the  ser¬ 
geants  and  privates  led  by  Ba¬ 
tista  in  1933  were  the  late  James 
D.  Phillips.  New  York  Times; 
Jack  O’Brien,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ed¬ 
mund  Chester,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  chief;  Rich¬ 
ard  Armstrong.  International 
News  Service;  Lawrence  Haas 
and  Alex  Garcia,  formerly  of 
United  Press,  and  Louis  Ham¬ 
burg,  International  News  Pho¬ 
tographer. 

The  correspondents  were 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  Sept. 
4  Revolution,  for  their  fair  and 
impartial  coverage  of  the  revolt 
and  events  following. 

■ 

Repetitive  History 

In  26  years  history  has  re¬ 
peated  itself  so  accurately  that, 
as  illustrated  in  the  Aug.  30 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  headlines  which  that  paper 
carried  July  22,  1918,  could 
have  been  used  almost  word  for 
word  on  Aug.  29,  1944.  Repro¬ 
duction  of  top  portions  of  the 
two  front  pages  showed  this 
headline  comparison:  1918,  "Al¬ 
lies  in  Chateau-Thierry,  Drive 
Foe  North;  Enemy’s  Lines 
Crumbling;  Main  Road  Lost”; 
1944,  "American  Cross  Marne, 
Win  Chateau-Thierry:  Forge 
Trap  for  15,000  Germans  on  the 
Rhone.” 


Tribune  Blasts 
Piiblic  Opinion 
Poll  by  Gallup 

In  brutally  frank  language, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  this  week 
took  picks  on  Dr.  George  Gal¬ 
lup’s  recent  public  opinion  polls 
relative  to  how  the  people  are 
going  to  vote  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Presidential  election.  The 
Tribune  editorial  of  Aug.  28 
compared  the  Gallup  method 
with  that  of  the  Tribune’s  polit¬ 
ical  expert.  Arthur  Sears  Hen¬ 
ning,  who  sounds  out  politicians 
to  learn  the  trend  of  public 
thinking  in  advance  of  an  elec- 
tlon. 

“You’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  the 
good  old  Doc,  at  that,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  Tribune.  “He’s  show¬ 
ing  more  stamina  than  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest.  But  maybe  that 
only  goes  to  prove  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  buy  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  polls  are  bigger 
suckers  than  the  Joe  Doakeses 
who  buy  magazines.” 

How  Polls  Conducted 

Under  the  title,  “Good  Old 
Doc  Gallup,  Bloody  But  Un¬ 
bowed,”  the  Tribune  editorial 
reviewed  Gallup’s  latest  find¬ 
ings,  then  commented: 

‘"These  public  opinion  polls 
are  a  very  sweet  pitch  for  21 
months  out  of  each  biennium. 
You  go  around  interviewing  one 
plumber,  two  carpenters,  one- 
third  of  a  clerk  in  a  glue  fac¬ 
tory,  etc.,  about  what  they 
think  about  the  Roosevelt  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  you  come  out 
with  the  finding  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  popularity  has  risen 
1.32%  since  Princess  Martha 
christened  a  lend-lease  corvette 
for  the  Norwegian  navy.  .  .  . 

‘‘The  only  worm  in  this  juicy 
apple  is  that  every  two  years 
there  comes  an  election,  and  the 
chips  are  down.  Talk  all  you 
will  about  trends  and  imponder¬ 
ables  and  statistical  variance, 
there  comes  a  Wednesday  after 
the  Tuesday  in  November,  and 
if  it  was  the  malarkey,  every¬ 
body  knows  it  was  the  ma- 

“We  digress  to  apologize  for 
our  Arthur  Sears  Henning.  Mr. 
Henning  is  an  old  fuddyduddy 
when  it  comes  to  probing  public 
opinion.  As  a  statistician  he 
never  goes  to  work  until  elec¬ 
tion  night.  When  he  wants  to 
find  out  how  the  people  are 
going  to  vote  he  gets  a  handful 
of  railroad  tickets  and  goes 
riding  around  asking  questions 
of  politicians  who  his  40-odd 
years  of  political  reporting  have 
taught  him  should  know  the 
answers. 

“Two  years  ago  this  coming 
November  Mr.  Henning  re¬ 
turned  from  one  of  these  scien¬ 
tific  pilgrimages  and  set  dow 
his  estimate  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  would  gain  ‘about  40’  seab 
in  the  house  [they  gained  421 
and  at  least  six  in  the  senate 
[they  gained  nine].  The  scien¬ 
tific  Dr.  Gallup  told  a  palpitant 
electorate  the  day  before  the 
election  that  ‘the  Democratic 
party  will  have  virtually  w 
same  majority  of  seats  in  the 
house  as  they  have  had  since 
1938.’  ” 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHfiR  for  September  2. 


Tirvi^C  when  the  war  against  Japan 

lUllC^o  L/UlUin  may  end.  He  is  inclined  to  the 
T  I  f  TT  .  belief  it  will  be  quite  some  time 

iiOOlCS  lOr  xlOt  after  Nazi  surrender. 

_  , ,  “The  Japanese  army  on  the 

mainland  of  China  must  be  de- 

rUV^lXlV*  feated,”  he  declared. 

Watch  for  increasingly  hot  Durdin  has  been  a  war  corre- 
and  important  news  from  the  |Popdent  si^e  1937,  wheri  he 
Pacific  war  theatres  and  the  Far  ^  New 

East  in  general  York  Times  in  Shanghai  and 

in  the  imme-  covered  the  Japanese  invasion 

diate  future  and  ^  country.  He  was  then 

for  some  time  to  1  managing  editor  of  the  China 

come.  That  is  an  English  language 

the  advice  of  newspaper  published  in  Shang- 

Tillman  Durdin,  M  ^  native  of  Texas,  his  first 

war  correspond-  newspaper  experience  was  on 

ent  of  the  New  Antonio  Express.  Later 

Yorlc  Times  while  he  was  working  on  the 

After  riding  a  Angeles  Times,  he  decided 

B-29  on  the  June  wanted  to  see  the  world,  got 

14  attack  on  ^  aboard  a  ship,  and  left  it 

Yawata,  Japan,  m  Shanghai, 

and  covering  Durdin  Most  exciting  time  of  his 

the  Burma  seven  years  as  a  war  correspond- 

front,  Durdin  flew  home  with  came  aboard  the  B-29,  Dur- 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Merrill,  of  ^in  said.  It  seemed  that  every 
“Merrill*s  Marauders”  fame.  He  searchlight  in  Japan  had  spotted 
is  spending  six  weeks’  leave  in  airplane  on  which  he  was 
New  York  and  his  home  in  Aymg.  Flak  broke  dangerously 
Texas  before  returning  to  the  near,  and  in  fact  when  they 
Pacific.  landed  a  huge  flak  hole  was 

“Even  after  the  war  ends  the  ^^®  Superfort’s  tail. 

Ear  East  will  provide  plenty  of  ,  Hoover,  as  in  all  adven- 
exciting  news  for  this  country,”  tures  of  this  kind,  anticipation 
Durdin  said.  “India  will  be  one  always  worse  than  the  actual 
important  hot  spot  After  the  reality,’’ he  continued.  “We  had 
war  Indian  pressure,  against  the  expected  to  be  jumped  by  Jap 
British  will  increase,  and  vio-  fighter  planes  over  China,  but 
laice  may  be  expected  ''^®  missed  that,  fortunately, 

.  The  one  shell  that  seem^  to 

jor  Operations  Coming  have  Durdin’s  name  on  it  was 
Naturally,  when  the  fighting  fired  at  Guadalcanal.  Japanese 
against  Germany  ends  and  all  cruisers  let  loose  a  three-hour 
resources  of  the  United  Nations  bombardment.  Durdin  was  in  a 
we  swung  over  against  Japan,  shallow  foxhole  on  the  beach. 
^  phase  of  the  global  war  will  “I  heard  this  shell  coming 
Wt  the  headlines  it  deserves,  right  towards  me,”  he  said.  “It 
*ou  can  count  on  other  and  in-  had  a  peculiar  whistle  all  its 
rreasmgly  frequent  B-29  attacks  own,  and  I  felt  certain  it  was 
on  Japan.  The  dry  season  be-  meant  for  me.  It  cracked  a 
«ms  in  November,  when  major  branch  over  my  head, 
operations  in  the  southeast  will  “  ‘This  is  it!’  I  thought — or 
■n^e  news.”  something  like  that.  But.  as  I 

uurdin  hesitated  to  commit  found  out  afterwards,  that  shell 
mmself  on  any  opinion  as  to  with  my  name  on  it  was  a  dud.” 

editor  ft  PURLISHIR  for  SaptcmEar  2.  1944 


Press  Printed 
Openly  Before 
Paris  Liberation 

’The  Paris  underground  press, 
which  for  four  years  had  been 
printed  in  cellars  and  garrets, 
boldly  moved  into  real  offices 
and  appeared  on  the  streets  al¬ 
most  a  week  before  the  Germans 
were  ejected,  Harold  Denny,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  reported 
from  Paris  Aug.  27. 

’Twelve  newspapers  are  now 
appearing  every  day  in  Paris 
and  all  but  four  were  under¬ 
ground  a  few  days  ago,  he  wrote. 

“’The  shooting  had  hardly 
started  in  the  uprising  that  led 
to  the  city’s  liberation  when  the 
underground  press  came  into  the 
open,”  he  wrote.  “Paris  has 
proved  not  only  that  a  tyrant’s 
first  act  is  the  suppression  of  a 
free  press  but  that  the  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  returning  liberty  is  the 
revival  of  the  press.” 

All  Paris  newspapers  which 
published  during  the  Nazi  oc¬ 
cupation,  except  those  issued 
clandestinely  in  defiance  of  the 
Nazi-controlled  Vichy  regime, 
have  been  silenced  by  the 
French  Forces  of  the  Interior, 
the  Associated  Press  reported 
from  Paris  Aug.  26.  Many  of 
the  directors  have  fled  or  have 
been  reported  arrested. 

■ 

Catholic  Editor  Defends 
CIO  Political  Action 

Chicago,  Aug.  30 — Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Dowling,  associate  editor 
of  the  Queen’s  Work,  national 
Catholic  magazine,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  CIO  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  defended  CIO  Po¬ 
litical  Action  Committee  activ¬ 
ities,  terming  such  efforts  as  an¬ 
other  instance  of  labor  “tardily 
learning”  what  industrialists 


have  been  doing  for  years,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Summer  School  of 
Catholic  Action  being  held  here 
this  week. 

Father  Dowling  declared  that 
PAC  “should  not  be  evaluated 
as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but 
should  be  analyzed  in  relation 
to  the  forces  opposing  it. 

“Large  campaign  contributions 
which  mortgage  the  policies  of 
winning  political  parties  are  not 
something  invented  by  labor,” 
he  pointed  out.  “’The  PAC  won’t 
do  any  more  to  hurt  the  coimtry 
than  the  industrialists’  lobbies 
have.” 

■ 

NBC  to  Advertise 
In  120  Cities 

Chicago,  Aug.  30  —  A  hard¬ 
hitting  newspaper  advertising 
campaign,  plus  motion  picture 
trailers  in  National  Broadcasting 
Company  station  cities  are  fea¬ 
tures  of  NBC’s  third  annual 
“Parade  of  Stars”  campaign  for 
1944-45,  announced  in  a  preview 
for  station  representatives  here. 

’This  year’s  NBC  financed 
newspaper  ad  campaign  will  be 
extended  over  the  last  quarter 
of  1944  as  compared  with  the 
two-week  campaign  undertaken 
last  season.  ’The  company-fi- 
nanced  portion  of  this  campaign 
will  be  confined  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  with  NBC-man- 
ag^-and-operated  stations,  total¬ 
ing  approximately  120.  As  in 
the  case  of  motion  picture  trail¬ 
ers,  extensive  advertising  will 
also  be  done  by  the  affiliated 
stations. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  NBC 
will  build  several  network  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  direct  aid  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  this  season.  Use  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  trailers  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  venture  in  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  featuring 
scenes  taken  from  motion  pic¬ 
ture  productions  in  which  I^C 
name  talent  has  appeared. 


THE  PROSPECTS  ARE  GOOD 

Jack  Knox,  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 


NOW  THE  PROBLEM  IS  TO  GET 
BACK  DOWN 

Harold  Carlisle,  Neva  York  Herald  Tribune 


OUT  OF  THE  MIRE 

Reg  Manning,  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gasette 


CARTOONISTS  VIEW  RECONVERSION.  PEACE  PARLEY.  FRANCE  ARISEN 


Gary  Post-Tribune  Stands 
As  Unique  Doily  Operation 


Snyder  Brothers  Outline  Policy 
Covering  34-Year  Stewardship 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


TWO  BROTHERS,  as  different 

as  dajr  is  from  night,  yet  form¬ 
ing  an  ideal  “battery”  as  editor 
and  pubiisher  of  the  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post-Tribune,  have  placed  that 
newspaper  in  a  unique  position 
in  the  publishing  field. 

•niey  are  H.  B.  and  J.  R.  Sny¬ 
der,  editor  and  publisher  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Post-TWbune. 
Thirty-four  years  ago  they  went 
to  Gary,  then  a  ^ntier  steel 
mill  town  on  the  southern  tip  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  purchased 
the  Post,  a  “very  bad  second 
paper”  between  the  two  then 
published  in  a  city  of  15,000 
population.  Eleven  years  later 
they  bought  the  opposition  paper 
and  consolidated  the  two  proper¬ 
ties  into  the  Post-Tribune. 

Unique  in  Many  Woys 

Gary  has  grown  to  be  an  in¬ 
dustrial  city  well  over  100,000 
population  and  the  Post-Tribune 
has  become  an  institution  in  t^t 
community.  The  Post-Tribune 
is  unique  in  several  respects  as 
a  newspaper.  It  pioneered  the 
one-paper  town  pattern  which 
has  been  viewed  with  alarm  by 
so  many  critics  of  the  press, 
who  apparently  overlook  the 
fact  that  newspaper  publishing 
costs  must  be  borne  by  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  has  been  a  nine-column 
standard  size  paper  for  20  years. 
It  does  not  have  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  but  sells  its  papers 
wholesale  to  a  circulator.  Last 
year,  it  carried  more  than  seven 
million  lines  of  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  was  more  than 
any  Chicago  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  six-day  basis.  It 
has  become  a  live  and  vibrant 
part  of  the  community  life  of 
that  heterogeneous  industrial 
center  which  is  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
market. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Post-Tribune  goes  to 
the  quiet-spoken,  mild-mannered 
but  energetic  editor,  Henry  Bur¬ 
gess  Snyder,  and  to  his  brother, 
J.  Ralph  Snyder,  forceful  and 
astute  business  head  of  the 
paper. 

Bud  and  Ralph  Snyder  were 
born  with  printer's  ink  in  their 
veins  and  with  stout  publishing 
hearts  to  guide  them  in  later 
years  as  keen-minded  newspaper 
executives.  Their  father,  the 
late  Henry  Richard  Snyder,  was 
for  many  years  the  owner  of 
small  new^apers  in  Ohio  and 
Missouri.  The  elder  Snyder 
started  in  Logan.  O.,  with  a 
small  weekly  in  the  ’80’s.  He 
later  bought  a  larger  weekly 
in  Waverly,  O.,  and  in  1891  he 
sold  this  weekly  and  bought  a 
small  daily,  the  Ur  bona  (O.). 


Citizen,  which  he  continued  to 
operate  until  1900  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  Springfield  ( Mo. ) 
Republican. 

In  1906,  Mr.  Snyder  returned 
to  Ohio  and  bought  the  Marion 
Mirror  and  the  Piqua  Call  and 


H.  B.  Snyder  J.  R.  Snyder 


regained  control  of  the  Urbana 
Citizen.  His  two  sons  were  now 
old  enough  to  help  him  operate 
the  newspaper  properties.  Ralph 
had  already  demonstrated  his 
ability  on  the  business  side  and 
Bud  was  beginning  to  cut  his 
eye  teeth  as  a  small  town  editor. 

They  went  to  Gary  in  1910. 
U.  S.  Steel  had  built  and  was 
operating  the  first  of  its  mills  in 
Gary,  which  was  then  anything 
but  impressive  looking  to  the 
Snyder  brothers.  Two-thirds  of 
the  population  were  foreign- 
bom.  Most  of  the  steel  mill 
workers  and  their  families  lived 
in  shacks  built  along  the  Calu¬ 
met  River  and  in  the  “Patch.” 
It  was  a  dirty,  dusty,  brawling 
town  with  all  the  sins  and  few 
of  the  virtues  of  a  frontier  com¬ 
munity. 

Buy  Paper  from  Mayor 

There  was  really  only  one  es¬ 
tablished  newspaper  in  Gary — 
the  Tribune — published  by  Hom¬ 
er  Carr,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  George  Scott,  also 
of  Chicago.  The  "second  paper” 
was  the  four-page  Post,  launched 
five  months  before  by  Gary’s 
first  mayor,  Thomas  E.  Knotts, 
in  the  heat  of  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  the  Tribune  had 
opposed  Knotts. 

The  Snyder  brothers  —  Bud 
was  then  26  and  Ralph.  24 — 
bought  the  Post  from  Mayor 
Knotts.  Their  father  remained 
in  Ohio  until  1913,  when  he  vir¬ 
tually  retired  from  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  although  he 
eventually  went  to  Gary  and 
gave  an  occasional  helping  hand 
in  writing  editorials.  The  main 
effort  and  drive,  however,  were 
furnished  by  the  two  brothers 
who  were  destined  to  grow  and 
prosper  with  Gary  as  the  years 
roll^  by.  For  a  time,  in  1919, 
Gary  also  had  a  morning  paper, 
the  old  Gary  Journal,  but  it 
lasted  less  than  a  year. 


For  years,  the  Post-Trlbime 
went  along  on  a  60-40  basis  in 
favor  of  editorial  content.  The 
Snyders  have  always  been  con¬ 
tent  to  improve  their  newspaper, 
rather  than  to  make  more 
money.  During  the  23  years  the 
Post-Tribune  has  been  alone  in 
the  field,  no  other  newspaper — 
not  even  a  shopping  news — has 
been  started  in  Gary,  which  ap¬ 
parently  proves  that  the  public 
has  been  satisfied  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  pleased  with  the  six- 
day  paper  which  offers  “full 
coverage  at  the  price  of  one  ad¬ 
mission.” 

The  Post-Tribime  is  a  great 
local  advertising  medium.  Last 
year,  the  paper  published  a  total 
of  9,619,308  lines  of  advertising, 
which  included:  7,155,029  lines 
of  local;  684,886,  national;  246,- 
806,  automotive;  117,131,  finan¬ 
cial;  1,262,169,  classified,  and 
153,287,  legal. 

Frank  E.  Westcott,  who  has 
been  with  the  Post-IYibune  for 
23  years,  is  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  steady  patronage  in  the 
paper.  The  Post-Tribune  oper¬ 
ates  its  advertising  rates  on  a 
fr^uency  of  insertion  basis, 
with  a  flexible  rate  structure 
that  meets  the  needs  of  both 
local  and  national  advertisers. 
In  the  local  field,  only  about  25 
out  of  approximately  300  local 
display  accoimts  are  on  bulk 
space  contracts.  Even  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  is  offered  an 
inducement  to  use  more  space 
through  frequency  of  insertion 
in  the  Post-Tribune,  whose  na¬ 
tional  rates  are  bas^  on  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale. 

Flexibility  oi  Ads 

“There  is  one  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  in  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tion  rates,”  Mr.  Westcott  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  never  have  to 
worry  about  an  advertiser  hav¬ 
ing  an  ad  with  us  sometime 
during  the  week.  The  question 
is  merely  whether  the  ad  will  be 
a  larger  or  smaller  piece  of 
copy,” 

In  considering  the  large  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  of  the  Post- 
Tribune,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  newspaper  is 
among  the  select  few  which 
operates  as  a  nine-column  paper. 
When  an  advertiser  runs  a  full 
page  in  the  Post-Tribune,  he 
uses  198  inches  of  space,  as 
against  176  or  160  inches  for  a 
full-page  in  an  eight-column 
standard  size  paper.  This  addi¬ 
tional  22  or  38  inches  naturally 
helps  to  swell  the  advertising 
volume  over  a  year’s  time,  par- 


WPB  INVENTORY 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  1  —  An 
order  to  permit  further  re¬ 
duction  in  paper  inventories  is 
expected  to  be  the  next  step 
by  the  War  Production  Board  to 
offset  a  fourth-quarter  curtail¬ 
ment  in  newsprint  quotas. 

The  policy  behind  that  pro- 


ticularly  in  view  of  the  many 
full  pages  and  larger-size  adi 
carried  by  the  Post-Tribune. 
Ad  make-up  is  no  problem  to 
Frank  Westcott  under  the  nine- 
column  system. 

The  Post-Tribune  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
nine-column  paper,  dating  back 
to  1925.  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
Ralph  Snyder  and  his  associates 
today  to  note  the  number  of 
American  dailies  which  have 
gone  to  nine-column  classified 
pages  under  the  stringencies  of 
wartime  newsprint  restrictions. 

“There  is  Just  as  much  ad¬ 
vantage  in  publishing  a  ninr 
colunm  newspaper  over  the 
standard  eight-column  size,  ai 
there  is  advantage  of  an  eight- 
column  paper  over  a  seven,” 
Mr.  Snyder  told  Editor  &  Pus- 
usher.  “The  real  value  of  a 
nine-column  paper  is  more  read¬ 
ily  recognized  if  a  newspaper’s 
advertising  volume  is  compara¬ 
tively  high.  In  a  nine-column 
paper,  with  each  column  12  ems 
by  310  lines  deep,  you  can  ar 
range  your  advertising  better 
because  you  have  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  of  white  space.” 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
there  is  an  added  advantage,  he 
pointed  out.  A  nine-column 
paper  offers  7,920  inches  of  total 
space  in  a  40-page  paper,  while 
an  eight-column  paper  would 
have  to  go  to  50  pages  in  order 
to  have  8,000  inches  of  white 
space.  .  . 

“On  this  basis,  an  eight- 
column,  50-page  paper  would 
use  more  newsprint  and  from 
15%  to  20%  more  labor  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  an  issue,  as  against 
a  40-page  nine-column  paper, 
he  pointed  out. 

No  Circulation  Department 

Another  unusual  feature  of  Uie 
Post-Tribime’s  operational  policy 
is  that  the  newspaper  does  iwt 
have  its  own  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  or  circulation  manager. 
But  rather,  the  Post-Tribune 
sells  its  papers  wholesale  a*  2Vic 
per  copy  to  William  Todd,  GW 
circulator,  who  handles  the  dis¬ 
tribution  to  newsstands,  nm 
subscribers  and  supervises  the 
home  delivery  through  his  ow 
group  of  carriers  operating 
imder  the  Little  Merchant  pto. 
(See  page  42  for  a  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  operation). 

Keeping  in  mind  the  papei^» 
business  policies,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  evaluate  Ralph  Snyders 
opinions  as  to  just  what  is  a 
fair  profit  on  dollar  turnover  w 
newspaper  operations  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Gary.  Mr.  Snydw 
believes  that  such  a  profit  shouw 
be  from  15%  to  20%. 

Generally  speaking,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  two-thirds  of  a 
paper’s  income  should  cow 
from  advertising  and  one-thirt 
from  circulation.  The  accepted 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


REDUCTION  SEEN 

posal  is  expected  to  be  expressed 
in  an  early  order  to  users  ol 
book  and  fine  papers  who  also 
will  be  encouraged  to  use  heav¬ 
ier  stock  which  is  now  in  stor¬ 
age,  possibly  on  the  basis  of  a 
“bonus”  grant  to  cover  the  re¬ 
sulting  loss  of  printing  surface. 
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In  giving  just  dues  to  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  lor  its  outstanding  record 
producing  millions  oi  dollars  worth  oi  war  implements,  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  compact  area  for  mony  years  has  been  one  of  the  nation's 
leaders  in  diversified  industries.  As  such  it  will  be  in  the  vanguard  for 
reconversion  in  the  peace-time  years  ahead.  Through  no  other  medium  can 
you  reach  so  many  potential  buyers  of  your  idea  or  your  product  and  at  so 
little  cost  as  you  can  through  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  because  it  is  the 
only  metropolitan  newspaper  reaching  every  single  one  of  the  *143  cities  and 
towns  that  moke  up  this  thriving  Qevelond  2-in-l  market. 


*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc 

CDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  S*pt«mb«r  2.  1944 


sentatives  of  other  governments 
n(ju^  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
Q  |«  consult  their  own  governments 

•Jt»ti©Cy  i  OUCV  before  ‘meetings  of  minds’  can 
M  ^  be  arrived  at.” 

1  O  Afimcnn  The  promised  statement  to  the 

***  press,  joined  in  by  the  heads  of 

Stettinius  Indicates  American,  British  and  Soviet 

—  ,  Gk)vemments  was  a  document  of 

ruture  International  about  250  words  which  outlined 

Porlevs  Will  Ra  e  Pla"  for  an  international  or- 

orieys  WH1  Be  Closed  ganization  to  maintain  peace. 

Washington,  Aug.  30 _ Any  Anticipating  the  objection  that 

hopes  that  might  have  lingered  detail  was  lacking,  the  announce- 
for  free  access  by  the  press  to  ^oent  said:  ‘‘After  our  work  has 
future  international  parleys  ar-  advanced  to  a  stage  at  which 
ranged  by  the  State  Department  °or  fully  considered  recom- 
have  been  blasted  by  an  official  mendations  have  been  formu- 
defense  of  secrecy  thrown  about  toted  and  our  conclusions  have 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  world  se-  presented,  our  respective 

curity  meetings  and  a  formal  governments  will  decide  the  ap- 
proclamation  of  policy  on  nub-  Propriate  moment  for  publica- 
licity.  ^  tion.” 

Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr.,  _  ,  '  .  . 

Undersecretary  of  State,  made  Urges  Advertising 
the  statement  to  clear  ‘‘mis-  -o  • 

understanding  about  the  reasons  XleCOnverSlOn 

for  reticence  in  regard  to  our  As  Washington’s  “battle  for 
^mt  discussions  at  Dumbarton  reconversion”  continued  un- 
Oaks.”  Embarrassments  might  abated,  Fred  Eldean.  writing  in 
result,  he  said,  from  piecemeal  the  Current  Interpreter,  warns 
disclosures  of  what  has  been  industry’s  leaders  that  “the  pub- 
talked  about.  He  promised  op-  lie  eventually  will  hold  them 
portimity  for  free  public  dis-  responsible  for  the  costly  de- 
cussion  after  preliminary  toiifs  lays.” 

are  out  of  the  way  and  definite  Eldean  advocates  a  nationwide 
conclusions  reached.  advertising  campaign,  using 

Cites  Precedents  every  possible  medium,  to  em- 

“It  has  always  been  reeoir-  Phasize  industry’s  helpless  posi- 
nized  throughout  the  whole  his-  Federal  procedure 

tory  of  the  United  States,  that  ^conversion 

an  expression  of  opinions  in  j  * 

confidence  is  an  indispensable  Tndiwtry  needs  to  initiate  na- 
prerequisite  to  successful  nro-  tionwide  action  to  dramatize  ( 1 ) 
cedure  In  the  prluST.?'  X*  «>»  fr  ,=l«rlflcatU.n  ot  gov- 
involved  in  reaching  conclu-  emment  policies,  and  (2)  the 
sions,”  he  said  urgent  necessity  for  govern- 

“From  the  time  of  the  Con-  ment  action  on  vital  issues  in¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  1787  'solved  in  the  change-over,  he 

right  down  to  the  present,  pri-  u  am  a  au 

vate  discussions  have  always  should  ventilate  these  is- 

preceded  public  announTr-  via  full-page  advertising 

ments  space  in  the  press  across  the  na- 

“In  our  national  political  con-  Possible  advertls- 

ventions  the  committees  hold  medium  should  be  used 

public  hearings  but  they  go^nto  ‘ 

executive  sessions  to  draft  the  towards  the  Public  Re¬ 

platforms  of  the  parties. 

••Tn  u„ii  i  AW  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  em- 

mntfAiMi  o  “®^^s  of  the  Congress  ployes  and  their  families.” 
matters  are  referred  to  com-  ■ 

mittees  which  hold  public  hear-  •  x  a 

ings  and  obtain  the  views  of  Newsprint  to  Italy 
rious  elements,  but  the  commit-  Washington,  Aug.  29  —  The 
tros  then  go  into  executive  ses-  work  of  rehabilitating  Naples 
sions  and  draft  documents  up  to  June,  1944,  included  a  con- 
which  are  submitted  to  the  ap-  tribution  of  2,000  tons  of  news- 
priate  houses  of  Congress.  Such  print,  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
is  the  practice  of  the  Foreign  tion  has  reported. 

ABairs  Committee,  of  the  For- 


Precinct  Politics  to  Parliament 


.\s8igniiig  the  local  [lolitical  re¬ 
porter  to  head  up  the  London  Bureau 
was  what  the  editors  of  The  Sun- 
papers  did  when  they  sent  Thomas 
O’Neill  to  Fleet  Street.  This  was  a 
great  advance  on  the  primitive' 
notion  of  sending  the  society  editor 
to  cover  a  prize  fight.  Indeed,  it’s 
more  like  sending  a  prize  fight  editor 
to  cover  the  society  news.  The  simile 
is  a  weak  one  in  the  premises  but  it 
will  serve. 

What  this  assignment  is  pro¬ 
ducing  is  precisely  what  the  editors 
expecteil.  Readers  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  who  could  understand 
|)ulitics  from  the  Sixth  Precinct  of 
the  Tenth  Ward  to  the  goings-on  of 
a  national  convention  can  now 
understand  the  |X)litics  of  the 
British  Em|nre.  They  do  it  by  read¬ 
ing  O’Neill,  who  is  Irish,  with  a  dis¬ 
arming  geniality  and  a  fishy  eye  for 
politicians  gained  from  covering  the 
state  and  national  political  beat.  For 
a  rough  idea  of  his  method  read  this 
opening  sentence: 

“Ijondon,  June  21 — Capt. 
Oliver  Lyttleton,  Minister  of 
Production,  found  himself  on 
the  sfK)t  today  for  producing 
the  wrong  words  in  the  right 
places.” 

This  begins  to  reduce  to  its  proper 
projK)rtions  an  ‘‘international  inci¬ 


dent.”  Ijibeledin  heated  dispatches 
twelve  hours  earlier  as  “a  speech 
that  enrages  America,”  it  was  no 
more  complex  to  O’Neill  than  a 
brawl  in  the  City  Council,  of  which 
he  might  have  written  with  equal 
simplicity,  “Councilman  McGilli- 
cuddy  today  got  his  signals  mixed, 
dodged  the  wrong  spittoon  and  is 
doing  nicely  at  Mercy  Hospital.” 
Writing  from  London,  O’Neill  was 
more  elegant.  But  he  thought  and 
wrote  in  American,  and  readers  of 
The  Sunpapers  understood. 

The  Sunpapers  stretched  a  long 
arm  of  friendship  across  the  sea 
when  they  sent  this  crack  political 
reporter  to  Ijondon  to  interpret 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
and  xnce  versa.  Fewer  Americans 
will  mistake  British  parliamentary 
patter  for  world-shaking  pronun- 
ciamentoes;  fewer  British  Ministers 
will  prixluce  the  wrong  words  when 
they  learn  (as  they  are  learning) 
that  “O’Neill’s  among  you  taking 
notes,  and,  faith,  he’ll  print  it!" 

What  this  tyiie  of  active  editing 
means  in  terms  of  marketing  can  be 
judged  from  the  intense  hold  The 
Sunpapers  have  on  the  Baltimore 
market.  Any  space-buyer  will  tell 
you  that  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth  are 
those  who  did  a  job  in  Baltimore 
without  The  Sui». 


eign  Relations  Committee,  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  of  all  the  committees 
of  each  house  of  Congress. 

“The  conversations  at  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  are  no  different  in 
this  respect  from  any  other  con¬ 
ference  except  that  in  this  in- 
s^ce  it  is  a  matter  of  interna¬ 
tional  as  well  as  of  domestic 
concern. 

“It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
heads  of  the  three  delegations 
will  join  in  issuing  statements 
which  will  carry  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  'liiese  statements  will 
necessarily  be  general  in  form. 
To  go  beyond  this  and  describe 
the  discussions  in  detail  would 
be  discourteous  and  improper  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  repre- 


Value!  Economy! 
Dependability! 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 


THE  SUN 
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STARTING  WITH 
THE  CIRCLE 


City  of  toany  famous  landmarks,  Indianapolis  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  its  beautiful  Circle,  with  the  renowned  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument 
rising  majestically  from  its  center.  Far  more  than  just  an  imposing  land¬ 
mark,  however,  Monument  Circle  in  truth  symbolizes  the  very  character  of 
this  thriving  metropolis  and  surrounding  counties.  For  this  is  indeed  a 
well-rounded  territory,  imiquely  diversified,  offering  maximum  advantages 
in  every  respect — commercially,  industrially,  culturally. 

To  the  alert  merchandiser,  this  means  that  the  Indianapolis  area  is  as  nearly 
stabilized  as  any  great  market  can  be — free  from  thewwild  fluctuations  that 
so  frequently  upset  merchandising  plans  where  interests  are  concentrated 
in  but  a  few  types  of  enterprises. 

Because  The  Indianapolis  News  provides  dominant  coverage  in  this  im¬ 
portant  major  market,  it  is  the  outstanding  choice  of  advertisers  in  every 
field.  Going  into  the  majority  of  the  homes  in  33  coimties  surrounding 
Indianapolis,  The  News  affords  the  quickest,  surest,  most  economical  way 
to  influence  the  one  and  a  half -million  residents  of  The  East  North  Central’s 
largest  and  richest  market. 


F/fiSr  in  daily  circulation  . . .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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Wrong  Word 
Jails  Newsman 
In  Argentina 

Argentina’s  policy  of  “modi¬ 
fied  press  censorship”  adopted 
last  month  at  the  suggestion  of 
foreign  correspondents  in  Buenos 
Aires  apparently  blew  up  this 
week. 

Arnaldo  Cortesi,  Argentina 
correspondent  to  the  New  York 
Times,  was  hauled  out  of  bed 
Aug.  27  by  two  plainclothesmen 
who  took  him  to  police  head¬ 
quarters.  he  reported,  where  he 
was  held  incommunicado  for  11 
hours  "because  of  an  adjective” 
he  used  in  a  dispatch  intended 
for  his  paper  but  not  sent. 

According  to  Mr.  Cortesi  he 
was  held  for  eight  hours  before 
being  informed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  objected  to  a  story  he  had 
written  the  previous  day  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  speech  that  Vice- 
President  Juan  D.  Peron  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  government,  he  said,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  story  was  based 
on  erroneous  information,  but 
actually  most  of  the  criticism 
was  directed  against  one  adjec¬ 
tive. 

The  Associated  Press  was  able 
to  cable  from  Buenos  Aires  that 
government  objection  specific¬ 
ally  centered  about  a  statement 
that  Vice-President  Person  had 
expressed  the  government’s  in¬ 
tention  of  “ruthless”  elimination 
of  opposition  to  the  social  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  adjective  was  declared  to 
be  “inappropriate.” 

Seizure  of  Mr.  Cortesi  was 
apparently  not  a  violation  of 
the  “modified  censorship”  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  the  Argentine 
government  subscribed  July  22. 
because  under  that  agreement 
correspondents  were  to  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  their 
reports. 

But — the  agreement  had  also* 
provided  that  all  dispatches 
were  to  be  sent  without  censor¬ 
ship  or  delay,  and  censors  were 
reportedly  removed  from  the 
cable  offices.  Mr.  Cortesi’s  re¬ 
port  was  not  transmitted  after 
he  had  filed  it. 

Of  the  July  22  arrangement 
between  corresi>ondents  and  the 
Argentine  government  Mr.  Cor¬ 
tesi  had  written:  “Correspond¬ 
ents  are  now  free  to  cable  what¬ 
ever  news  they  think  fit  under 
their  own  responsibility,  but 
they  will  be  held  accountable 
for  any  false  or  tendentious  in¬ 
formation  sent  by  them. 

“Early  this  afternoon  censors 
in  cable  companies  were  in¬ 
structed  not  to  interfere  with 
news  dispatches  sent  by  any 
properly  accredited  correspond¬ 
ent.” 

At  that  time  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  speculation  as  to  how 
Argentine  officials  would  inter¬ 
pret  the  “false  or  tendentious 
information”  phrase,  and  some 
apprehension  was  expressed  as 
to  what  might  be  in  store  for 
the  correspondents  under  the 
new  ruling. 

Mr.  Cortesi  was  one  of  those 
who  seemed  optimistic  about  the 
plan  at  the  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 


Television  Application 

E.  Anthony  and  Sons,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  -  Times,  who 
last  week  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
erect  a  commercial  television 
station  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
requested  authority  also  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  commercial  television 
station  in  Boston.  Equipment 
for  both  stations  is  reserved  for 
post-war  delivery  under  the  Du 
Mont  reservation  plan.  E.  An¬ 
thony  and  Sons  also  publish  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  and 
operate  standard  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  WNBH  in  New  Bedford, 
and  WOCB  in  West  Yarmouth, 
Mass.  The  television  transmit¬ 
ter  will  be  on  Paxton  Mountain. 


Sued  for  $100,000 
On  Libel  Charge 

Ten  libel  suits  demanding  a 
total  of  $100,000  damages  against 
Mark  P.  Haines,  publisher  of 
the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Dally  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  Kirsch  Co.,  of 
Sturgis,  have  been  filed  in 
Circuit  Court  by  five  indi¬ 
viduals. 

’The  plaintiffs  are  three  Sturgis 
city  commissioners  and  two  for¬ 
mer  commissioners  who  were 
named  in  advertisements  placed 
in  the  Journal  by  the  Kirsch  Co., 
which  sought  the  commissioners’ 
recall  because  of  their  actions 
in  a  dispute  over  closure  of 
a  road  near  the  Kirsch  Co. 
plant. 


■«i  •«  •« 


*  Audit  Bureau  of  CirmUtkwa 


The  amazing  record  of  The  South  Bend  Tribune — a  gain 
in  circulation  each  month  for  eleven  consecutive  years — is 
supported  by  the  reports  of  the  A.B.C. 

The  most  recent  figures,  however,  which  show  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  82,000,  are  from  The  Tribune’s  own  books.  The 
Tribune  situation  is  more  unusual  when  one  considers  that 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  hold  down  circulation. 

The  record  of  the  Tribune  began  in  August,  1933,  when  the 
circulation  was  31,000 — each  month  since  has  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
An  average  of  386  new  subscribers  has  been  added  every 
month  for  132  months. 

People  in  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan  like  The 
Tribune — they  depend  on  its  news  coverage.  The  Tribune's 
circulation,  more  than  82,000,  is  the  largest  between  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  Grand  Rapids.  The  Tribune  is  a  great  post-war  buy. 


(Tlif  '§ciutl)  (Tribiinp 


'Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action” 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY,  INC  NoMoimiI  R*pr«MntatlvM 


vm- 

I, 


“THE  MOST  HONEY  COIOS 
FROM  HEES  IN  THE  Hlfr 
Thr  reallDlic  Chinrac  phlloMitai 
Inaiat  that  Raiulti  com*  fra*  WHMi 


(Chinese  wisdom  verifies 
our  own  slogan:  The  swarm¬ 
ing  market  of  Bayonne,  in¬ 
tensely  local-minded  and 
home-news  insistent,  prefers, 
by  a  very  LARGE  margin,  to 
be  guided  in  its  buying  b; 
national  advertising  in  its 
OWN  popular  newspaper. 

It  is  an  intensely  busy 
"hive”,  this  Bayonne  60-in- 
dustry,  permanently-prospet- 
ous  market,  filled  with  pay¬ 
roll  "honey”.  And  Th« 
Times,  a  New  Jersey  tradi¬ 
tion,  does  the  INSIDE  sellin| 
job  that  can’t  be  done  atk- 
quately  from  tbe  OUTSIDE. 

14,603  ABC  Daily  CirculmOaa^ 
92%  Homm  AofimrW* 


BOGNER  &  MARTIN 

295  MUiaa*  An.,  Naat  Yrt 
540  N.  MithifM  An.,  caittai 
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PUBLISH*!  far 


parade 


Surprised  at  the  high  readership  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  advertisement  reprinted 
below?  They  are  near  the  average  for  this 
advertiser’s  entire  campaign  in  parade! 

Parade’s  special  technique  of  pre-edit¬ 
ing  picture-stories  keeps  2,000,000  fami¬ 
lies  reading  parade  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  the  best-read  national  magazine 
section,  and  readership  carries  over  into 
the  advertising  columns,  too.  Ask  Us  to 
show  you  the  surveys  that  prove  it. 


TRAFFIC-MEN  (>9  %  TRAFFIC-WOMEN  23 


HOSPITALS^, 

for  bums 


comes  new 


••cova. 


PARADi'S  HIGH  readership  stems  from  parade's 
choice  of  news  subjects  of  wide  current  interest 
—such  subjects  as  the  training  of  a  Navy  pilot. 
Parade  then  carefully  plans  in  advance  each 
photo,  each  caption,  to  build  a  picture-story. 


■petroUtuw 


Valine 


Reprinted  from  Parade,  Jannary  ts,  19H 

PARADE  ADVERTISERS  get  such  readership  figures  as  those  above— higher 


BECAUSE  PARADE  piaure-stories  Star  individ¬ 
uals  who  make  news  come  to  life,  they  commonly 


P£ORIR  JOURORL 


Naiiofuil  Representatives 

SI  A  VOHK  BOStON 

AILANIA  sAN 


WARD-GRIFFITH  CO..  Inc 


Named  to  SDX 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  the  Daily  Mail,  and 
Louie  L.  Morris,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartwell  ( Ga. )  Su«, 


wages,  hours,  working  condi-  Urges  Totally  Free 
tions  or  anything  else  except  _ 

this  maintenance-of-Guild-mem-  rreSS  niter  W ar 
bership  question.  World’s  Press  News,  trade  or- 

“We  always  have  had  cordial  ggn  of  the  British  newspaper 
and  harmonious  relations  with  industry,  publishes  an  article, 
our  unions,  and  we  hope  and  entitled  “There  Must  Be  No  Post- 
expect  to  continue  to  do  so. 

“We  believe  that  within  a  few 
years  many  members  of  the 
Guild  will  themselves  appre¬ 
ciate  the  soundness  of  our  peti¬ 
tion  in  resisting  the  imposition 

Minneapolis,  Aug.  28 — TTie  of  a  new  condition  which  not 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  only  would  abridge  freedom  of  cizes  the 
Tribune  Company  announced  the  press,  but  would 
today  it  would  appeal  to  the  tentially  deprive  them 
National  War  Labor  Board  from  right  to  follow  the  dii 
a  ruling  handed  down  by  the  their  own  conscience.  . 

WLB’s  newspaper  commission.  " 

CIO  EcUtOrS  Get 

a  maintenance  of  menwership  _  _  —  - 
claaise  in  contracts  with  the  PAG  Instructions 
Newspaper  Guild  of  the  Twin 
Cities  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  26,  p.  20). 

The  newspaper  commission’s 
majority  ruling,  issued  Aug.  21, 
covered  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany’s  contracts  with  the  after¬ 
noon  Star  Journal,  Morning 
Tribune,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times,  a  division  of  the 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  Co. 

’That  the  company  plans  every 
legal  action  possible  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  ruling,  in  event  ‘even 
the  War  Labor  Board  turns 
down  its  appeal,  was  indicated 
in  the  following  statement:  “We 
anticipate  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will 
ultimately  support  our  view.” 

’This  sentence  was  contained 
in  a  statement  distributed  to 
employes  explaining  the  man¬ 
agement's  position.  ’The  state¬ 
ment,  signed  by  John  ’Thomp¬ 
son,  publisher,  read  in  part: 

‘"rhe  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  toward  unions  and  toward 
the  basic  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  over  the  years, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  SPT  organization. 

But  we  are  and  have  been,  as 
a  matter  of  deep  principle,  fun¬ 
damentally  opposed  to  mainte¬ 
nance  of  union  membership  or 
to  any  form  of  compulsory 
closed  or  Guild  shop  for  em¬ 
ployes  who  report,  write,  edit  or 
interpret  news. 

“Whether  a  reporter,  writer 
or  editor  chooses  from  time  to 
time  either  to  be  or  not  to  be  a 
member  of  a  union  or  of  any 
other  organization  of  any  kind 
is,  we  believe,  solely  his  own 
affair.  We  object  in  principle 
to  being  required  to  dismiss 
from  our  employ  any  reporter, 
writer  or  editor  of  news  who 
fails  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Guild  in  good  standing  once  he 
has  Joined. 

“National  policies  of  the  Guild 
change  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  Guild  takes  positions  on  con¬ 
troversial  issues  which  may  dif¬ 
fer  so  completely  from  the  con¬ 
victions  and  philosophies  of  in¬ 
dividual  members  that  those 
members  may  want  to  express 
their  disagreement,  and  retain 
their  freedom  of  action  within 
the  bounds  of  their  own  con¬ 
science.  by  resignation.  .  .  . 

“Menders  of  the  organization 
should  understand  that  .  .  .  we 
are  not  in  any  sense  opposing 
either  unions  or  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  There  is  no  diraute  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Guild  as  to 


Minneapolis 
Papers  Appeal 
WLB  Ruling 


have  been  elected  to  professional 
war  Gap  On  Press,”  which  urges  membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  honorary  journalism  fraternity, 
the  press  as  soon  as  the  war  is  *_ 
finished  and  exposes  government 
information  departments  mas¬ 
querading  as  news  agencies. 

The  article  particularly  criti- 
press  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  by  the 
French  Provisional  Government, 
observing  “their  new  press  ar¬ 
rangements  provide  in  effect  for 
a  government  monopoly  in 
news.” 

“We  may  as  well  admit,”  the 
article  states,  “that  some  of  the 
exiled  governments  now  in  our 
midst  have  a  far  from  demo¬ 
cratic  tradition  so  far  as  the 
press  is  concerned.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  therefore  for  all  concerned 
with  newspapers  and  the  craft 
of  journalism  to  decide  what 


Statement  Supports 
Union  Idea,  But  Sees 
Maintenance  os  Coercive 
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the  straight  facts. 


compact,  productivo  and  ra- 
ipomiva.  hat  baan  attablidiad 
on  a  foundation  of  yaan  of  aolld, 
itaady  pro|rau.  Iti  futura  ttibil- 
ily  and  protparity  It  ptovan,  net 


I  attaWithad  in  1 853,  hat  won  tha  lay- 
I  ally  and  conf  idanea  of  lit  raadan  by  f 
racofd  of  unblomithad  intagrity  and 
unfailinf  tatvica  to  tha  cemnwnily.  It  it 
tha  only  popor  in  tha  matfcat  that  tantt 
and  covan  all  part  of  tha  morliat  It  wN 
contiitua  to  grow  with,  and  tarva  tha  Hkes 
markat  of  tha  futura. 


In  Illinois  .  .  .  the  heart  is 
the  rich  PEORIAREA  .  .  . 
where  325JK)0  reader-buy¬ 
ers  will  see  your  message 
in  The  Peoria  Journal  and 
Star. 


A  Hearst  Newspaper 

Kasrataotad  Natfaaally  by 
HtAkST  ADVntTIMNC  SnVICt 


You  cannot  succeed 
by  not  doing  things” 

William  Randolph  Hoant  in  a  hnllotin  t»  bis  oditors 


PROOF  of  the  sound  sense  of  . 

those  seven  simple  words 
has  been  written  in  every  dis¬ 
patch  date-lined  Vichy  instead 
of  Paris. 

For  France,  sitting  in  "security** 
behind  her  Maginot  Line,  tried 
to  succeed  by  not  doing  things. 

So  far  in  this  war,  America  has 
followed  the  other  course. 

Starting  with  little  to  do  with — 
hghting  of  necessity  a  delaying 
action  while  we  gathered  our 
strength — we  nevertheless  built 
and  trained  and  prepared  for 
the  attack — and  today  are  herd¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  and  Nipponese 
hordes  to  their  holes  by  bomb, 
barrage  and  bayonet. 

But  the  question  remains,  as  the 
shape  of  victory  becomes  clear 
on  the  horizon,  just  what  we 
will  do  in  the  peace  to  come. 

You  can*t  produce  the  goods  that 
spell  prosperity  and  opportunity  and 
growth  with  men  paid  »o/ to  do  things. 

You  can*t  get  grain  or  good  red  beef 
from  farmers  paid  not  to  plant  and 
glow  and  raise  and  reap. 

You  can*t  expect  ambition  to  urge  on 
men  lulled  into  inactivity  by  worship 
of  a  seeming  "security**  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  government  owes  them 
a  living — for  their  votes. 

You  can*t  realize  America’s  world¬ 
wide  chance  to  break  all  previous 
records  by  heeding  those  drilled  in 
the  slow-down  school,  whether  you 
find  them  in  labor  or  management. 


And  what  shabby  treatment  of  return¬ 
ing  heroes,  flushed  and  eager  with 
the  pace  of  victory’s  drive,  to  welcome 
them  home,  pat  them  condescending¬ 
ly  on  the  shoulder — and  tell  them  to 
go  sit  in  the  corner  and  wait  for  their 
handout! 

No  ,  this  is  not  the  forward-looking 
future  for  which  American  blood  has 
been  shed. 

This  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  we 
poured  out  our  wealth,  built  up  our 
f^actories,  developed  our  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  products,  bought  freedom 
from  militarism’s  yoke.  ■ 

Our  people  did  this  for  a  dy- 
namic  future — for  the  forward-look¬ 


ing  ’forties  and  not  a  return 
to  the  hopeless  and  threadbare 
I  ’thirties. 

They  did  it  for  an  on-the-march 
America — and  there’s  an  obli¬ 
gation  on  every  free  American 
newspaper,  placed  there  by  the 
dawning  sight  of  victory,  to 
keep  that  fact  hammered  home 
on  high  and  low  alike. 

Hearst  Newspapers  welcome 
that  obligation.  For  many  years 
they  have  sought  to  perform 
similar  service,  telling  the  story 
of  now  as  a  prelude  of  the 
greatness  of  tomorrow.  That  is 
why,  in  more  than  a  dozen  key 
cities  of  America,  they  have 
earned  the  confidence  and 
special  regard  of  the  nearly 
5,000,000  families  who  read 
them.  Thus: 

If  it  is  on-the-minute,  accurate  news 
they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 

If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of  events 
or  trustworthy  editorial  counsel  they 
want,  they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists*  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no 
sensible  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the 
future  will  ignore. 

It  is  simply  that  in  planning  market¬ 
ing  programs  to  reach  these  people, 
he  should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first,  as  do  they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


SoTving  tb*  American  People  —  Ibeir  Freedom,  Security  and  Progress  —  by  providing  them  trustworthy  News,  Comment,  Cousssel,  Entertainment,  and  Advertising. 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
Morniog  and  Sunday 
BALTIMORf  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 
Evening 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morning  and  Evening 


CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 
DETROIT  TIMES 
Evening  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
Morning  and  Sunday 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL- AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morning  and  Sunday 

OAKLAND  POST-INQUIRER 
Evening 

PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening  and  Sunday 


SAN  ANTONIO  UGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday 

SAN  FRANOSCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN  FRANOSCO  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
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Press  Freedom 
Guarantee,  Not 
A  Right — ^McGill 

Editor  Urges  Papers 
To  “Come  Down  and 
Live  witti  the  People" 

If  newspapers  are  to  maintain 
the  press  freedom  which  they 
hold  so  dear  they  “must  come 
down  and  live  with  the  people; 
walk  the  streets  with  them;  sit 
in  their  homes  with  them;  fight 
with  them  and  for  them  and 
make  freedom  of  the  press  have 
a  living  meaning — something  the 
people  can  see  and  appreciate, 
something  they  want  for  their 
very  own,"  asserts  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill  in  the  September  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitu¬ 
tion  editor,  who  was  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  committee  in 
charge  of  getting  a  plank  on 
freedom  of  access  to  world  news 
written  into  national  party  plat¬ 
forms,  is  critical  of  the  press  but 
also  holds  out  hope  for  its  bat¬ 
tle  In  his  article,  “There  Is 
Time  Yet." 

Guarantee— A  Free  Preaa 

He  points  out  that  a  free 
press  is  not  the  property  of  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  or  writers  but 
a  guarantee  to  the  people  and 
that  as  such  it  remains  free 
“only  so  long  as  it  exists  in  that 
free  status  in  the  minds  and  af¬ 
fections  ef  the  people." 

Describing  what  he  saw  and 
heard  when  he  went  into  Aus¬ 
tria  a  few  days  after  the  (Ar¬ 
mans,  Mr.  McGill  knows,  he  de¬ 
clares,  that  not  only  can  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  be  taken  away 
but  also  that  it  can  be  removed 
“casually”  if  the  people  permit. 

Therefore,  he  continues,  when 
editors  and  publishers  “express 
the  fear  that  freedom  of  the 
press  may  be  abrogated  or  de- 
s^oyed”  they  are  really  expres¬ 
sing  fear  of  the  people,  who 
alone  can  abolish  that  freedom. 

Consequently,  inspiring  the 
people  to  an  active  desire  for  a 
free  press  necessitates  on  the 
part  of  new;^>aper  executives  a 
revision  of  their  conception  of 
that  freedom  from  “the  right  to 
publish”  to  the  right  of  the 
people  to  full  information. 

The  reader  “seeing  a  news¬ 
paper  give  at  least  a  fair  show¬ 
ing  to  news  unpleasant  to  that 
newspaper  and  hostile  to  its 
policies,  is  smart  enough  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  fact”  and  "would 
be  quick  to  speak  up  for  the 
newspaper  and  for  his  idea 
about  freedom  of  the  press,” 
claims  the  newspaper  editor. 

“Freedom  of  the  press,”  he 
concludes,  “must  no  longer  have 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  those  who 
guarantee  it.” 

■ 

“Appreciate  America" 

As  part  of  its  campaign  to 
create  la  the  mtnds  of  workers 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  American  citizenship,  “Appre- 
dnte  America,”  non-political, 
DOD-denominational  and  non¬ 
profit  organization,  is  currently 
offering  a  mat  service  of  editorial 
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cartoons  by  Vaughn  Shoemaker, 
Chicago  Daily  News  cartoonist 
and  F^itzer  Prize  winner.  The 
cartoons  are  drawn  exclusiveiy 
for  Appreciate  America  and  are 
being  offered  to  newspapers  and 
other  publications  on  a  once-a- 
month  basis  at  a  cost  of  25  cents 
per  mat.  Appreciate  America, 
wUh  headquarters  at  130  N.  La- 
Saile  St.,  Chicago,  is  headed  by 
Gen.  A.  F.  Lorenzen,  publish¬ 
ers’  representative.  Among  its 
leaders  are  H.  B.  Snyder,  Gary 
(Ind. )  Post-Tribune  editor,  and 
W.  W.  Waymack,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
n 

Cooper  Urges  Free 
Dissemination  of  News 

The  major  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  should  now  “ad¬ 
vance  the  principle  that  the 
peace  settlements  will  include 
guarantees  of  the  right  of  men 
to  get,  send  and  publish  the 
news,”  Kent  Cooper,  executive 
director  of  the  Asrociated  Press, 
declared  in  an  article  carried 
by  the  September  Free  World. 

He  urges  free  dissemination  of 
news  in  all  countries  as  a  requi¬ 
site  of  durable  peace,  writing: 

“While  government  control  of 
the  flow  of  news  and  information 
must  be  prevented,  major  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  Nations 
should  lend  their  benediction  to 
the  development  of  independent 
news  agencies  responsible  only 
to  the  publications,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  other  outlets  they 
serve,  which  in  turn  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  their  public.” 


“Lots  of 
my  friends 
need  more 
new  lines  of 


warned  Mr.  Tolchard  this  would  happeti* 
if  he  put  that  ad  in  the  Buffalo  Eveuiug  News. 
It  reaches  a  quarter  of  a  million  families  every 


j.  j.  McCutcheon  merchondtse. 
Advertiains  Manaser 
Oerniantowii  Courier 


"Not  a  week  passes  but  that 
one  of  my  retailers,  now  us¬ 
ing  the  Germantown  Courier, 
asks  me  about  other  linea  of 
nationally  advertised  m  e  r  - 
chandise.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  they  can  use,  I  suggest 
that  you  get  in  touch  with  us 
right  away.  In  addition  to 
the  Courier  with  22,500  circu¬ 
lation,  we  also  publish  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News  with  224100 
and  the  Main  Line  Times  with 
7.906  circulation.  A  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  52.000  and 
more  than  160,000  readers. 

“Many  of  our  agency  friends 
tell  us  that  one  good  daily  in 
Philadelphia  and  our  three 
papers  will  do  a  real  selling 
job  for  anv  product. 

“If  you  have  anything  that 
our  retail  customers  can  sell, 
we  can  help  you  get  the  right 
kind  of  di^ribution.  Call  on 
us.  write  or  phone.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 
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>Kvk^A  newspaper 

NETWORK  IN  TEXAS/ 


TEXHS  QUHlITV  NEUJSPRPER 


#  ANNOUNCEMENT 


These  seven  newspapers  can  now  be 
bought  through  the  Texas  Quality 
Newspaper  Network,  just  as  you  buy 
radio!  A  new,  easy,  effective  way  to  thor¬ 
oughly  round  out  your  every  Texas 
schedule! 


- 

DEMSdN 


L/uMSHkic^ 


SAN  ANttlO 


TAILORED  FOR 
ADVERTISERS 
AND  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


The  schedule  of  rates  below  were 
carefully  worked  out  to  conform  to 
habits  and  needs  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  today. 


For  fartfcar  iafermatiaa  wrlfa 
Taaas  Qaoiffy  Muwtfmptrt,  lac., 
1219  Ub^rtf  loak  talMiaf, 
Dalimt  1,  Taiat. 


TEXAS  QUALirr  NEWSPAPER  NETWORK 

(These  discounts  olso  allowed  on  any  additional  space  used  within  1 5  days  preceding 
or  succeeding  discount  periods  if  included  in  contracts. I 

.  Net  Saviag* 

Ditceaat 

500  lines  of  space  (or  more)  in  each  paper  ap-  rv/»r  /  /'Ax 

pearing  in  30-day  period .  0%  4.04^ 

1,000  lines  of  space  (or  more)  in  each  paper  ap-  ^  . 

pearing  in  30.daypcri^  ..  .  ..  10%  5.80^ 

500  lines  of  space  per  month  minimum  in  each  ^  ‘^nr  /"  x 

paper  for  three  consecutive  months  .  .  .  1^/^  0#yO' 

1. 000  lines  of  space  per  month  minimum  in  each  -  _ 

paper  for  three  consecutive  months  ...  1  ^ %  0»  /  vl’ 


MARTHAII 
NEWS  MESSENCCR 


i^i^l^deas 


WMC  RuIm  Explcdned 

WITH  the  cooperation  of  the 
Utah  state  office  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  has  begun  a  series 
of  question  and  answer  articles 
on  controls  of  the  conunission 
Interpreted  for  both  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employe.  Ques¬ 
tions  from  both  are  submitted  to 
ttie  editor  of  the  Tribune  and 
referred  to  the  WMC  for  con¬ 
cise,  explicit  answers. 


Honor  Serviconen  in  Ads 
UNUSUAL  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  developing  boUi  good¬ 
will  and  reader  interest  for  a 
restaurant  at  Abbotsford,  B.  C., 
operating  under  the  name  of 
"TTie  Teddy  Bear.”  Each  week 
the  firm  selects  a  family  in  the 
district  with  two  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  on  active  service.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  each  of  the  members 
of  the  family  in  their  uniform 
together  with  a  thurr^nail 
sketch  is  then  reproduced  in 
the  advertisement. 

When  the  campaign  originally 
started,  a  single  soldier,  sailor, 
or  airman  was  selected  and  fea¬ 
tured  each  week,  but  recently 
fomilies  with  three  and  four  on 
active  service  have  been  given 
publicity. 

The  head  for  the  series  is 
“The  Si>otlight  Shines  on  the 

-  Family,”  and  the  name  of 

the  particular  family  being  fea¬ 
tured  each  week  appears  in  the 
blank  space. 


No  Hitler  Pix 

“HITLER’S  In  When  He’s  Out” 
has  been  adopted  as  the  slogan 
of  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  News,  in 
regard  to  the  much-publicized 
bad-man. 

The  editors  have  decreed  there 
will  be  no  more  pictures  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  until 
Adolf  Hitler  either  quits  or  is 
killed. 

“We’re  hoping  we  get  to  run 
his  picture  tomorrow,  but  not 
because  we  like  to  look  at  him,” 
says  J.  L.  Swindle,  city  editor. 


Road  to  Berlin 

DISTANCE  of  the  closest  Allied 

military  columns  to  Berlin  is 
noted  daily  in  a  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Daily  Journal  front  page 
box  published  alongside  the 
masthead. 

Headed  “Mileage  to  Berlin,” 
the  box  contains  a  heavy  circle 
in  the  center,  with  lines  leading 
to  it  from  various  points  of  the 
compass,  and  the  mileage  shown 
from  northern  France,  southern 
France,  Italy  and  Russia. 

The  distances  are  made  more 
vivid  to  the  reader  by  a  foot¬ 
note:  “Comparison — San  Diego 
to  San  Francisco,  571  miles.” 


Food  Communique 
AS  A  SERVICE  to  housewives, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  has  inaugurated  a  weekly 
“communique”  from  the  home 
food-front,  listing  information 
and  prices  on  local  markets  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Surveys  of  growers’  markets 
are  conducted  &e  morning  prior 
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to  publication  of  the  com¬ 
munique  to  determine  current 
price  ranges  and  reports  on 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  column  also  includes  com¬ 
ments  on  whether  the  produce  is 
“nearing  its  peak”  and  how  long 
it  may  be  expected  to  remain  on 
the  market,  and  it  predicts  date 
of  availability  on  fruits  not  yet 
on  the  markets.  ’The  Deseret 
News  has  been  giving  the  “com- 
mtmique  from  the  home  food- 
front”  prominent  play  on  the 
first  page  of  the  second  section 
each  publication  day. 

Busy  Reader  Column 
A  TWO-COLUMN  box-head  “For 
Busy  Readers”  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  as  a  daily  feature.  Shorts 
on  world  events  usually  run  one 
long  paragraph  and  include  the 
news  in  a  concise  and  brief 
form.  Six  or  eight  items  usually 
constitute  the  daily  column. 

Correction 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regrets 
defeminizing  Mrs.  Maud 
O’Bryan  Ronstrom,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  want-ad  colum¬ 
nist,  in  “Bright  Ideas”  for  Aug. 
5.  “He”  is  really  a  she. 


Short  Sah 


ed 


FORMER  All-American  half¬ 
back  Lt.  Tom  Harmon,  now  an 
Army  flier,  may  best  reconcile 
himself  to  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  will  permit  him  td 
keep  no  secrets  from  his  bride,! 
movie  star  Elyse  Knox.  Report-} 
ing  the  approaching  marriage,! 
the  Chicago  Herald~ American, 
Aug.  22,  concluded  its  story: 
‘"rhey  will  wed  in  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel  where  Harmon  wor¬ 
shipped  an  undergraduate.” 

■ 

OF  COURSE,  some  persons 
would  probably  be  inclined  to 
use  the  old-fashioned  ironing 
board,  but  not  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  according  to 
this  headline  in  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review: 

OPA  WILL  PRESS 
SUITS  ON  RENTS 
■ 

WHAT  WE  want  to  know  is, 
why  did  the  woman  who 
placed  the  following  ad  in  the 
Montreal  Herald  want  a  safety 
pin  and  a  piece  of  string? 


IN  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MARKET 

loduftrial  concenu  hoow  cfae  im* 
ponaoce  of  ketpiiic  th«lf  name* 
and  the  record  of  tbeir  acrricea 
before  the  public.  They  are  lec- 
ting  their  tighta  now  for  the  poet- 
war  markeu.  It  if  eignififant  that 
during  the  firet  6  months  of  1944 
The  Sun  published  32%  more  in¬ 
dustrial  adveftising  than  any  other 
New  Yodc  weekday  oc  Sunday 
newspaper. 


tBhs  ^nn 

New  York 


“WILL  THE  middle  aged  ser¬ 
viceman  (he  will  recognize  the 
description),  who  produced  the 
safety  pin  and  piece  of  string  at 
the  right  moment  and  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  for  the  dark  lady  in 
grey,  near  Peel  and  St.  Cath¬ 
erine  on  Monday  evening  about 
ten  o’clock,  when  all  seemed 
lost,  please  write  to  Box  6951 
Herald  Office  so  that  contact 
may  be  established  and  thanks 
properly  proffered.  To  be  hon¬ 
est,  am  quite  interested  apart 
from  the  Pin  and  String.” 

■ 

NO  DOUBT  the  groom  felt  this 
way,  at  least  for  the  present, 
but  the  Bellefontaine  (O.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  really  had  no  intention 
of  printing  feelings  as  well  as 
facts  in  the  following  social 
item  .  .  .  romance  just  invaded 
the  linotype. 

“Mary  Catherine - ,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  - , 

of  East  Liberty,  became  the  life 
of  Jack  F.  -  ...  in  a  cere¬ 

mony  performed  at  10:30  a.m. 
...  in  the  Hanover  Presbyterian 
Church.” 

■ 

THE  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader  headlined  a  dispatch 
from  AP  correspondent  E.  D. 
Ball  in  this  fashion: 

‘Patton  Medicine’  Gags  Nazis 
Worse  than  the  castor  oil  our 
mother  made  us  take,  we  hope, 
a 

IT  REALLY  happened  at  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post-Stand¬ 
ard.  The  city  editor  phoned  the 
engraving  plant. 

“Kill  that  two-column  Bur¬ 


roughs  cut  we  sent  over,”  he 
said. 

‘"The  Burroughs  cut?” 

“Right.” 

“O.K.” 

Later,  when  the  cuts  came 
back,  the  Burroughs  engraving 
was  among  them.  But  there  was 
still  one  r^ssing. 

It  was  a  two-column  cut  of  a 
couple  of  donkeys. 

■ 

Rules  Carriers 
Need  No  Permits 

Newspaper  boys  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  have  permits  from  the 
state  department  of  labor  and 
industry,  the  Michigan  attorney 
general’s  office  has  ruled. 

In  an  opinion  prepared  for 
George  W.  Dean,  state  labor 
commissioner,  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  referred  to  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  said:  “Where  a 
person  employed  by  a  publish¬ 
ing  company  to  deliver  papers  is 
not  subject  to  control  as  to  the 
method  or  means  by  which  he 
produces  the  result  contracted 
for,  he  is  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor,  and  his  negligence  would 
not  render  the  company  liable, 
in  an  action  on  the  same.” 
m 

Wants  Fast  V-Doy  News 

When  V-day  arrives,  James 
Gervos  wants  the  news,  but 
fast.  He  inserted  this  ad,  in  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican:  “Ten 
dollars  will  be  awarded  to  the 
first  newsboy  to  bring  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican,  announcing 
the  fall  of  Germany  to  Jim.” 


Trucks  loaded  with  as-usual  reconversion  goods  we  beglnn^ 
to  roll  to  nation-wide  markets  from  the  Industries  of  Scran¬ 
ton  freight  cars  for  civilian  merchandise  make  an  app^- 
ance  •.  .  b^ye™  buzz  in  the  area,  with  JoresiBhW  ordera 
No  “Pull-spe^-ahead”  signal,  but  there’s  sufficient  evident 
to  prove  Scranton’s  new  place  in  the  great  markets  of  America. 

Plants  built  primarily  for  war  are  scheduled  for  conversion 
to  civilian  neMs  .  .  .  such  plants  as  the  big  Murray  Corpora¬ 
tion  factory  and  the  Western  Electric  Institutions 
making  Army-Navy  nets,  camouflage,  etc.,  will  return  to  na¬ 
tionally-advertised  lace  curtains.  And  so  . .  . 
list  of  Scranton’s  old — and  new — industries  •  .  .  360  of  them. 

An  Interlockfed  trade  area  of  300,000  ^ 

straight  “in  the  family”  trade  section  of  229,000  ...  likes  to 
those  harbingers  of  a  Busy  Tomorrow.  So  do  the  toousan« 
of  anthracite  miners,  with  THEIR  bright  horizon  of  perma¬ 
nent  demand. 

Scranton’s  OUTWARD-BOUND  deliveries  are  a  happy  mar¬ 
ket  omen. 


Scronton's  First  Newspaper  for  More  Then  a  Third  Century 
GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY,  Representdt.vei 

NfcW  YORk  CHICAGO  PHIIA08lPHiA  OfcTROlT  end  CLfcVfcLANO 
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by  us  to  Crossley  who  wrote  us  on  June 
30,  i943,  “we  recommend  600  dialings 
for  each  time  period.”  (This  is  more  than 
the  number  they  make  in  New  York  in 
their  continuing  studies  for  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Analysis  of  Broadcasting.) 

You  say  “The  newspaper  data  are 
not  comparable.  Newspaper  readership 
studies  were  made  by  Qark  and  some  of 
them  date  back  to  1939;  whereas  the 
radio  figures  represent  a  spot  test  of 
current  programs.” 

The  facts:  We  used  studies  made 
between  1939  and  1943  in  order  to  include 
as  many  New  York  newspapers  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  since  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership,  sponsored  by  the 
ANA  and  AAAA,  shows  that  readership 
of  newspapernews  stories  and  advertising 
has  increased  since  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have 
placed  newspapers  at  a  disadvantage  by 
using  the  earlier  studies. 

You  say:  “OWI  can  tell  about  a 
dozen  war  campaigns  tried  in  newspapers 
and  which  failed.  Then  radio  did  the  Job.” 

The  facts:  Editor  and  Publisher  re¬ 
ports  that  OWI  does  not  know  of  one 
such  campaign. 

You  say :  “The  size  of  the  sample  used 
on  the  sponsor  identification  portion  of 
the  survey  presumably  is  too  small.” 

The  facts:  The  sponsor  identification 
sample  was  small,  simply  because  from 
600  to  1,200  dialings  failed  to  turn  up,  in 
most  instances,  more  than  a  dozen  listen¬ 
ers  per  program.  When  only  a  handful  of 
people  listen  to  a  program,  the  number 
identifying  the  sponsor  is  not  very 
important. 


Am  open  letter  to  New  York  radio  siatione 
eoncerning  tempering  wrath  with  judgment 


It  was  all  right  with  us  when  your 
industry  organized  the  big  drive  for  the 
retail  advertising  dollar  (even  if  it  was 
synchronized  with  our  inability,  because 
of  newsprint  shortages,  to  accept  all  the 
retail  advertising  offered  us).  We’re  for 
anything  that  might  help  the  retailer — 
whose  interesting  presentation  of  news 
about  wanted  merchandise  makes  our 
papers  more  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Because  we  wanted  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  value  of  a  package  being 
offered  at  such  a  time,  we  commissioned 
Crossley,  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  highly 
respect^  names  in  radio,  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  impact 
on  New  York  families  of  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  New  York  retail  stores.  Crossley 
used  the  coincidental  telephone  method, 
endorsed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  regularly  used  by  both 
the  Crossley  and  C.  E.  Hooper  organiza¬ 
tions  to  determine  radio  ratings. 

Since  then  you  have  attempted  to 
discredit  our  presentation  based  upon 
the  Crossley  research  and  that  of  two 
other  research  organizations  of  estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

Let  us  expose  your  criticism  to  the 
facts. 

Yon  ssy :  We  shouldn't  have  projected 
coincidental  telephone  ratings  to  total 
radio  homes. 

The  facts:  You,  yourselves,  have  en¬ 
dorsed  such  procedure. 

Listen  to  this  from  page  13  of  your 
booklet,  “How  to  Measure  Radio  Audi¬ 
ences,”  prepared  by  your  Retail  Promo¬ 
tion  Committee.  “Basically  a  ‘rating’  is 
the  percentage  of  families  who  heard  a 
particular  program  on  some  specified 
day  or  days  with  the  radio  families  in  the 
area  surveyed  taken  as  1(X)%.” 

And,  in  the  next  succeeding  para¬ 
graph  on  the  same  page  of  this  booklet 
your  Committee  states,  “The  coincident^  I 
telephone  method  is  the  simplest  techniqu : 
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and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  widely 
used.” 

Furthermore,  radio  research  has 
shown  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
there  are  no  essential  differences  between 
ratings  based  upon  telephone  homes  and 
those  based  on  a  cross-section  of  all 
homes. 


You  say:  “The  sample  was  insuffi¬ 
cient.” 

The  facts:  Crossley  made  from  599  to 
1 ,230  dialings  for  each  of  the  21  programs 
checked.  The  number  of  dialings  was  left 


You  say:  “Why  attempt  to  judge  the 
efficacy  of  a  program  sponsored  by  a 
credit  jeweler  from  data  culled  from  a 
telephone  survey.” 

The  facts:  The  program  referred  to  is 
called  “Shoot  the  Works”  competing,  on 
Saturday  evenings  at  9:00  p.m.,  with  the 
Lucky  Strike  Hit  Parade  and  other  net¬ 
work  shows.  Crossley  found  exactly  three 
out  of  602  homes  listening  to  “Shoot  the 
Works.”  This  just  about  judges  the 
efficacy  of  the  program,  doesn’t  it!  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  at  this  writing,  this  particular 
program  is  no  longer  sponsor^.) 

There  is  also  that  amazing  article  by 
one  Cecile  Robinson  in  Broadcasting,  July 
3rd,  in  which  “observation  per  dollar” 
figures  are  quoted  for  spot  announce¬ 
ments  and  compared  with  “observation” 
figures  for  national  advertisements  in  two 
New  York  newspapers,  although  no 
national  ads,  but  only  retail,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  study. 

Although  the  article  specifically  states 
that  “Hooper  ratings  (are)  used  as  a  basis 
for  this  study,”  careful  investigation  fails 
to  find  any  instance  where  Hooper  ever 
determined  ratings  for  spot  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  New  York  Newspapers 
Advertising  Managers 


What  it*m  all  abnut 


iEvemts  leading  up  to 
Radio's  criticism  of  the  study 
'Newspaper  Readers  and  Radio  Listeners' 
sponsored  bp  New  York  newspapers.) 


JANUARY  1943.  The  redoning  of  news, 
print  forces  New  York  newspapers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  raUoning  of  advertising  space  with 
their  retail  accounts. 

NOVEMBER  1943.  The  radio  Imeresu 
joinUy  sponsor  and  present  their  case  for 
retail  advertising,  as  conceived  by  Sheldon 
Coons. 

MAY  1944.  The  New  York  newspapers 
release  the  results  of  Studies  made  by  im¬ 
partial  research  organizations. 

(1)  FACT  FINDERS.  INC.  determined 
the  attitude  toward  nesvspaper  and  radio 
advertising  of  10,636  men  and  women 
shoppers  at  21  large  New  York  City  retail 
stores. 

RESULT— 86.4%  of  the  shoppers  wanted 
newspaper  advertising:  69.6%  wouid  prefer 
radio  programs  wUhoul  advertising. 

(2)  CROSSLEY.  INC  checked  listening 
to  21  radio  programs  sponsored  by  New 
York  retail  stores. 

RESULT — 13  of  the  21  programs  were 
listened  to  by  less  than  1  %  of  the  600  or 
more  homes  checked.  For  13  out  of  21 
programs,  no  one  of  the 600 or  more  famines 
checked  could  name  the  sponsor. 

(3)  COST  study  based  on  the  Crosalev 
radio  checks  and  readership  checks  made 
by  B.  H.  Grant  Research  Associates. 

RESULT — ^The  median  cost  of  reaching 
1 .000  women  through  retail  advertisemenit 
in  New  York  newspapers  SI. 16:  the  median 
cost  of  reaching  1 .000  radio  homes — S4.S7. 
(Based  on  lime  costs  only.) 


Women's  Role 
Underplayed — 
SheFinds  Career 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Seventh  in  a  Series  on  Women 
Washinirion  (Correspondents) 

The  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  from  the  West  who  started 
her  career  as  feature  editor  of 
the  Moccasin 

Print,  a  high - 

school  paper  in  a 
one  -  time  Creek 
Indian  Tillage, 
and  broke  onto 
the  front  page 
of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World 
with  stories  on 
Indian  and  polit¬ 
ical  pow-wows  is 
Malvina  Ste- 
phenson,  who 
now  covers  Stephenson 
Washington  for 

the  Cincinnati  (O. )  Times-Star, 
contributes  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  King  Features  Syndicate, 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  and,  via  a  weekly  radio 
program  with  Ray  Henle,  to  the 
West  Virginia  Network,  and  cap¬ 
italizes,  as  her  special  field,  the 
significance  of  women  in  politics. 

From  the  age  of  10,  when  she 
edited  a  pen-and-ink  magazine 
devo'ed  to  movie  stars,  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  urge  in  Miss  Stephenson 
was  perceptible,  but  she  de¬ 
clares  that  it  took  the  jolt  of  the 
depression  to  make  her  take  her 
profession  and  training  for  it 
seriously. 

She  takes  no  credit  for  her 
first  job  successes,  part-time  on 
a  country  weekly  under  Howard 
Bonham,  now  one  of  the  “big¬ 
wigs  in  public  relations  at  the 
Red  Cross  ^headquarters”  in 
Washington. 

Discusses  Early  Successes 

"An  interview  with  the  then 
governor.  W.  J.  Holloway,  and 
a  description  of  the  new  mansion 
constituted  my  prize  stories  for 
the  weekly,”  she  said,  and  added 
modestly,  “but  as  a  reporter  I 
really  deserved  no  credit  for 
what  I  considered  my  major 
scoops.  Governor  Holloway  was 
a  former  law  partner  of  my 
father,  and  the  stories  were  mine 
for  the  asking.” 

With  such  a  start,  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  mechanics  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  college  seemed  un¬ 
necessary,  she  admitted,  and  she 
quitted  her  journalism  course 
after  a  semester,  but  “the  depres¬ 
sion  interrupted  this  peaceful 
bliss  in  my  ivory  tower.”  After 
teaching  in  a  small  town,  she 
was  glad  to  supplement  her  A.B. 
from  a  teachers  college  with 
study  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

Aided  by  a  part-time  job  in 
the  publicity  department  she 
emerged  in  1936,  as  she  notes, 
“with  a  Master's  degree,  a 
thesis  on  ‘Covering  the  House  of 
Representatives’,  a  small  deficit 
in  the  budget”  and  a  healthy  re¬ 
spect  for  Frank  McNaughton, 
“then  Oklahoma  City  capitol 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press,  now  No.  2  man  in  Time 
Magazine’s  Washington  bureau,” 


who  gave  her  “realistic,  hard- 
boiled  pointers.” 

Jobs  were  tough  to  get,  but 
Miss  Stephenson  “finally  per¬ 
suaded  (he  Tulsa  World  to  allow 
me  to  submit  city  briefs  from 
neighboring  villages,  as  a  coun¬ 
try  correspondent.  It  was  a 
campaign  year  and  politics  was 
my  specialty. 

“When  the  senatorial  candi¬ 
dates  came  through  our  town  I 
submitted  stories,  plugging  the 
paper’s  favorite,  until  I  got  a 
surprise  call  from  the  city  editor. 
He  wanted  to  see  what  manner 
of  girl  this  was  who  dashed  off 
political  stories  with  the  ease  of 
a  ward  heeler  seeking  votes.” 

Established  as  successor  to  the 
only  girl  on  the  World  city  desk, 
much  to  her  surprise  she  began 
hitting  the  front  page  with  by¬ 
line  stories,  colorful  features 
available  in  Oklahoma. 

“I  covered  Indians  and  pow¬ 
wows,  political  squabbles  and 
Okies,”  she  narrates.  “I  was  sent 
everywhere  from  the  city  jail 
to  the  million-dollar  art  museum. 
Top  salary  for  a  girl  in  those 
parts  was  $25  weekly,  and  I  soon 
caught  on  to  the  correspondence 
game.” 

A  series  on  the  Iron  Lung  dur¬ 
ing  an  infantile  paralysis  epi¬ 
demic  won  her  an  all-expense 
trip  to  New  York,  a  radio  ap¬ 
pearance  and  $100. 

Capitalises  Women's  Significance 

When  her  correspondence  led 
to  contact  with  King  Features 
and  more  newspapers,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  shift  her  center  of  oper¬ 
ations  to  Washington  and  free¬ 
lance.  slanting  her  first  writing 
toward  the  significance  of  women 
in  politics,  which  she  found 
somewhat  overlooked  in  national 
news. 

She  went  to  the  capital  in 
1940.  a  campaign  year,  and  the 
hunting  was  good.  “For  King 
Features  I  did  a  series  on  Ladies 
of  ♦h**  Ballot  and  one  on  po¬ 
tential  First  Ladies.  I  did  nu¬ 
merous  other  stories  for  the 
NANA  also,  as  well  as  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan."  Her  other  contracts 
followed. 

“During  four  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington.”  she  remarked,  “I  have 
interviewed  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  women  for  national  syn¬ 
dicates  and  my  local  papers. 
Most  recently,  I  believe  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  interview  with 
Mrs.  James  V.  Forrestal  after 
she  became  a  full-fledged  cabinet 
wife.  In  the  summer  of  1942  I 
went  to  Mexico  City  and  was  one 
of  the  first  women  to  interview 
President  Camacho.” 

Miss  Stephenson  is  pretty  firm¬ 
ly  established  now  as  one  of  the 
capital’s  leading  press  women. 
Last  year  she  served  as  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
and  during  the  coming  year  is 
guest  committee  chairman. 

■ 

Hearst  Art  Bums 

Several  items  in  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  art  collection 
were  destroyed  last  week  by  a 
firo  which  razed  the  Gables, 
p’lpst  building  at  the  publisher's 
Wvntoon  estate  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 


"Tommy"  Gets 
Youngsters  to 
Red  Cross  Class 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  A  u  g.  28 — 
“Tonuny”  is  only  a  lad  in  a  car¬ 
toon — brain  child  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal’s  advertising  art  depart¬ 
ment — but  he’s  such  a  sprightly, 
appealing  youngster  that  he  al¬ 
most  had  a  lot  of  folks  holler¬ 
ing  “Uncle”  before  his  work  was 
over. 

“Tommy,”  in  brief,  is  the  lively 
little  boy,  who,  in  two  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  press  to  appeal  to 
Atlanta  youth  to  enroll  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  swimming  and 
life-saving  classes,  deluged  the 
Red  Cross  Water  Safety  Depart¬ 
ment  with  applications,  forced  it 
to  beat  the  brushes  for  volunteer 
instructors,  and  put  classes  on  a 
morning-and-afternoon  basis  at 
all  city  and  county  public  pools. 

Stores  Pay  Bill 

Full  credit  for  footing  the  bill 
for  “Tommy’s”  two  public  bows 
goes  to  Colonial  Stores,  Inc., 
operator  of  the  Pender  and 
Rogers  stores.  Big  Star  super¬ 
markets  and  Little  Star  stores. 

The  Atlanta  Red  Cross  Chap¬ 
ter,  looking  about  for  a  means 
of  attracting  children  of  six 
years  and  over  to  its  water  safety 
classes,  conferred  with  offi(nals 
of  the  food  company  and  the 
Journal’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Thus  “Tommy  ”  was  con¬ 
ceived. 

Late  in  May  and  early  in  June 
the  cartoon  came  out  in  panels 
three  columns  wide  by  six  inches 
deep.  In  each  there  were  three 
drawings  of  “Tommy,”  readied 
for  the  water,  telling  the  story 
of  the  classes  that  were  getting 
under  way.  In  each  “Tommy” 
called  attention  to  a  coupon 
which  might  be  sent  the  chapter 
to  obtain  further  information. 

The  water-minded  youngster 
told  juvenile  Atlanta  that  pupils 
would  be  admitted  free  to  city 
and  county  pools,  and  that  they 
could  learn  to  swim,  swim  better 
or  save  lives,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

From  Atlanta  and  Fulton 
County,  724  sent  in  coupons.  In 
addition,  66  cities  and  towns 
through  Georgia  and  Alabama 
were  heard  from.  These  in¬ 
quiries  had  to  be  forwarded  to 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  places 
concerned. 

Through  July  15,  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter  had  issued  894 
certificates:  415  beginner  swim¬ 
ming,  222  intermediate  swim¬ 
ming,  165  swimmer  and  92  life¬ 
saving.  Every  child  who  regis¬ 
tered  will  be  given  the  chance 
to  receive  a  certificate  before 
the  summer  is  over. 

■ 

Campaign  Literature 

In  place  of  the  controversial 
Democratic  campaign  book  of 
other  years  now  banned  by  the 
Hatch  Act,  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  has  issued  a 
series  of  11  illustrated,  printed 
booklets  devoted  to  national  is¬ 
sues.  Among  the  booklets  is  an 
address  by  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  entitled,  “For  What  the 
Hell  Should  We  Apologize?” 
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More  folks  are  insisting  on  reading  the  Sun>Telegraph  daily 
and  Sunday  than  at  any  time  in  history. 

To  take  care  of  this  greater  audience  and  to  maintain  adequate 
coverage  of  the  BIG  NEWS  in  text  and  news  pictures  we  have 
been  compelled  to  ration  advertising. 

We  have  done  this  fairly  and  our  advertisers  have  accepted 
It  cheerfully — knowing  that  it  is  a  necessary  mutual  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  best  interests  of  newspaper  tradition. 

So,  we  have  taken  care  of  these  new  Volunteer  readers  with 
the  very  best  newspaper  we  could  produce.  They  came  to  us: 

Without  premiums!  Without  contests!  Without  insurance  policies! 
Without  big  circulation  promotional  ' campaigns! 

Without  circulation  drives! 


"Fast  speedeth  the  night  away; 

Soon  cometh  the  glorious  day*  ^ 

ind  when  the  Great  Day  comes  we  will  be  a  Greater  Newspaper. 


Australian  Finds  War 
Abroad  “Comfortable” 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


“IT’S  A  comfortable  war  in 

France”  compared  with  that 
in  th0  South  Pacific,  Tom  Gurr, 
editor  of  the  Sydney  (Aus.) 
Sunday  Sun,  told  Editoh  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  shortly  after 
his  return  from  three  months  in 
England  and  France. 

In  no  way  disparaging  the 
seriousness  of  the  European  situ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Gurr  nevertheless 
claims  that  it  was  like  a  "rescue 
to  go  to  France  after  the  Pa¬ 
cific”  and,  having  himself  ex¬ 
perienced  portions  of  the  New 
Guinea  campaign,  he  speaks 
with  authority. 

Surveys  for  Expansion 

The  Australian  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  came  to  the  United 
States  and  went  on  to  England 
three  months  ago  to  survey  the 
field,  both  here  and  there,  for 
expansion  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.  of  Australia,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  paper  and  others, 
among  them  the  Sydney  Daily 
Sun. 

Since  the  papers  have  ambi¬ 
tions  though,  because  of  the 
war,  somewhat  indefinite  plans 
for  post-war  growth,  he  was  pri- 
HMirily  concerned  with  examin¬ 
ing  plant  and  other  facilities, 
but,  being  a  newspaper  writer 
as  well  as  an  editor,  he  was  also 
accredited  to  SHAEF  and  sent 
several  dispatches  back  to  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Mr.  Gurr  explained  that  his 
papers  recognize  the  need  for 
new  techniques  and  other  de¬ 
velopments  after  the  war  and 
therefore  “are  looking  a-  long 
way  to  the  future.”  While  he 
expects  the  European  war  to 
end  “pretty  soon,”  he  is  equally 
confident  that  the  Pacific  phase 
will  last  in  the  neighborho^  of 
two  additional  years. 

This  conviction,  plus,  he  said, 
the  fact  that  restrictions  on  news¬ 
print  in  Europe  will  slacken  only 
gradually,  postponing  normality 
there  for  at  least  two  years,  ac¬ 
count  for  the  “long  way”  to  the 
future,  which  Associated  News¬ 
papers  anticipates. 

As  a  war  correspondent,  Mr. 
Gurr  was  one  of  the  eight 
who,  on  D-day,  flew  over  the 
invasion  action,  later  paid  a 
visit  to  the  land  war  in  France 
and  experienced  and  inter¬ 
viewed  others  who  experienced 
the  first  robot  bomb  attacks. 

While  in  Europe  there  was 
death  and  horror  in  sufiSciency, 
Mr.  Gurr  could  not  help  con¬ 
trasting  the  “unreality”  of  men 
fighting  under  sunny  skies  in 
green  fields  where  but  an  hour 
away  is  comfort  and  civilization 
with  the  intense  alternating 
heat  and  cold,  mud  waist-deep, 
grass  ten  feet  high,  and  rampant 
disease  which  characterized  the 
New  Guinea  campaign. 

Mr.  Gurr  experienced  this 
miserable  Pacific  war  when,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  last  year, 
he  was  making  a  doc\unentary 
film,  “Jungle  Patrol.”  for  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  The 


film,  the  basis  for  a  book  Mr. 
Gurr  is  currently  writing,  was 
made  of  actual  Pacific  warfare, 
the  essence  of  which  is  many 
small  battles  between  the  8  to 
12-man  patrols  of  the  Allies  and 
the  Japanese. 

In  photographing  the  activities 
of  one  patrol  of  the  Australian 
Seventh  Division,  Mr.  Gurr,  who 
was  once  in  the  movie  business, 
and  the  soldiers  were  at  one 
time  the  nearest  of  the  Allied 
troops  to  Japan. 

Because  of  its  character  “Jun¬ 
gle  Patrol”  has  been  selected  as 
the  first  film  to  be  shown  in  lib¬ 
erated  Europe,  since  the  Allies 
feel  it  essential  to  impress  upon 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  first  that 
there  is  another  war  going  on 
and  second  that  it  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  with  which 
they  are  so  very  familiar. 

It  is  Mr.  Gurr’s  belief  that  the 
European  war  is  being  covered 
admirably  and  he  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  in  both  theaters  with  the 
high  degree  of  co-operation 
among  both  combatants  and  civ¬ 
ilians  of  the  Allied  nations. 

He  cited  as  an  example  of 
this  the  experience  of  British 
General  Frederick  Morgan,  who 
spent  two  years  preparing  the 
“dope  book”  for  the  masterpiece 
of  engineering  that  was  the 
European  invasion.  General 
Eisenhower,  Mr.  Gurr  narrated, 
read  the  book  carefully,  and  his 
one  comment  was  “We’ll  do  it 
exactly  as  outlined  here.” 

That,  said  Mr.  Gurr,  is  one  of 
the  reason  Eisenhower  is  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  Europe.  .  ,  . 
“He  is  the  world’s  champion  at 
getting  Britishers  and  Amer¬ 
icans  to  work  well  together.” 

Wars  Differ 

Also,  with  regard  to  repor- 
torial  coverage  of  the  two  major 
fronts,  Mr.  Gurr  contends  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  if 
more  correspondents  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  both  types  of  warfare 
and  thus  were  better  qualified 
to  make  comparisons.  He  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that  the  30 
miles  gained  in  Europe  in  a  few 
days  is  comparable  to  the  300- 
mile  advance  in  New  Guinea 
which  took  a  full  year  and  a 
half. 

The  numerical  strength  of 
correspondents  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  globe  is  not  commensur¬ 
ate,  he  also  indicated.  While 
now  the  number  accredited  to 
SHAEF  is  approaching  700,  in 
the  New  Guinea  action  only 
about  20  Americans  and  Aus¬ 
tralians  together  were  assigned 
there. 

Grinning  slightly,  the  deeply 
tanned  newspaperman,  who  in 
tailored  brown  suit  looked  less 
like  one  who  has  undergone 
hardships  in  extremes  than  like 
a  fairly  athletic  businessman, 
said,  “There  is  a  rumor,  you 
know,  that  SHAEF’s  600  corre¬ 
spondents  may  be  turned  iifto  a 
fighting  battalion  complete  with 


their  own  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers.  ” 

He  is  full  of  admiration  for 
the  traditional  calmness  with 
which  the  British  have  accepted 
the  “buzz”  bombs  and  continued 
with  the  business  of  winning  the 
war. 

In  addition  to  accepting  the 
unceasing  destruction  caused  by 
the  robots  the  British  have  had 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  what 
they  believe  will  be  the  inevi¬ 
table  arrival  of  rockets,  which 
some  experts,  Mr.  Gurr  reported, 
estimate  will  carry  12,000  pounds 
of  explosive  and  others  20  tons. 

Despite  this  anticipated  terror 
Mr,  Gurr,  believing  in  an  early 
end  to  the  war,  feels  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  capitulate  to  the 
British  and  Americans  before 
doing  so  to  the  Russians.  Once 
the  war  is  over,  however,  he 
prophesies  that  there  will  be 
consistent  trouble  from  the 
Hitler  Youth  adherents,  typified 
by  one  chap  who  after  a  year 
and  a  half  as  an  Allied  prisoner 
of  war  “still  spits  at  the  guards.” 
They  are  Europe’s  main  peace 
problem,  Mr.  Gurr  asserted, 
chiefly  because  they  are  not 
amenable  to  re-education. 

It  wasn’t  war  alone,  however, 
that  occupied  Mr.  Gurr’s  mind, 
for  he  is,  in  addition  to  being 
war  correspondent,  film  maker 
and  newspaper  executive,  a  con¬ 
firmed  Brooklyn  Dodger  fan.  He 
explained  at  the  close  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  war’s  more  seri¬ 
ous  aspects  that  it  was  worth 
coming  the  long  distance  from 
Australia  to  the  U.  S.  to  England 
and  back  to  this  country,  just  to 
be  able  to  go  out  to  Ebbets  Field 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and 
shout  “moider  dose  bums.” 

■ 

No  Swedish  Paper  for 
Axis  Argentina  Press 

’The  Argentine  government, 
according  to  a  recent  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  dispatch,  has 
agreed  to  take  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  Swedish  newsprint  from 
falling  to  the  hands  of  pro-Axis 
Argentine  newspapers,  black¬ 
listed  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

Action  resulted  from  a  repre¬ 
sentation  made  by  the  Swedish 
government  after  a  recent  memo¬ 
randum  from  Washington 
charged  that  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  country  had  been  assisting 
these  newspapers  to  obtain  paper 
in  violation  of  Allied  navicert 
controls  imder  which  Swedish 
newsprint  is  shipped  to  Argen¬ 
tina. 

■ 

Paris  Editions  Planned 

Preparations  are  being  made 
by  several  British  newspapers 
to  re-establish  Continental  edi¬ 
tions  in  Paris,  it  was  indicated 
following  the  liberation  of  the 
city.  The  Express  has  applied 
to  military  authorities  for  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  and  the  Daily 
Mail  has  announced  that  its 
staff  is  ready  to  go  to  Paris 
once  permission  is  granted. 

■ 

Distribution  Conference 

The  16th  annual  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution  will  be 
held  Oct.  16  and  17  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Names  Hooker 
Personnel  Head 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  30— 
Charles  A.  Tyler,  chairman  and 
general  manager  of  the  Inquirer, 
announced  t  o  - 
day  that  about 
October  1  Stew- 
art  Hooker 
would  become 
connected  with 
that  newspaper 
in  the  capacity 
of  personnel  di¬ 
rector.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  Mr. 

Hooker,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking 
charge  of  the 
newly  created 
personnel  d  e  - 
partment,  would  also  handle  all 
of  the  Inquirer’s  labor  relations. 

After  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where 
he  majored  in  journalism,  Mr. 
Hooker  worked  as  a  reporter  in 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  He  left  the 
Blade  in  1931  to  become  assist¬ 
ant  to  Harvey  J,  Kelly,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
which  then  had  its  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis.  In  1933  Mr. 
Hooker  accompanied  Mr.  Kelly 
to  Chicago,  when  the  oflBce  of 
the  special  standing  committee 
was  transferred  to  that  city. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Cleveland  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  in 
1934.  During  his  10-year  tenure 
of  office  in  Cleveland,  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  newspapers  in  21  ar¬ 
bitration  cases,  involving  the 
typographical  union,  pressmen, 
mailers,  paper  handlers,  news 
vendors,  photo-engravers,  driv¬ 
ers  and  stereotypers.  Some  of 
these  involved  the  arbitration 
for  the  first  time  of  principles  of 
industry-wide  importance,  such 
as  the  holding  that  vacations 
with  pay  were  non-arbitrable, 
and  that  the  “Lever  Brothers” 
case  principle  was  applicable  to 
wage  scales  paid  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

In  1931  Mr.  Hooker  marriw 
Lucille  Byrne,  of  Indianawlis 
’They  have  four  children.  They 
will  make  their  home  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 
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Chvned  and  operated  by  Cincin¬ 
natians  for  more  than  a  century, 
the  Times-Star  knows  and  under¬ 
stands  Cincinnatians,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnatians  know  anfl  understand 
the  Times-Star.  The  Times-Star 
is  Cincinnati's  oldest,  largest  and 
most  influential  daily  .  .  .  your 
BASIC  selling  medium  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  best,  BIG  markets. 


Store  have  grown  up,  hand  in 
hand,  through  the  years.  For 
today,  as  yesterday,  the  Times- 
Star  is  a  major  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  each  Fair  Store  offering. 
That’s  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  Fair  Store  places  approxi¬ 
mately  a  quarter  of  a  million 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  Times- 
Star  during  a  normal  year. 


That’s  the  hard-to-believe,  you- 
wouldn’t-say-no-to  offer  made  a 
generation  ago  to  readers  of  the 
Times-Star  by  Cincinnati’s  fa¬ 
mous  “Fair  Store.” 

Interesting!  Yes,  indeed.  And 
extremely  significant  to  you  as 
an  advertiser.  Significant  be¬ 
cause  it  demonstrates  at  a  glance 
how  the  Times-Star  and  the  Fair 
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A  subscribers  satisfied  with  the 

Xiorcud  InDUnOf  present  paper? 

s|t« _  M  How  to  keep  carriers  interest- 

X  linos  xl0~013011  ed  in  a  small  town? 

_  ,  ^  Is  it  better  to  have  paid-in-ad- 

/  vance  collections  or  to  collect  by 

I^UnS  WXUCOS  the  week  or  month? 

Will  newspapers  continue 


After  four  years  of  German 


occupation  both  the  Paris  build-  their  present  curtailments  after 
inx  of  the  New  York  Herald  the  war  is  won,  with  respect  to 
TVibune  and  offices  and  equip-  tranqrartation.  mailroom,  short 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times  term  subscriptions,  motor  routes, 
there  have  been  restored  to  rep-  returns,  bonus,  and  rebates  to 
resentatives  of  their  rightful  carriers? 

owners.  Times  correspondent  Should  papers  charge  more  for 
Harold  Denny  wrote  of  the  tear-  home  delivery  than  for  news¬ 
ful  greetings  showered  upon  stand  and  street  sales? 


Frederick  Graham 


Ways  and  means  of  selling 


Gene  Currivan  by  those  French-  parents,  school  officials,  and  the 
men  on  the  staff  who  had  re-  public  on  the  value  and  im- 
mained  throughout  the  war  and  portance  of  newspaper  carriers. 


the  Herald  Tribune  reported 


presiding 


that  Eric  Hawkins,  former  man-  Frank  R.  Bruening,  president,  of 
agii^  editor  of  the  edition,  was  the  New  Haven  ( Conn. )  Joumal- 
■on  his  way  from  London  to  the  Courier;  Eklward  Byron,  secre- 


French  capital. 

Immediate  use  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  building  and  plant. 


tary-treasurer,  of  the  Augusta 
(Me.)  Kennebeck  Journal,  and 
G.  Mersereau,  Christian  Science 


which,  despite  fighting  concen-  Monitor,  first  vice-president. 


trated  in  the  Rue  de  Berrl  area  Next  semi-annual  meeting  of 
where  it  is  locate^  were  un-  ^the  group  will  be  in  January. 

scathed,  has  been  offered  to  the! _ 

United  States  Army  officials  in  _ _ 

charge  of  Yank  and  Stars  and 

Stripes  publication.  mi  Mm  mi  MM 

The  only  American  daily  ^  ■■ 

newspaper  published  in  France 
after  1934  when  it  bought  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune,  the  Herald  Tribune 

printed  Its  last  Paris  issue  June  \  / 

12,  1940,  and  was  at  that  time  \ 

the  only  newspaper  operating  \ 

In  the  city.  \ 

Shortly  Harold  Callender,  now  _ 

in  Algiers,  will  take  over  as  H^^CTORY 
head  of  the  Times  Paris  Bureau. 

The  bureau,  itself,  was  placed  MB 

back  on  the  Times  masthead  MW  Wak 

Aug.  30.  \ 

For  the  present  the  three  \ 

Times  correspondents  are  oper-  1^^^— 1  \ 

ating  their  bureau  in  the  same  \ 

but  more  cramped  quarters  than  I 

prior  to  1940,  for  many  offices  in  \y 

the  building  at  37  Rue  de  Cau- 
martin  have  been  re-let  and  a 

French  association  now  occupies  \ 

part  of  the  Times’s  space. 

However,  much  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  newspaper  files 
are  intact  and  the  New  York 
Times  sign,  now  heaped  with 
American.  British  and  French 
flags,  had  remained  in  place 
through  the  four  years  of  war. 

Shortly  after  Denny  and  his 
associates  arrived  Princess 

Marie  Scherbatoff,  secretary  of  .1.1.  ■  u  j 

the  Paris  bureau  earlier  in  the  savings  ofiered 

war,  Mr.  Denny  wrote,  turned  x  Ti^-^****  resulli 

up  ready  to  resume  her  duties.  4  White  treated  mat 

Other  French  employes,  eager  third.  This  large  sa 

to  see  their  friends  and  hear  machine  time  availa 

about  others  now  back  in  the  ^ 

U.  S.,  were  also  ready  to  work.  Black  &  White  Conti 


Maintenance  Ordered 
At  Grand  Ropids/  Mich. 

The  Grand  Rapids  ( Mkh. ) 
Herald  has  been  ordered  to  in¬ 
clude  a  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  clause  in  its  contract 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  in  a  directive  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission,  Aug.  26. 

The  only  issue  involved  was 
that  of  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship.  Originally  the  guild,  one 
of  the  more  recently  organized 
locals  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  had  proposed  a 
guild  shop,  but  later  modified 
this  proposal  to  one  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership.  The  local 
is  the  bargaining  unit  for  27 
persons  employed  in  the  Herald 
editorial  department. 

The  Herald  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
which  recognized  the  guild  as 
the  bargaining  agency  for  Her¬ 
ald  editorial  employes  last  De¬ 
cember,  without  requesting  an 
election  or  certification.  Con¬ 


tract  negotiations  began  shortly 
thereafter  and  by  January,  the 
parties  had  agreed  on  all  issuee 
with  the  exception  of  imion  se¬ 
curity. 

Members  of  the  Commission 
comprising  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  case  were 
Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  public  member 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Kenneth  Crouse, 
labor  member.  Edgar  Morris, 
industry  member,  dissented  from 
the  majority  ruling  on  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership. 


Opinion  Poll 

The  Detroit  News  has  inaugur¬ 
ated  a  new  feature  —  “Detroit 
Speaks — ^The  Detroit  News  Poll 
of  Public  Opinion.”  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  its  readers  in¬ 
formed  on  how  Detroit  voters 
feel  about  issues  and  candidates, 
the  News  will  sample  public 
opinion  each  week  between  now 
and  Election  Day.  Results  will 
be  annoimced  each  Monday. 
The  Gallup  method  will  be  used 


HERE'S  A  BIG  HELPING  HAND 

^^AT^^TOUR  SERVICE 


NEACM  Meet  Weighs 
Social  Security 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  was  held 
last  week  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston,  with  most  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  periods  devoted  to  social 
security  taxation  with  regard  to 
carriers,  and  the  question  of 
whether  such  persons  are  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  or  employes. 

Topics  taken  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  more  than  50  mem¬ 
bers  present  included; 

How  are  we  keeping  within 
our  1944  newsprint  restrictions? 


The  savings  ofiered  by  Matrix  Contrast  Service  aren't  just  talk.  In  fact  we  can 
show  you  the  results  of  actual  tests  made  in  representative  plants,  where  Black 
&  White  treated  matrices  have  reduced  errors  on  linecasting  machines  up  to  one- 
third.  This  large  saving  in  errors  means  fewer  correction  lines  to  set  and  more 
mochine  time  available  for  original  composition. 

Black  &  White  Contrast  Service  is  the  one  big  plont  improvement  available  >  that 
gives  you  direct  benefits  immediately.  It  is  a  proven,  positive  way  to  get  from 
your  available  manpower — maximum  output  per  machine— per  man  hour.  Com- 
municote  with  Motrix  today.  We  have  some  extremely  interesting  facts  to  show  you. 

BLACK  &  WHITE  MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 
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A  TRUE  MEASURE  OF 


POST  WAR  BUYING 


IN  THE  WORCESTER  AREA 

This  is  the  story  in  which  agencies  and  advertisers,  distributors, 
and  government  bureaus  have  expressed  an  avid  interest. 
Here  in  condensed  form,  clearly  charted,  strikingly  illustrated 
are  the  facts  of  Worcester's  Post  War  Buying  Intentions  from 
cellar  to  attic.  Fact  -  Finders  Associates,  Inc.  handled  the 
entire  survey.  Within  the  covers  of  this  book  are  their  find¬ 
ings,  word  for  word,  if  you  have  already  asked  for  this 
survey,  your  copy  is  in  the  mail.  If  you  would  like  one,  send 
for  it  now! 

SEHd  fOR  yOUR  copy 


A  FEW  FACTS 
ABOUT  THIS  BOOK 

24'  pages 

Printed  in  three  colors 
23  different  charts 
Tells  you  what,  when 
and  how  Worcester 
families  will  buy,  post 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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War  Dept 
Rules  on  Radio 
Time  Allotment 

Washinctow,  Aug.  28  —  The 
War  Department  is  standing  pat 
on  its  ruling  that  President 
Roosevelt  did  not  make  a  polit¬ 
ical  speech  from  Bremerton. 
Wa^..  when  he  reported  by 
radio  on  his  Pacific  war  theatre 
inspection. 

However,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  short  wave  facilities  of  the 
Department  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  on  a  sharing  basis  to  five 
political  parties  having  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency  in  at 
least  six  states.  They  are  Demo¬ 
cratic.  Republican,  Socialist. 
Socialist  Labor,  and  Prohibition, 
^ginning  next  week  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  election  day,  a 
specified  period  will  be  allowed 
each;  if  any  party  fails  to  use 
its  time,  the  privilege  will  still 
be  granted  its  rivals. 

Norman  Thomas,  designee  of 
the  Socialists,  had  asked  for 
time  on  the  air  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  policy  that  “equal  oppor¬ 
tunity”  to  speak  must  be  af¬ 
forded  all  sides  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  question,  when  one  side 
has  been  privileged  to  speak. 
His  request  first  was  granted: 
eight  hours  latw  it  was  revoked, 
causing  Senator  Wherry  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  Republican  “whip.”  to 
remark:  “The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  brought  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  War  Department  to 
make  it  do  an  about-face  on  the 
matter!” 

Spurred  by  this  and  other 
comments  by  party  leaders.  Her¬ 
bert  Brownell.  Jr.,  Republican 
national  committee  chairman, 
next  applied  for  radio  time  to 
permit  Nominee  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  to  make  a  political  ad¬ 
dress  beamed  to  military  sta¬ 
tions  overseas.  The  request  was 
denied  on  the  same  basis  as  was 
the  Thomas  plea,  namely,  that 
the  President  had  not  made  a 
political  speech. 

Anticipating  similar  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  future.  Chairman 
Harry  Fleischman  of  the  Social¬ 
ists'  national  committee,  invited 
Mr.  Brownell  and  Chairman 
Robert  M.  Hannegan  of  the 
Democratic  national  committM 


to  confer  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  a  formula  by  which  the  po¬ 
litical  or  non-political  nature  of 
Presidential  addresses  might  be 
determined.  While  this  proposal 
was  under  discussion,  the  War 
Department  announced  its  new 
policy. 

Republican  spokesmen  were 
not  satisfied.  They  still  insisted 
any  speech  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
during  the  campaign  must  be 
considered  a  plea  for  votes. 
They  have  asked  that  each  of 
his  addresses  be  charged  against 
the  radio  time  allocated  to  his 
party 

■ 

Sees  Television  as  Aid 
To  Paper  Coverage 

“I  do  not  believe  television  any 
more  than  radio  will  supplant 
the  newspaper  as  a  medium  of 
news  distribution,”  Wilbur  S. 
Forrest,  assistant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
writes  in  the  Fall.  1944  edition 
of  Television  Magazine. 

“The  customer  must  not  only 
sit  to  absorb  television  but  he 
must  sit  in  a  spot  convenient  for 
.seeing,”  Mr.  Forrest  declares. 
"You  cannot  carry  a  television 
set  in  your  coat  pocket  and  you 
can  carry  a  newspaper. 

“Television,  therefore,  merely 
competes  with  the  newspaper  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  radio, 
and  competition  is  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  that  led  many  news¬ 
papers  into  radio.” 

There  is  another  angle  by 
which  newspapers  can  use  tele¬ 
vision.  says  Mr.  Forrest.  “An 
alert  newspaper  with  a  television 
service  may  easily  equip  its  re¬ 
porters  with  small  motion  pic¬ 
ture  cameras  from  which  films 
promptly  developed  may  be 
transferred  to  television  to  show 
events  as  they  happen.” 

■ 

Radio  Station  Planned 

A  commercial  radio  station 
will  be  established  at  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho,  by  persons  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Scripps  League 
of  Newspapers,  which  has  offices 
in  Seattle  and  which  owns  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  Press.  Directors 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  are  Burl  C.  Hagadone, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Press.  E.  W.  Scripps.  Ann  E. 
Murphy,  W.  Frank  Powell  and 
Harry  Henke,  Jr.,  all  of  Seattle. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY'S 
BUYING-POWER  HARVEST 

A«ld  to  thiH  niitrk«t'it  pomianent  indnitrial  BMurcia 
fuluiv  incuniF.  eai'h  Mjaaunal  record  of  creat 

^  Jameelown  itaelf. 

W  ilw  first  100  Counties  in  ttie  U.  S.,  ChauUuuua 

008,751  Ite.—fith  filaoe.  Dairy  produeta  Sold. 
Imn?'  Toniatoea,  Sj816 

products,  83.578.886  raUons— 46th 
Pjsoe.  V^ue,  tmit  and  nuts,  $1.850,842 — 6lat 
gjy  Value,  domestic  i^mals  on  larma,  $4,783.- 
86.383  acres — 58Ui  plaoa. 
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Grants/  Father 
And  Son/  Cover 
Europe's  War 

Bruce  and  Gordon  Grant  form 
the  only  father-and-son  combi¬ 
nation  covering  the  fighting 
fronts  in  Europe.  Bruce  Grant 


Bruce  Grant  Gordon  Grant 

is  the  Chicago  Times  London  bu¬ 
reau  correspondent  now  with 
American  forces  in  France,  while 
his  son,  Gordon,  is  artist-reporter 
for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
who  covered  the  campaign  in 
Italy  and  is  now  awaiting  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  to  France. 

’The  Grants  have  not  seen  each 
other  since  they  began  their 
overseas  assignments.  Son  Gor¬ 
don  recently  went  to  London, 
but  his  father  had  already  left 
with  the  invasion  forces  now  in 
France.  He  is  writing  special 
dispatches  for  Tampa  Tribune 
and  illustrating  the  articles  with 
sketches  of  the  battle  fronts. 


The  elder  Grant  is  a  veteran 
of  more  than  25  years  in  the  field 
of  news  reporting.  He  was  tof 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
’Times.  Late  in  1942,  when  he 
was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to 
become  a  war  correspondent,  he 
open^  the  London  bureau.  He 
has  since  covered  the  pre- 
invasion  preparations  and  is  now 
filing  from  the  front  in  France. 

Bruce  Grant  began  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal.  Later  in  New  York, 
he  covered  gang  and  Chinese 
tong  wars.  As  a  sequel  to  this 
activity,  he  wrote  a  book,  "Tong 
War,”  giving  the  history  of  Chi¬ 
nese  tongs  in  America.  He  has 
also  written  articles  for  national 
magazines.  He  joined  the  Times 
staff  in  1932  and  was  made  city 
editor  in  1939. 

Gordon  Grant  was  born  in 
Beloit,  Wis.,  where  his  father 
formerly  worked  on  the  Beloit 
News.  Young  Grant  later  at¬ 
tended  Evanston  High  School 
and  the  Evanston  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  gave  up  art  work 
to  become  a  reporter  on  the 
Times.  In  1937,  he  joined  the 
Tampa  Tribune  as  a  reporter. 
Early  this  year  he  became  a  war 
correspondent.  His  first  battle- 
front  experience  was  gained  in 
the  Italian  sector,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  fall  of  Rome. 

■ 

Coast  Circulators 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circiilation  Managers' 
Assn,  will  be  held  in  Fresno, 
Cal.,  next  October. 


IN  INDIANAPOLIS- 

The  State  Capital,  THE  INDIANAPO- 
LIS  STAR  is  considered  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Retail  Merchant.  WHY? 

RETAIL  LINAGE 

Daily  and  Sunday 

mi  . 6,980,661 

1943  . 7,124,741 

This  is  a  greater  volume  of  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  than  carried  by  any  other  newspaper  in 
Indianapolis. 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


Daily 

129,166 


Sunday 

193,149 


Sl^ 
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KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Natiouml  Reprsssnuahes 

Naw  York,  Chicaeo,  Phlladalphia,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Datroit,  San  FranclKO 
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First  homt  jrom  China/ . .  •  American  Clipper  ships  outsailed  all  on  the  seas! 


Jmil boy  loved  to  READ. . .  and 

^  AMERICA  SWEPT  THE  SMS ! 


People  like  to  read,  and  they  like  par* 
ticularly  to  read  of  those  things  which  are 
presented  in  the  pages  of  The  American 
Weekly  ...  what  people  are  thinking  ... 
what  they  are  doing ...  their  hopes,  fears, 
faiths  .  .  .  their  sorrows  and  tears,  their 
tragedies  and  laughter.  The  story  of  people, 
and  the  things  people  live  by,  is  the  great* 
est  story  in  the  world. 

This  story,  and  the  exciting  story  of 
modern  science,  art,  medicine,  literature, 
explorations,  are  brought  regularly  to 
more  than  7,750,000  families  by  The 
American  Weekly,  the  magazine  which  is 
distributed  through  20  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  manufac* 
turer  who  places  bis  product  in  such  a 
setting  is  making  use  of  thm  greatest 
known  force  in  advertising? 


the  profitable  China  trade  in  tea,  silks, 
spices,  and  other  popular  new  com* 
modities  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  of  our  infant  republic. 

Today,  every  ship  that  sails  the  seas 
—every  modern  Clipper  of  the  air — 
fares  more  safely  and  swiftly,  because 
of  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 


jyiine  o’clock.  The  night  wind  rattles 
the  shutters  of  Salem  and  makes  the 
dim  flame  flicker  in  the  rushlight  by 
which  young  Nathaniel  Bowditch  sits 
writing  with  a  quill  pen. 

The  store  has  closed,  but  still  the 
boy  writes  on,  copying  laboriously  in 
longhand  the  books  which  he  loves, 
and  cannot  afford  to  buy. 

Thirty  volumes  in  his  own  handwriting 
remain  today  to  attest  the  devotion  of 
this  frail  but  indomitable  spirit.  And 
it  was  in  large  measure  the  knowledge 
which  he  gained  from  constant  reading 
which  enabled  him,  at  29,  to  revolu* 
tionize  the  science  of  navigation  and 
make  American  Clipper  ships  the  fleet* 
est  and  most  successful  in  the  world. 

Prior  to  Bowditch’s  great  work  on 
celestial  navigation  (1802),  all  sea* 
going  ships  sailed  by  dead  reckoning. 

Their  course  was  erratic,  and  there¬ 
fore  slow. 

American  Clipper  ships,  using 
Bowditch’s  method,  began  to  make 
the  trip  to  the  Orient  and  back  in 
phenomenally  short  time.  And  because 
they  were  swift,  they  quickly  captured 
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READING  is  one  of  the  great  catalysts  of 
humanity.  It  stimulates  and  incites  the 
creative  processes  of  the  mind. 

Without  reading  there  tan  be  no  true 
growth  in  thought  .r  knowledge,  and 
before  reading  there  was  none.  For  only 
through  the  written  word  can  ideas  be 
recorded  completely  . . .  only  through  the 
unhurried  eye  of  the  reader  can  mind 
speak  unrestrictedly  to  mind. 


THEAMEMCAN 


"The  Nation'M  Reading  Habte* 

Main  Opficb:  9S9  Eighth  Avfnue.  New  Yobk  19,  N.  Y. 


United  Press  was  an  hour  and  a  half  ahead  with  the  first  news  fronii 
This  was  the  second  clear-cut  U.  P.  beat  from  a  European  capital  wresli 
The  first  came  from  Rome  In  June. 

The  beat  preceded  the  reopening — after  four  years — of  U.  P.’s  Pari 
Snipers'  bullets  cracked  and  whined  and  the  thump  of  heavier  firer 
still  came  to  their  ears  as  Henry  T.  Gorrell  and  Richard  D.  McMillan  poii 
No.  2  Rue  des  Italiens  in  Paris  to  reopen  the  long-closed  bureau. 

Within  an  hour  the  bureau  was  functioning,  thanks  to  Emilio  Herrerc, 
had  taken  the  keys  and  hidden  the  typewriters  and  vital  files  in  his  hoc 
Hardly  had  Gorrell  and  McMillan  begun  writing  their  dispatches  thr 
Edward  W.  Beattie,  Robert  Miller,  who  entered  the  city  on  somebody’s 
Werner,  James  McGlincy,  and  Robert  Richards — swarmed  into  the  offic 
every  aspect  of  the  historic  day. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  United  Press  in  Rome,  in  Paris,  in  other  Cfn 
to  be  freed,  works  a  double  benefit.  To  those  regions  it  brings  one 
liberation,  freedom  of  the  press.  And  from  those  regions  it  brings  ag 
America  direct,  accurate,  complete  news — through  the  news  service 


HENRY  T.  GORRELL 


EDWARD  W.  BEATTIE  ^  JAMES  McGLINCY  ROBERT  RICHARDS  DOUGALD  WERNER  RDBERT  C.  MILL 
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liberated  Paris. 
3ffl  the  Germans. 


leou. 

(i5f  nests  of  Nazis 
iheir  jeep  before 


Ilow  U.  P.  men — 
jlebars;  Dougald 
Ml  their  stories  of 


^of  civilization  still 
Itial  part  of  their 
to  the  readers  of 
(h  provides  “the 


After  four  years,  the  tricolor  of  France  flies  again  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  as  through  it  American  forces  move  to  clear  Paris  of  the 
last  of  the  Germans. 


There  was  no  commotion  in  the  street  when  this  picture  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  at  2  Rue  des  Italiens  was  taken,  before  the  war.  But  when 
U.  P.  correspondents  Gorrell  and  McMillan  stepped  from  their  jeep  to 
reopen  the  offices,  they  could  hardly  get  into  the  building  for  the 
cheering,  kissing,  back-pounding  crowd  which  welcomed  them. 


A  LEARNED  PROFESSION 

THE  practical  question  is  not  whether 
newspaper  work  is  a  profession,  but 
what  generally-accepted  yardstick  would 
determine  which  men  and  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  have  professional  stature,  and  who 
are  valuable  technicians  or  something  else. 

Newspaper  work  is  a  pretty  comprehen¬ 
sive  term.  A  diversity  of  employes  are 
required.  Yet  law  and  litigation,  as  well 
as  less  formal  considerations,  show  our 
need  for  a  criterion  which  will  stand  up. 

News  will  never  again  in  our  lifetime  be 
simple.  Neither  will  newspaper  editing  or 
direction.  Much  newspaper  work  indubi¬ 
tably  requires  a  high  degree  of  special 
training  and  broad  knowledge — indubita¬ 
bly  constitutes  the  work  of  a  learned 
profession.  We  profess  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  our  work,  and  of  the  forces 
and  institutions  by  which  men  live. 

Yet  a  sheer  educational  standard  won’t 
do.  It  excludes  many  who  reached  the 
highest  competence  the  hard  way.  The 
American  Chemical  Society  gets  around 
this  by  stating;  “The  term  ‘profesional’ 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  who  have 
the  baccalaureate  degree,  or  its  equivalent 
by  specific  accomplishment." 

In  fact,  the  American  Chemical  Society 

has  done  some  thinking — and  acting _ on 

the  question  of  professional  classification 
that  may  be  worth  examining.  Their 
occupation  too  is  an  industry  that  partakes 
strongly  of  the  nature  of  a  profession  but 
which  admittedly  includes  necessary  in¬ 
ternes  and  technicians. 

These  “non-professional”  employes,  as 
the  Society  calls  them,  are  described  this 
way,  and  it  has  a  familiar  ring:  “Routine 
workers,  trained  in  the  laboratory  but 
wito  no  special  education  or  mental  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  chemistry  and  allied  sciences. 
Normally  they  will  be  individuals  with 
secondary  school  education  who  failed  to 
acquire  a  baccalaureate  degree  through 
lack  of  funds,  insufficient  effort  or  ca- 
pacity,  or  attendance  at  under-equipped 
educational  institutions.” 

Now  who  is  to  determine  what  schools 
are  adequately  equipped,  which  workers 
are  professional  and  which  are  non -pro¬ 
fessional — by  a  criterion  and  agency  that 
will  satisfy  all? 

For  the  chemical  industry  there  is  a 
Committee  on  the  Professional  Training  of 
Chemists  of  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety.  Schools  are  investigated  and  listed; 
an  employment  clearing  house  is  main¬ 
tained;  employer-employe  relationships 
are  studied  and,  in  a  sense,  codified;  mini¬ 
mum  standards  for  faculty  and  degree 
requirements  are  set 
This  suggests  a  pattern  for  educational 
institutions;  it  helps  determine  necessary 
equipment  and  the  annual  budget  for  satis¬ 
factory  professional  teaching.  It  provides 
the  prospecUve  chemist  with  information 
^  to  a  proper  program  of  study.  It  lists 
institutions  adequate  in  the  opinion  of  the 
working  and  employing  industry.  It  pro¬ 
vides  employers  with  information. 

Committee  of  Chemists  is  accepted 
by  students,  by  colleges  and  universities, 
and  by  the  chemical  industry.  This  com¬ 
mittee’s  statement  goes  on  to  say;  “.  .  .  and 
who,  having  been  graduated  from  ap¬ 
proved  institutions,  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  postgraduate  training  in  chemis- 
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try  or  chemical  engineering  or  have,  for 
an  equal  period,  obtained  experience  in 
chemical  work.” 

These,  the  chemical  industry  has  deter¬ 
mined,  with  additional  experience  speci¬ 
fied  for  graduates  of  other  institutions, 
.shall  be  regarded  as  having  professional 
qualifications  in  chemistry.  What  consti¬ 
tutes  the  equivalent  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  left  to  an  employer,  to  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  to  rhetoric,  but  is  adjudged  by  this 
accepted  yardstick  applied  by  this  offi¬ 
cial  committee. 

Probably  a  rating  committee  ought  to 
consist  of  both  teachers  and  practitioners 
— all  of  whom  are  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected  by  both  educators  and  the  work¬ 
ing  profession. 

Excellent  work  in  school  classification 
has  been  done.  The  goal  of  personnel 
classification  is  obviously  important  in  the 
complicated  nature  of  our  profession  to¬ 
day.  An  acceptable  policy  and  a  recog¬ 
nized  administration  of  it  are  needed. 

Editor  &  Publisher  merely  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  a  parallel.  The 
proper  groups  will,  we  know,  devise  the 
proper  way. 

BATTLEFIELD  AND  CITY 
ROOM 

COLONEL  SOUTHERN’S  piece  on  Walter 
Williams  in  a  recent  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty  suggests  the  basic  similarity  be¬ 
tween  military  leadership  in  war  and 
leadership  at  all  times  in  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization. 

Not  that  a  city  editor  is  magnificent 
when  he  fires  a  reporter  with  a  Charles 
Chapin  wisecrack  that  echoes  on  Park 
Row  for  a  generation.  Not  that  General 
Patton  rampaged  across  France  because 
he  slapped  a  soldier.  Avid  as  we  are  for 
shortcuts  to  greatness,  we  erroneously 
catalog  great  men  by  their  quotable  eccen¬ 
tricities. 

Chapin  was  a  top-flight  news  boss  be¬ 
cause  he  picked  a  great  staff  and,  issue 
after  issue,  demonstrated  that  he  knew 
his  job  supremely  and  was  fundamentally 
just.  The  combination  inspired  a  morale 
that  got  the  last  remnant  of  enthusiastic 
effort.  His  men  loved  their  craft  and  wor¬ 
shiped  the  New  York  World. 

Patton  makes  military  history  because 
he  is  extraordinarily  competent  and  fun¬ 
damentally  fair.  His  men  know  they  can 
count  on  him.  Wars  are  won,  great  papers 
are  gotten  out,  by  direction  and  esprit 
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that  are  quite  in  spite  of  sound  and  fury. 

Colonel  John  W.  Wright  says  you  can 
count  on  your  fingers  the  rock-bottom 
principles  of  warfare  from  Hannibal  to 
Eisenhower.  The  trick  is  to  adapt  them 
unerringly  to  your  manpower,  materiel 
and  terrain.  Likewise  when  you  put  on 
paper  the  stratagems  of  great  publishers 
you  find  a  simple,  similar  set  of  principles. 

In  every  case,  military  or  journalistic, 
the  leadership  of  staff  and  public  was  dis¬ 
tinguished.  You  find  the  same  thing  in 
the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 

Colonel  Southern  said  that  Williams  put 
over  his  life  work  with  an  idea  and  an 
ideal,  and  that  Missouri  publishers  “loved 
Williams  and  backed  his  plan.” 

Those  who  knew  Williams  knew  he  could 
have  accomplished  little,  even  with  his 
high-octane  ideas,  without  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  cooperation  he  inspired  in  those  over, 
under,  and  with  him.  It  was  his  principal 
genius.  Men  somehow  always  backed 
Williams’  plan. 

In  camps,  they  teach  officers  four  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morale.  Williams  used  them  all; 

1.  He  proved  quietly  and  daily  that  he 
knew  his  job  better  than  anyone  under 
him.  You  had  confidence  he  wouldn’t 
crack  up.  Once  when  reporters  fell  down 
on  a  difficult  assignment,  he  slipped  out  a 
side  door,  got  the  story,  and  slipped  back 
to  his  desk.  Similar  yarns  are  told  of  the 
late  George  Longan  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  of  Capt.  Richard  De  Langton  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  of  sales  managers  and  factory 
chiefs. 

2.  Williams  never  used  a  whipping-boy 
to  cover  his  mistakes,  never  embarrassed 
a  staff  member  unnecessarily.  Intolerant 
of  bimglipg,  he  recognized  merit  graciously 
and  frequently.  He  supported  his  staff  to 
the  hilt.  No  subordinate  refused  to  take 
an  intelligent  chance  for  fear  the  Old  Mm 
would  scalp  him  for  honest  failure.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  just,  not  with  lip-service,  but 
with  deed. 

3.  His  staff  knew  they  had  the  best 
equipment  he  could  afford. 

4.  They  knew  exactly  what  he  was  trying 
to  do,  and  why  it  was  worth  doing.  He 
infected  them  with  enthusiasm.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  causes  and  made  them  theirs. 

Thousands  of  students  and  newspaper 
workers  felt  the  Williams  touch:  little 
kindnesses  and  big,  from  far  corners  (rf 
the  earth;  little  notices  and  big,  of  work 
well  done  or  grief  sustained.  He  inspired 
confidence  and  gratitude  and  drive. 

He  is  a  convenient  example,  of  course, 
with  a  recent  newspeg.  He  was  Ability 
and  Justice.  All  who  really  lead  are 
fundamentaUy  like  him.  And  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done  and  human  relation¬ 
ships  to  keep  sweet,  leadership  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 

TYRANNY  AND  THE  PRESS 

“PARIS  has  proved  not  only  that  a  tyrant’s 
first  act  is  the  suppression  of  a  free 
press  but  that  the  first  symptom  of  return¬ 
ing  liberty  is  the  revival  of  the  press,” 
wrote  Harold  Denny,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  from  Paris  Aug.  27,  in  a  dispatch 
telling  of  the  reappearance  above  ground 
of  the  Paris  underground  press.  A  one- 
sentence  editorial  expressing  a  column  of 
thought. 
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W.  H.  COWLES,  JR.,  president 
and  general  manager,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 

Cowles  are  the 
parents  of  a 
daughter,  Agnes 
Cowley  Cowles, 
born  Aug.  22. 
The  baby  has 
one  sister  and 
two  brothers. 

Albert  L. 
Miller,  pub- 
1  i s  h  e  r  of  the 
Battle  Creek 
( Mich. )  Enquir¬ 
er  -  N  e  w  s  and 
head  of  the 
Michigan  United 
War  Fund,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  War  Fund. 

M.  G.  Chambers,  president 
and  business  manager,  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Knoxville  United  Com¬ 
munity  Chest-War  Fund  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Brandt,  who 
has  been  publisher  of  the  Belle¬ 
vue  (la.)  Herald  since  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1931,  has  sold 
the  plant  to  C.  R.  Byland,  edi¬ 
tor  the  last  18  years. 


Cowlea 


In  The  Business  Office 

JAMES  S.  BAILEY,  has  been 

named  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press.  He  goes  to 
the  St.  Paul  papers  from  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  and 
Journal,  where  he  served  as  act¬ 
ing  circulation  manager  seven 
months.  Mr.  Bailey  was  tor 
seven  years  a  circulator  for  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  and  for  13  years 
with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

George  H.  Powell,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader  papers,  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  for  the  last 
three  weeks  by  illness.  He  is 
slowly  improving. 

Horace  B.  Davies,  for  nearly 
20  years  on  the  advertising  staffs 
of  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman 
newspapers,  has  resigned  and 
joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seattle  Star.  Fred¬ 
eric  Cochrane,  formerly  of  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  has  been 
named  public  relations  manager 
for  the  Olson  Manufacturing 
Co,.  Boise. 

John  Moffett,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  for  that  city 
and  the  surrounding  county  for 
the  1944  community  and  war 
chest  campaign.  Moffett  aiso 
was  named  vice-chairman  of  the 
1944  fund  raising  campaign. 

Howard  Hancock,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Forest  City  (N,  C.)  Courier  for 
the  past  year,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Edward  W.  Ecan,  formerly 
employed  in  the  documents  and 


publications  division  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager 
for  the  Blue  Network’s  western 
division,  with  headquarters  at 
Hollywood.  He  was  formerly 
in  the  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  Arizona  Republic. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CLIFFORD  MACKAY  has  just 

been  appointed  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun.  Mr.  MacKay  has  been  a 
Sun  staff  member  since  he  left 
the  University  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  in  1929.  For  the  past  14 
years  he  has  specialized  -in  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  city  hall  beat  at 
Vancouver. 

Jack  Kent  Cooke,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Northern 
Broadcasting  and  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  taken  over  radio 
station  CKCL,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  severed  his  connections 
with  the  Publisher,  Roy  Thomp¬ 
son’s  firm,  which  publishes  the 
Timmins  Press  and  a  string  of 
dailies  in  southern  Ontario  and 
operates  radio  stations  through¬ 
out  northern  Ontario. 

Victor  McKenty,  for  19  years 
a  member  of  the  Kitchener 
( Ont. )  Record  editorial  staff, 
and  former  sports  editor  of  the 
paper,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  secretary-manager  of  the 
Kitchener  Board  of  Trade. 

Stanley  Kent  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Labanon 
(Ind. )  Reporter.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 
and  previously  had  been  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  AAA  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  an  employe  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Hugh  Moffett,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune,  has  gone  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  where  he  will  head  the 
Denver  bureau  for  Time  and 
Life  magazines.  Herbert  G. 
Owens  has  succeeded  Moffett  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Jim  Morrison  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Tribune  copy  desk 


after  spending  a  year  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Paul  Hennessey  has 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register.  He  former¬ 
ly  was  with  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
New  York  City.  Fred  Pettid, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Tribune. 

Ed  W.  Davis,  city  editor  of  the 
Wilson  (N.  C.)  Times,  secretary 
of-  the  North  Carolina  Elks 
Assn.,  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
trict  deputy  grand  exalted  ruler 
for  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Betty  McDavid,  formerly  of 
the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  U.P.  bureau, 
has  been  transferred  to  the 
Richmond  bureau. 

Thomas  *  Peel,  recently  of 
Woonsocket.  R.  I.,  has  joined  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  city 
staff. 

Roland  Hall  Sharp,  roving 
correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  ISS.OOO-mile  jour¬ 
ney  through  South  America,  is 
writing  a  new  book,  which 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  spring  of  1945,  “South 
America:  Uncensored.” 

Robert  H.  Quinn,  for  16  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  and 
for  10  years  a  sports  writer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  high  school  athletics, 
has  become  a  salesman  for  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Co.  His 
father,  Robert  Quinn,  is  state 
editor  of  the  Post-Standard. 

Arwood  J.  Ruttenber,  report¬ 
er  on  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal,  has  joined  the 
Griffin  News  bureau,  Washing¬ 
ton,  assigned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Ruttenber  was 
formerly  with  U.P.  at  Buffalo, 
with  the  Kearny  (Neb.)  Hub  as 
telegraph  and  sports  editor  and 
the  High  Bridge  (N.  J,)  Ga¬ 
zette,  a  weekly,  as  managing 
editor.  Paul  A.  Davis,  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  aifter  spend¬ 
ing  three  months  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  in  his  home  town.  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  While  there  he 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


I  pcnod  ot  newspr 
ing,  THE  BERRYS  nave  forged 
ahead,  month  after  month,  to  replace 
weaker  features  ...  to  gain  for 
themselves  by  their  sparkling  humor, 
nearly  3,000,000  new  readers.  How 
about  giving  them  a  chance  to  do  a 
bang-up  comic  page  job  for  you  too? 
Wire  or  Write  for 
Proofs  and  Terms  Today. 
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iWith  such  pigskin  powers  as 
I  Alabama,  Boston  College, 
'  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and 
I  Tennessee  heading  a  return 
to  the  gridiron  movement  this 
jfall,  Paul  B.  Williamson's 
{Football  Ratings  and  Pre- 
{ dictions  promise  to  be  more 
{ popular  than  ever  in  this 
their  twelfth  season. 

iFootbalTs  foremost  fore¬ 
caster,  P.  B.  Williamson,  ran 
his  string  of  90%  right  pre¬ 
dictions  up  to  24,947  games 
last  season  despite  the  way 
the  football  picture  was  jig- 
I  sawed  because  of  the  war. 

^New  and  renewed  orders  al¬ 
ready  received  indicate  an- 
j  other  new  high  in  Williamson 
{subscriptions  this  year, 
j  Would  you  like  us  to  send 
you  terms? 

FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

MO  EAST  42no  street, 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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served  as  court  reporter  on  the 
Post-Journal.  Robert  Suther¬ 
land  has  resigned  from  the  Post- 
Journal  to  take  up  new  duties 
on  the  sports  desk  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Diipatch-Herald. 

Danton  Walker,  New  York 
News  Broadway  columnist  and 
television  pioneer,  will  emcee 
the  production  of  the  Esquire- 
sponsored  television  musical, 
“The  Boys  from  Boise,”  to  be 
aired  over  WABD,  New  York, 
Sept.  28. 

John  Hutchens,  radio  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  book  de¬ 
partment.  Jack  Govio,  as  act¬ 
ing  head  of  the  radio  desk,  has 
assumed  Mr.  Hutchens’  duties. 
Aaron  Klein,  formerly  clerk  on 
the  night  telegraph  and  cable 
desk  of  the  Times,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union.  Diana  Scott  Gibbings 
has  Joined  the  women’s  news 
department.  Benjamin  Green- 
HAUS  has  left  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
after  15  years  to  establish  his 
own  photography  business. 

Margaret  Lukes  Wise,  Phila¬ 
delphia  magazine  writer  and 
former  Public  Ledger  feature 
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Ewiry  Sstmrimy  timr  1884 

Wllk  which  facTc  hacn  merged:  The  Jonr- 
mtUtS,  eMaUiafaed  March  3^  1884;  Newa- 
Marck  1892;  Foarth  Eatate, 
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y,  19U.  Titlea  Patented  ana  RegiatcrecL 

Caatantt  oopyrigfated  1944. _ 

Tn  Brnroa  k  Pvmjian  Co.,  Inc. 
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_ _ PretHtni _ 

Gttttral  PtMiemtion  Offices: 
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09*r;  Imoaot  H.  SiaATB,  CimUtion 
Momator;  Maa.  Mart  F.  Goooon,  Cimti- 

dad  and  Plmnmmt  litmomor. _ 

Wmkmattn  4,  D.  C.  Burton,  Jamri  J. 
Bamaa,  1383  Notional  Prttt  Bldg.,  Tde- 

fhaae,  Be^ic  1980.  _ 

^kicagt  1,  Bnroon,  810  London  Guoram 
too  and  Aeeidoat  Bmilding,  360  North 
Uiekigan  Aot.,  Td.  State  4898;  Gboror 
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Beack,  Advtrtiting  Ropresentatwr. _ 
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^adfic  Coast  Correspondent:  Harrt  Nai^ 
■OR,  2482  Rntttll  St.,  Berkeley,  Oal. 
Telephone  Tbomwall  M68;  Donald  R. 
Tatlor,  1410  Norton  Avo.,  Glendale, 
Tdephone,  Citnia  28588. 

Ftaai'dr  Caort  Advtrtiting  Repretmtative: 
ZTdncan  a.  Scott,  Idillt  Building,  Son 
Fraoeiace  4;  Tdephone,  Sutter  1393; 
and  408  Pershing  Sguare  Building,  Loe 
Aagdaa  13;  Tdephone,  Michigan  0921. 
London  Ofice:  Vrra  Cbardlrr,  Mon- 
agrr,  “Downoloog.”  Barnet  Gate  Lane, 

Arldey,  Herts,  England. _ 

§eaacRimoR  RArna:  By  moil  payable  in 
adraaoe:  United  States  and  laland  Poe- 
aoaoiona,  $4  per  year;  (Unada,  $4.50; 
Boreign.  $8. 
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reader  with  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Miss  Martha  Clarke,  who 
completed  her  work  at  the  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  this 
August,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  as 
a  reporter. 

Miss  Edythe  Falk  and 
Stephen  Coha  are  now  reporting 
for  the  Chicago  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Miss  Doris  Klein,  reporter  on 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  since  her  graduation  from 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
a  year  ago,  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  as  a  reporter. 


With  The  Colors 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  L.  POWERS, 

managing  editor  of  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
now  on  duty  in  England,  has 
been  advanced  to  Major.  Lt. 
(j.g.)  Irving  “Bud”  Mansell, 
make-up  editor,  has  reported  for 
active  duty  with  the  Navy  at 
Princeton  University’s  Naval 
School  of  Indoctrination. 

Monroe  Courtright,  formerly 
of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Columbus  (O. )  Citizen,  has 
been  promoted  to  captain  in  the 
AAF.  He  has  been  stationed  in 
England  since  February. 

L.  T.  Gillett,  formerly  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Capt. 
Gillett  is  now  Chief  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Supply  Section,  Non-Per¬ 
ishable  Branch,  Subsistence  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  office  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General. 

Second  Lt.  Richard  F.  Finne¬ 
gan,  32,  son  of  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  Chicago  Times  editor 
and  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Finne¬ 
gan,  was  wounded  in  France 
Aug.  8,  according  to  notification 
by  the  War  Department,  Aug. 
27.  Although  the  message  said 
his  son  was  seriously  wounded. 


Mr.  Finnegan  said  a  letter 
written  by  Lt.  Finnegan,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Neto- 
ark  (N.  J. )  News,  Aug.  14  in 
England  said  he  was  not  “seri¬ 
ously”  hurt. 

Pvt.  Lawrence  Till,  Jr.,  24, 
for  eight  years  Detroit  Times 
branch  manager,  has  been  re¬ 
ported  missing  while  serving  in 
Normandy. 

Lt.  Isabel  McDonald,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  a  Wave  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  1942,  is  the  first  Wave  to 
have  been  designated  by  the 
Navy  as  sponsor  of  a  comltot 
vessel.  Now  in  the  Navy’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Lt.  McDonald 
went  to  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
christen  LCKL)  780. 

Pfc.  Clemens  Franzen,  who, 
until  he  entered  service,  had 
been  a  printer  with  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Times,  has  been 
wounded  in  action  in  France 
and  is  now  at  a  U.  S.  Army  hos¬ 
pital  in  England  under  medical 
care. 

Richard  H.  Finn,  formerly  of 
the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  AP  staff, 
was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Maurice  Cowl  Rider,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Capt.  John  P.  McKnight,  one¬ 
time  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Newt 
staff  and  more  recently  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  AP, 
has  been  promoted  to  major. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Pete  Mc¬ 
Knight,  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  editor  of  the  San  Juan 
( P.  R. )  World- Journal. 

Seaman  2/C  John  Marshall 
is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Pasquotank  Patrol,  bi-week¬ 
ly  newspaper  published  at  the 
Naval  air  station  (LTA), 
Weeksville,  N.  C.  Marshall 
worked  for  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.  C.)  Advance,  the  Raleigh 
i  Continued  on  page  40) 
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writer,  who  lately  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  information 
chief  of  the  Regional  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  promoted  to 
Washington  WMC  headquarters. 

Louis  Messelonghites,  the 
Philadelphia  Record’s  former 
Sunday  editor  and  literary  edi¬ 
tor,  has  transferred  this  week 
from  the  copy  desk  of  that 
newspaper  to  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  New  York.  Harris 
Vennema,  editor  of  the  Record’s 
industrial  and  financial  pages, 
has  a  daughter,  Brenda  Sue. 

George  Martin,  who  left  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  to  work 
on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
has  returned  to  the  Times. 

Carl  Smith  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News- Journal  as  a  reporter,  af¬ 
ter  receiving  his  master’s  degree 
in  journaiism  from  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 

Al  Papas,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  cartoonist, 
will  teach  a  course  in  cartoon¬ 
ing  at  a  Minneapolis  vocational 
high  school  this  year. 

Ernest  Englund,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Heron 
Lake  (Minn.)  News,  weekly, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  as  a  reporter. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  a 
June  graduate  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  as  reporter. 

E.  J.  Mats,  former^  with 
the  AP  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Journal. 

George  Lemon  Sugg,  editor  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  monthly  publication,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Safety  Council.  He  former¬ 
ly  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  News,  and  is 
now  connected  with  Dixie  Ad¬ 
vertisers  at  Jackson. 

Miss  Lynn  Lasky,  who  in 
Jime  received  her  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Xenia  (O.)  Gazette. 

G.  Verne  Vignolle,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  sports  writer,  is 
the  father  of  a  son,  his  first, 
born  Aug.  7. 

Milton  Silverman,  science 
editor  on  leave  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  now  Fed¬ 
eral  government  service,  is  the 
father  of  a  boy,  Richard  Lee. 
J.  Campbell  Bruce,  star  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man  on  the 
Chronicle,  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  and  joined  OWI  at  San 
Francisco.  Prince  M.  Carlisle, 
formerly  with  the  New  York 
Times,  and  more  recently  with 
the  regional  office  of  OWI,  is 
now  on  the  Chronicle’s  copy 
desk.  Another  new  arrival  on 
the  copy  desk  is  Maurice  Star- 
RELs,  former  copy  boy. 

Robert  Greenock,  general  as¬ 
signment  and  rewrite  man  on 
the  San  Francisco  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  the  War  Reloca¬ 
tion  Authority  as  an  information 
specialist. 

Ralph  Dighton,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  copy  reader,  and  Mrs. 
Dighton,  became  the  parents  of 
an  eight-pound  boy,  Aug.  21. 
Dighton  was  formerly  a  copy 


Facts  about  1944’ s  No,  1  Player! 
Coren  won  more  tournaments 
than  any  other  player  in  history; 
won  19  National  championship — 
at  least  three  more  than  nearest 
competitor!  Has  held  champion¬ 
ships  of  Canada  (3  times),  N.  Y., 


N.  J.,  Del.,  Md,  District  of 
Columhia,  Va.  Pa.,  Ohio,  Fla-* 
New  England  (present  cham¬ 
pion).  Only  Player  ranked  in 
first  ten  every  year  since  1935. 
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2  pints  of  milk  a  day 
and  9  pints  of  petroleum 


1  In  1940,  our  last  normal  year  before 
the  war,  the  American  people  consumed 
*>Vhbillion  gallons  of  petroleum  prod- 
uCTS.  This  amounted  to  427  gallons  per 
person— 9  pints  a  day  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 


2  By  comparison, thepeopleofEurope 
consumed  30  gallons  per  capita  in  their 
last  peacetime  year— 1/I4th  as  much— 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  1 3  gallons  per 
person  —  1  /33rd  as  much.  Since  most 
petroleum  products  are  used  to  power 
or  lubricate  machines,  these  figures  will 
bear  remembering. 


3  For  they  mean  that  the  daily  life  of 
the  average  American  is  just  about  14 
times  as  mechanized  as  the  daily  life  of 
a  European.  This  may  or  may  not  mean 
that  out  life  is  14  times  better.  But  the 
fact  still  temains  that  we  use  the  machines. 


•> 


So  someone  has  to  furnish  the 
petroleum  to  keep  them  going.  In  this 
country  there  are  8,267  individual  oil 
companies  working  full  time  at  this 
job.  During  1940  they  made  a  profit  of 
8/lOths  of  a  cent  per  gallon  on  the  427 
gallons  of  products  you  used— $3.42. 


S  The  rest  went  right  back  into  the 
costs  of  producing  the  products  and 
getting  them  to  you.  Theoretically,  if  the 
government  owned  the  oil  industry, you 
would  have  saved  that  8/lOths  of  a  cent. 
(Same  costs  but  no  profit).  Although 
there’s  never  been  a  government  bureau 
yet  that  was  run  as  efficiently  as  a  business. 


6  But  it  would  mean  the  end  of  compe¬ 
tition;  of  the  incentive  to  constantly  improve 
products  and  lower  costs  which  has  been 
the  driving  force  of  our  American  system ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  of  individual  freedom. 
Under  the  circumstances,  that’s  quite  a 
birthright  to  sell  for  8/lOths  of  a  cent 
on  the  gallon. 


UNION  Oil  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  Amer¬ 
ican  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

AMiRICA'S  FIFTH  FRtEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISI 
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( N.  C. )  Times  and  the  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times~Dispatch  before  in¬ 
duction. 

Lt.  C.  H.  Wingate,  former 
editor  of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.) 
Independent,  a  prisoner  of  the 
German  government,  broadcast 
a  short-wave  message  received 
by  Mrs.  Wingate  saying  he  was 
well  and  safe  and  a^ing  for 
letters. 

Sterling  Slappey,  former  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  police 
reporter  and  first  employe  of 
that  newspaper  to  enter  the 
Army,  long  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  has  just  returned  from  30 
months  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Anthony  J.  Kaye,  former 
radio  news  reporter  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y. )  News  and  Courier- 
Express,  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  23. 

Henry  E.  Fritsch,  press  officer 
for  the  United  Nations  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  in  New  York  City 
prior  to  enlistment,  earned  his 
second  lieutenancy  Aug.  23  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
OCS,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Robert  A.  Wands,  former  AP 
photographer  in  New  York  City 
and  earlier  staff  photographer 
for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Wide  World  Photos,  became  a 
sMond  lieutenant  in  the  U,  S. 
Signal  Corps  last  week  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Marine  Second  Lt.  Patrick  M. 
McGrady,  former  New  York  AP 
correspondent  and  newspaper 
representative  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  Western  Europe,  has 
been  graduated  from  aviation 
ground  officers  school,  Quantico, 
Va.,  and  is  now  ready  for  as¬ 
signment  to  a  Marine  air  unit  in 
an  administrative  capacity. 

Pnt.  Raymond  Lawless,  for¬ 
mer  photographic  worker  on 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  is  a  member  of  the  164th 
Signal  Corps  Photo  Co.  of  the 
Headquarters  “Y”  Force,  China. 

Sgt.  Tom.  R.  Brislin,  formerly 
a  member  of  INS  staff  in  New 
York  City,  is  in  France  with  the 
American  invasion  forces. 

Lt.  Jambs  McCutcheon,  com¬ 
posing  room  employe  of  the  New 
York  News  on  leave  with  the 
Army,  recently  was  award^ 
the  Air  Medal  in  England.  He 
is  a  navigator  on  a  B-24  Lib¬ 
erator  bomber. 

Miles  Sines,  picture  editor 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army. 

Maj.  Loren  E.  Conrad,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  U.P.  man, 
now  listens  to  Russian  and 
European  code  news  at  Air 
Service  Command  area  head¬ 
quarters  in  Assam  Valley,  India, 
as  part  of  his  job  as  intelligence 
and  public  relations  officer.  His 
service  group  was  at  Oran  on 
D-Day,  supported  the  airborne 
troop  planes  through  Tunis, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  then  went  to 
India  to  back  up  the  aerial  sup¬ 
ply  operations  of  the  Myitkyina 
campaign. 

Lt.  Raymond  Parker,  former 


member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  editorial  staff,  who 
had  been  reported  missing  in 
action  since  Mar.  18,  is  well  and 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany, 
according  to  a  recent  letter  from 
him. 

Yeoman  1  /C  Delmar  Leeson, 
formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Helena  ( Mont. )  Independent, 
assigned  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Navy  recruiting  office  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  since  Feb.,  1942, 
has  been  transferred  to  Treas¬ 
ure  Island,  Cal.,  for  a  new  as¬ 
signment. 

Paul  Evans,  formerly  with  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and 
Telegram  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  has  won  a  combat  pro¬ 
motion  to  second  lieutenant 
in  Italy.  Samuel  A.  Whitney, 
budget  and  fiscal  officer  at  Poca¬ 
tello,  Ida.,  Army  Air  Base,  has 
been  advanced  to  first  lieuten¬ 
ant.  He  was  an  accountant-audi¬ 
tor  with  the  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram  prior  to  entering  service. 
Betty  Waugh,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Telegram  society  and 
women’s  pages,  now  stationed 
in  Salt  Lake  City  on  recruiting 
duty  for  the  WAVES,  has  been 
promoted  to  lieutenant  (j.g.). 

Pvt.  John  McCullough  and 
Pvt.  Leonard  Murphy,  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  prior  to  induction,  are 
helping  to  get  out  issues  of  the 
Boot  at  Parris  Island  training 
station.  Petty  Oiticer  Al  Rob¬ 
erts.  ex-Bulletin  news  staff,  has 
finished  his  training  in  a  Navy 
radio  school  and  is  now  an  in¬ 
structor.  Pvt.  Joe  Gormley,  of 
the  Bulletin’s  library  staff,  is 
stationed  at  Guadalcanal.  Jim 
Kelley,  of  the  same  paper's  cir¬ 
culation  department,  now  in 
Corsica,  has  been  promoted  to 
technical  sergeant.  Pvr.  Jim 
Stefano,  of  circulation,  was  in 
the  first  division  to  enter  Rome 
when  it  fell. 

George  S.  Seltzer,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has 
been  commissioned  an  ensign 
at  Cambridge  and  assigned  to 
transport  service  in  the  Pacific. 
Another  son.  Robert  Seltzer, 
who  was  the  Bulletin’s  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  four  years  pri¬ 
or  to  military  service,  is  now  a 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  assigned  to 
Naval  Procurement. 

First  Lt.  Robert  Spatzer,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  to  publisher  J. 
David  Stern,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  is  reported  as  missing 
in  action  after  having  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  flight  between  Biak 
Island  and  New  Guinea.  Pvr. 
Leonard  Baldwin,  formerly  of 
the  Record’s  library  staff,  was 
operated  on  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.. 
and  is  reported  recovering  favor¬ 
ably.  PvT.  Robert  K.  Johnston, 
former  Record  sports  writer,  is 
now  in  overseas  service  some¬ 
where  on  the  Western  front, 
while  Sgt.  Edward  J.  Ellis,  ex- 
Record  staff  photographer,  is 
serving  in  the  same  area  with 
the  Signal  Photo  Assignment 
group  of  the  Army. 

PvT.  John  Pallante,  a  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  the  Philadelphia 
News  composing  room,  was  se¬ 
riously  wounded  in  both  legs 
and  right  arm  in  France  whbn 
his  outfit  engaged  a  German 


tank  equipped  with  an  88-mm 
gun.  Saved  by  timely  use  of 
blood  plasma,  Pallante  is  re¬ 
cuperating  in  England. 

Cpl.  Charles  Baker,  a  news¬ 
paper  circulation  department 
employe  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  tor  10 
years  prior  to  enlistment,  has 
been  awarded  the  Soldier’s 
Medal  at  Fort  Macon,  Ga.,  for 
rescuing  two  companions  washed 
overboard  from  a  Government 
launch. 

Capt.  John  Q.  Nesbit,  former' 
newspaperman  and  news  anal¬ 
yst  for  Pittsburgh  radio  station 
WCAE,  has  been  decorated  with 
the  Bronze  Star  for  assisting 
airplane  crews  forced  down  in 
India  and  North  Burma. 

Stuart  Lowell  Parker,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  rewrite  man 
for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
has  been  promoted  to  chief  petty 
officer.  He  left  Seattle  Aug.  21 
to  become  a  Coast  Guard  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  in  the  Pacific 
after  18  months  in  the  13th 
Naval  District  Coast  Guard  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Office. 

Lt.  William  Madigan,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  AP  Indianapolis 
staff,  is  a  public  relations  officer 
for  a  bombardment  group  now 
serving  in  Saipan. 

William  N.  Tedesco,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  just  been  promoted  to  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps. 

Wedding  Bells 

SEABURN  BROWN,  rewrite 

man,  and  Helen  Civelli.  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  were  married  re¬ 
cently  at  Burlingame,  Cal. 

Miss  Hilda  Richards,  former 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Raleigh  Regis¬ 
ter  reporter,  married  Sgt.  James 
Mahoney,  at  Beckley,  Aug.  18. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Kiel,  of  the 
Columbus.  O.,  AP  staff,  will 
marry  Pvr.  Charles  Robert  Mc- 
Clave,  U.  S.  Army  medical  stu¬ 
dent  stationed  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Sept.  5  in  Cleveland. 
■ 

Sees  Duke,  But 
b  Not  Heard 

Marjorie  Virdin,  newspaper 
correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  in  the  Lower  Dela¬ 
ware  Peninsula,  still  does  not 
know  whether  the  Duke  of  Wind¬ 
sor  knows  the  history  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

She  met  the  Duke  while  he 
was  touring  Delaware  recently 
and  visiting  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration's  project  at  Lewes. 

Since  Marjorie  traces  her  fam¬ 
ily  back  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  who  defeated  Bonaparte, 
she  promptly  remarked  upon  her 
distinguished  ancestry,  when  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Duke. 

Apparently  the  Duke  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought  on  other  mat¬ 
ters.  The  remark  went  com¬ 
pletely  unnoticed,  whereupon 
Majorie  remarked:  “You  know 
who  he  was,  don’t  you?” 

As  yet  neither  Barnes  nor  Miss 
Virdin  know  the  answer,  since 
the  royal  visitor  made  no  sign 
of  acknowledgment. 
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L  A.  News  Exposes 
Bus-Fare  Racket 

Alertness  of  a  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  reporter  led  to  the 
disclosure  of  an  apparently  or¬ 
ganized  wildcat  bus  racket  which 
has  been  victimizing  servicemen 
stranded  in  Los  Angeles. 

Standing  outside  a  downtown 
bus  depot  at  about  4  o’clock  one 
morning  the  reporter  noticed 
that  uniformed  men  loitering  in 
the  vicinity  with  their  luggage 
were  being  systematically  ap¬ 
proached  and  engaged  in  conver¬ 
sation  by  straingers.  Eavesdrop¬ 
ping  revealed  that  the  service¬ 
men,  unable  to  secure  last- 
minute  bus  accommodations, 
were  being  offered  rides  to  the 
various  military  camps,  training 
stations  and  air  bases  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  at  rates  varying  from  four 
to  ten  times  legal  fares. 

The  reporter  passed  on  his 
information  to  Managing  Editor 
Lee  Payne  and  the  Daily  News 
conducted  an  undercover  investi¬ 
gation  which  culminated  in  an 
expose  and  some  arrests. 

The  News  asked  the  assistance 
of  the  Navy  Shore  Patrol  in  se¬ 
curing  evidence  and  Yeoman 
Bob  Garrick,  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  man,  served  as  a  decoy. 

The  News  broke -the  expos6  of 
the  swindle  on  servicemen  with 
a  full  page  of  pictures  and 
stories,  including  a  by-line  story 
by  Garrick  about  his  ride.  The 
story  was  also  the  basis  of  a 
Daily  News-KFI  program. 
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Founded  in 

NOW  has  an  AIR  EDITION,  specially  printed 
on  India  paper,  which  circulates  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  paper,  a  replica  of  the  home  editions  of 
THE  TIMES,  is  brought  to  the  United  States 
thrice  weekly  by  air.  While  air  mails  remain  ir¬ 
regular  and  uncertain  due  to  war  conditions  only 
complimentary  copies  are  being  distributed  in  tbis 
hemisphere. 

As  soon  as  regular  air  transportation  is  again 
possible,  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  for  air  mail 
delivery  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Even  now  with  flights  across  the ‘Atlantic 
subject  to  delays  and  interruptions,  the  paper  is 
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frequently  delivered  to  addresses  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  three  days  from  time  of  printing. 

.Advertisers  in  THE  TIMES  can  thus  look  for 
an  increased  readership  not  only  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  also  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  the  paper  circulates  as  a  result  of  this 
speedy  distribution  by  air. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  a  regular-sized 
newspaper  has  been  produced  from  rotary  presses 
on  India  paper,  and  the  enterprise  has  been  hailed 
as  a  technical  achievement  as  well  as  an  important 
step  in  the  promotion  of  .Anglo-American  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship. 


Read  what  some  recipients  of  the  Air  Edition  think  of  it: 


Bishop  IVilliam  T.  Manning: 

Th*  publication  of  thia  Air  Edition  is 
indeed  a  notable  achievement  and  I 
believe  it  will  have  a  great  influence 
in  strengthening  these  ties  of  under¬ 
standing  and  fellowship  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States  which  are 
essential  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  world. 

Wendell  L.  Willkie: 

I  know  of  no  more  practical  way  of 
cementing  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  than 
for  us  in  the  United  States  to  become 
familiar  with  detailed  British  thinking 
through  the  columns  of  The  London 
Times.  ^  All  good  wishes  and  success 
to  you  in  this  endeavor. 

Iren^  DuPont,  Wilmington.  Delaware: 
This  is  indeed  a  great  innovation  and 
I  trust  that  the  undertaking  will  prove 
worthwhile  financially  as  well  as  in  giv¬ 
ing  people  in  this  country  prompt  and 
first-hand  information  of  the  British 
point  of  view. 

Ix-onard  P.  Ayres,  Vice-President,  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  project  of  dis¬ 
tributing  these  air  editions  is  most  en¬ 
terprising  and  promising. 

Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Chairman  of  the 
Boaid,  1716  Chase  National  Bank  of 
the  City  of  New  York: 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
paper.  The  Times  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  a  remarkable  achievement. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  air  edition  proved  to  be  a  hand¬ 
some,  full-sized  newspaper  printed  on 
an  especially  manufactured  India  paper 
which  is  durable  and  light  ...  the  type 
.stands  out  with  readable  and  almost 
elegant  clarity. 


I’mil  Bellamy,  Editor,  "Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer”: 

The  edition  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  examples  of  newspaper  manufac¬ 
ture,  if  not  the  most  remarkable,  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  would  have  guessed 
that  you  could  not  get  printing  six 
hundri^ths  part  as  good  as  you  did  get 
from  that  thin  paper  on  a  rotary  press. 
Some  day,  after  the  war.  I  wish  you 
would  get  some  of  the  chaps  who  did 
this  striking  job  to  come  to  .\merica 
and  tell  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  an  annual  con¬ 
vention  how  they  did  it. 

X'irginius  Dabney,  Editor,  “Richmond- 
Times  Dispatch”: 

I  congratulate  you  and  the  whole  or¬ 
ganization  on  your  initiative  and  enter¬ 
prise  in  making  your  great  newspaper 
available  to  the  American  public  in 
this  way. 

Edwin  D.  Canham,  Managing  Editor, 
‘Christian  Science  Monitor”: 

My  congratulations  on  your  air  edition 
of  The  Times.  I  do  not  have  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  your  issue  is  a  notaUe 
piece  of  pioneering  which  we  hope  will 
be  greatly  extended  when  circumstances 
warrant. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  President,  The 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company: 
I  appreciate  very  much  your  thought¬ 
fulness  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
first  air  edition  of  The  Times  (Lon¬ 
don).  I  shall  keep  it  as  a  momento  of 
another  significant  landmark  in  the 
history  of  your  great  newspaper. 

Fmgene  Meyer,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
“AVashington  Post”: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  your  paper 
on  its  enterprise  in  sending  this  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  replica  of  the  regular 
edition  printed  on  India  paper. 


Ilamilton  Owens,  FMitor-in-Chief, 
“Baltimore  Sun”: 

I  am  sincerely  indebted  to  you  for 
^ending  me  the  first  two  copies  of  the 
air  edition  of  The  Times.  VVe  thought 
so  much  of  it  that  we  reprinted,  on  our 
editorial  page,  the  leader  on  Bretton 
AVoods. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Publisher,  “Portland 
Oregonian”: 

Believe  me,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  will  best  bring  sound  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.  ...  it  is  indeed 
an  outstanding  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Richard  AV.  Clarke,  Editor,  “New  York 
Daily  News”: 

I  marvel  at  the  enterprise  of  the  paper 
in  putting  out  such  an  impressive  job 
under  the  severe  handicaps  existing  in 
England. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch:  _ 

AVith  its  new  air  edition  and  its  all¬ 
round  excellenoe  The  Times  today  is 
carrying  on  in  the  tradition  of  Thomas 
Barnes.  There  could  be  no  higher 
praise. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor,  "Fxlitor  k 
Publisher”: 

I  have  received  the  first  air  edition  of 
The  London  Times  to  be  delivered 
here,  and  I  think  it  is  a  remarkaUe 
job.  If  some  newspaper  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do  the  same  thing  in  reverse 
fashion  across  the  Atlantic,  I  think  a 
great  deal  would  be  accomplished 
towards  greater  unity  between  our  two 
nations. 

Chet  Shaw,  Managing  Editor,  “Newsweek”: 
Your  people  have  shown  great  enter¬ 
prise  in  starting  this  service,  and  we 
most  heartily  congratulate  you. 
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Gary  Paper  Has 
No  Circulation 
Dept.  Overhead 

Post-Tribxine  Sails  Papers 
To  W.  C.  Todd,  Circulator, 

Who  Handles  Delivery 

By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 

By  stillng  its  papers  whole¬ 
sale  at  2Vbc  a  copy  to  William  C. 
Todd,  circulator,  the  Gary  ( Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  is  one  of  the  few 
U.  S.  dailies  that  operate  without 
circulation  departments  or  man¬ 
agers.  The  Post-Tribune  as¬ 
signs  full  responsibility  to  Mr. 
Todd  for  distribution  of  its 
I>apers,  including  street,  home 
delivery  and  mail  subscribers. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  idea 
of  how  this  system  operates. 
Editor  &  Pubusher  asked  Mr. 
Todd  to  explain  the  set-up, 
imder  which  the  Post-Tribune 
has  no  circulation  overhead  ex¬ 
pense.  Mr.  Todd,  who  functions 
as  an  independent  contractor  in 
the  distribution  of  the  paper’s 
36,000  daily  circulation,  com¬ 
pares  his  operation  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  “Little  Merchant” 
plan. 

“I  think  everyone  recognizes 
that  the  Little  Merchant  plan  is 
the  best  way  to  sell  newspapers,” 
be  said.  “It  creates  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  accurate  operation 
which  pays  off  in  dividends 
both  to  the  newspaper  and  to 
the  newspaper  boy.  The  same 
thing  can  apply,  and  in  Gary 
does  apply,  to  the  operation  of 
this  circulation  department.” 

Handles  Promotion 

Complete  responsibility  for 
the  promotion,  delivery  and  col¬ 
lection  for  the  Post-Tribune  is 
assumed  by  Mr.  Todd.  When 
the  papers  leave  the  pressroom, 
his  organization  handles  all  di¬ 
rect  promotion  of  the  newspaper, 
paying  the  cost  of  all  promotion, 
including  editorial  promotion. 
The  mailing  room  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  business  office  are 
tmder  his  control  and  are  a  part 
of  his  operating  expense. 

"The  only  prqblem  for  the 
publisher,  after  he  has  delivered 
the  newspapers  to  me,  is  to  see 
that  my  check  arrives  promptly 
each  Monday  for  the  preceding 
week’s  papers,”  explained  Mr. 
Todd.  “This  last  point  is  one 
of  the  prime  advantages  of  our 
system  of  operation.  We  have 
one  of  the  smallest  bookkeeping 
staffs  for  any  newspaper  of  its 
size  in  the  country. 

“One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  entire  circulation  bookkeep¬ 
ing  is  kept  in  our  office  and  the 
bookkeeping  can  be  handled 
with  one  item  of  entry  per  week. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  problem  in  our  office,  but 
because  the  responsibility  for 
this  bookkeeping  ends  with  me, 
there  does  not  have  to  be  an 
involved  system  which  must  be 
responsible  to  the  newspaper 
auditing  department.” 

As  to  other  differences  be¬ 
tween  his  method  of  operation 


and  that  of  an  ordinary  circula¬ 
tion  manager’s  Job,  Mr.  Todd 
pointed  out  his  “department” 
operates  exactly  as  if  it  were  a 
newspaper-owned  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  “We  keep  our  posi¬ 
tion  such  that  we  can  assume 
any  responsibility  and  perform 
any  function  that  the  ordinary 
circulation  department  can  and 
does  perform,”  he  said. 

The  Post-Tribune  sells  for  four 
cents  on  the  newsstands  and  25 
cents  a  week  home  delivered,  by 
a  carrier  system  which  also 
operates  under  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  plan.  Money  received  at 
the  wholesale  rate  from  Todd 
is  applied  to  the  newspaper’s 
white  paper  bill. 

The  Gary  plan  was  started  by 
William  'Todd's  father,  E.  L. 
Todd,  who  had  been  active  in 
newspaper  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  for  many 
years  before  going  to  Gary  in 
1918,  when  he  “bought”  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Gary  Evening 
Post.  The  elder  Todd  was 
among  the  first  to  operate  under 
the  so-called  Gary  plan.  He 
took  over  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  consolidated  Post- 
Tribune  in  1921,  and  developed 
practically  all  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  methods  and  office  procedure 
now  used.  The  circulation  office 
is  housed  in  the  Post-Tribune 
building. 

Coming  Conventions 
THE  25th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers'  Association 
will  be  held,  Oct.  15-17,  at  the 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  John  Pool,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  group. 

.  .  .  Texas  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  30th 
annual  meeting  at  the  Adolphus 
Hotel.  Dallas.  Oct.  13-15.  .  .  . 
Central  States  circulators  will 
meet  in  Chicago  at  the  Medinah 
Club,  Oct.  8-10,  for  their  fall 
conference.  .  .  .  Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  will  convene  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Oct.  10-11. 

Newspaperboy  Day  Oct.  7 
NATIONAL  Newspaperboy  Day 
will  be  observed  Oct.  7,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Paul  G. 
Lawson,  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Committee.  In 
addition  to  local  observance  of 
Newspaperboy  Day,  this  year  the 
program  will  be  climaxed  with 


the  christening  of  Liberty  Ships 
by  mothers  of  carrier  boys  who 
are  to  be  chosen  as  sectional 
winners  in  a  nationwide  War 
Stamp  selling  campaign,  ending 
Sept.  9.  Harry  Cullis,  News¬ 
paperboy  Division,  War  Savings 
Department.  Washington  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  contest. 

"They  Also  Serve" 

THE  Detroit  Times  is  displaying 
a  special  message  in  rack 
cards  on  2,500  newsstands  in 
Detroit  and  suburban  territory 
to  encourage  children  of  school 
age  to  return  to  school  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  campaign  by 
the  local  board  of  location. 
The  message  states:  “They  Also 
Serve  .  .  .  Boys  and  Girls  Who 
Go  to  School.” 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA — ^No.  1 
SHIEL  DUNSKER,  Cincinnati 
Post,  recently  -  elected  first 
vice-president  of  International 
Circulation 
Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  began 
as  a  newspaper¬ 
boy,  selling  the 
Post,  in  1909, 
and  has  been 
identified  with 
that  newspaper 
ever  since,  be¬ 
coming  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in 
1929. 

Shiel  was 
born  in  Boston, 
moving  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  at  the  age  of  five.  He 
remembers  the  old  “rough  and 
tumble”  days  when  street  sales 
were  more  important  than  home 
delivery.  After  serving  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  a  street  sales¬ 
man,  young  Dunsker  helped 
count  the  pennies  while  the 
downtown  circulator  would 
count  the  bills  and  silver  and 
check  up  on  the  papers.  Shiel 
continued  working  for  the  Post 
circulation  department  during 
his  high  school  days. 

When  a  street  sales  fight  in 
Cincinnati  resulted  in  a  change 
in  street  sales  manager,  Dunsker 
was  appointed  assistant  down¬ 
town  street  circulator.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  working  at  the  Post 
part-time.  In  1918,  he  joined 
Uncle  Sam’s  armed  forces  for 
six  months,  returning  to  college 
after  the  war.  Then  followed  a 
training  period  in  the  editorial 
department  and  his  appointment 
as  promotion  manager. 
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After  a  year  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Dunsker  returned  to  the 
circulation  department  as  coun¬ 
try  circtilator,  later  becoming 
city  circulator.  He  succeeded 
W^ter  Rauck,  now  Pittsburgh 
Press  circulation  chief,  when  the 
latter  assumed  that  post  in  1929. 
Dunsker  is  married  and  has  one 
son.  He  says  his  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  “has  been  so  packed 
full  of  adventure  and  draiiu  that 
I  did  not  even  take  time  to 
develop  a  bobby.” 

From  Schools — Carriers 
THE  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  drive  for 
new  carriers  through  a  carefully 
planned  series  of  meetings  with 
boy  student  groups  in  17  L.  A. 
junior  high  schools. 

■ 

Smokes  Fimd  Stops 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times’  ’“Keep 
’em  Smoking”  fund,  which  sent 
semi-monthly  shipments  of  free 
cigarettes  to  more '  than  12,000 
Erie  district  service  men  and 
women  for  two  years  and  four 
months,  was  forced  to  halt  oper¬ 
ations  this  week.  Inabiiity  of 
cigarette  companies  to  continue 
supplying  smokes  forced  the 
Times  to  end  the  fund  after  it 
had  collected  volunteer  contri¬ 
butions  of  approximately  $100,- 
000,  practically  all  of  it  in  pen¬ 
nies,  nickles  and  dimes.  The 
idea  for  the  fund  and  its  me¬ 
chanics  was  that  of  City  Editor 
Charles  W.  Wells.  The  daily 
promotional  stories  were  handled 
by  Harold  Sullivam 


Now  Available  For 
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Manufacturers 
new  territories  In  which  TO 
appoint  dealers  and  dlstelp- 
utors  win  be  Interested  m 

a  copy  of  list  Just  compUro 
from  a  survey.  A  sizeable 
number  of  business  men  ^d 
concerns  have  expressed  In¬ 
terest  In  dealerships  for: 

ir  Radios 
★  Refrigerators 
it  Electric  Appliances 
it  Automobiles 
it  Airplanes 
it  Building  Materials 
it  Air  Conditioning 
it  Pre-fabrlcated  houses 

They  have  expressed  prefer¬ 
ences  for  territories  and 
have  Indicated  the  amount 
of  capital  that  they  have 
available.  Send  for  your  copy 
of  this  list  today  I 
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In  New,  Improved  Format 
Every  Sunday  in  the''Big  Three 


The  great  new  PICTORIAL  REVIEW  sketches  in  color  by  America's  top 

is  everything  the  name  implies — with  illustrators. 

smashing  new  emphasis  on  the  picio-  .  ■  ■  .  r 

•  II  1.1  .  .l'  .  -l*  XL.  Then  study  that  giant  Entertainment 

nail  Note  the  striking  pages  of  photos  '  ” 

and  pictures  dramatizing  great  war  P**®*®*' 

tures  of  Hollywood,  Broadway  and  the 

.  ,  „  world  of  music,  together  with  the  com- 

Look  at  the  big-name  writers — Louella  ^  , 

B  ri  D  iiD  ••  D  plete  local  Theatre  Guide. 

Parsons,  Damon  Runyon,  Bugs  Baer,  ^ 

Elsie  Robinson  and  many  others  I  RightI — The  new,  improved  PICTO- 

Stop  and  laugh  at  the  pages  of  smart,  RIAL  REVIEW  must  be  seen  to  be  truly 
sophisticated  humor,  cartoons  and  — and  newly — evaluatedi 
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which  papers  were  of  pure  in-  B@r0sford  To  AclvisG  motor  car  than  any  other 

tentions  and  which  had  motives  hx*  ««  i  .  country  in  the  world, 

that  may  be  compared  with  Un  AulCan  Market  When  questioned  as  to  what 

those  of  Laval,  for  example.  In  anticipation  of  post-war  products  American  manufactur- 

“There  is  certainly  a  ^  job  of  advertising  activities,  Ronald  ers  would  be  interested  in  adver- 
housecleaning  to  done,  wrote  Beresford,  special  representative  tlsing  in  the  South  African 
friei^  abroad  qj  Ujg  Suiderstem,  Die  Navoeek  papers  printed  in  the  Afrikaans 
of  France  will  hope  that  it  wi  1  ^^d  Ons  Land,  papers  of  the  offi-  diaiect  Mr.  Beresford  listed 
be  done  In  a  manner  that  will  Afrikaans  press  of  the  South  toothpaste  and  wearing  apparel 
give  the  French  people  the  bene-  African  government,  has  come  as  well  as  the  expected  automo- 
nt  of  honst  information.  ...  United  States  to  interest  tive  and  electrical  appliances. 

_  exporters  in  advertising  and  to  Every  issue  of  the  two  dailies 

Keily-OZnitn  Assemoles  give  advice  on  matters  pertain-  and  one  weekly  he  represents 
Beading  Notice  Data  ms  to  the  south  Atrlcn  merket  aurles  .ny  ot  ads  for 

Prompted  by  the  increased  In-  ,e„f,“U5\Srt  he  fort  St^^M  Tta  eopy” 

“^ottces ‘“*an*®'interes't  declared  in  an  interview  with  •'“1 

onf.eidV  tSl  nikvenHnt  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  The  South  the  product  names  and  manu- 

caused  by  the  newsprint  restric  African  neonle  use  numerous  facturer  names  are  in  English. 

KX^mUh*ar‘*SDaDer'’r^^^^^  American'^^ucts  but  there  is  ads  n^essarily  are 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper  rep  ,  ..  .  ._  g  git  u  comne-  limited  to  two  columns  because 

resentatives,  has  prepared  a  ^iii  oe  stiti  angiisn  compe  papers  have 

sti^y  of  reading  notice  rates.  returned  from  a  tour  been  cut  from  30  pages  to  six 

The  survey.  “Newspaper  Spot  m  /  “I  and  eiaht 

Announcements  ”  streuec  the  of  cities  in  the  Middle  West  and  e**".  e'ltm. 

Announcements  sircMes  me  p  .  where  he  talked  with  Circulation  figures  of  the 

fact  that  in  addition  to  using  '-anaaa  wnere  ne  laixM  wiin  never  given  Mr 

•nnall  imace  these  ads  “focus  exporters,  advertisers  and  manu-  papers  are  never  given,  rar. 

small  space  mese  aas  locus  Beresford  com-  Beresford  explained  because  the 

reader  attention  because  of  lacii^ers,  air.  ueresiora  com  government  forbids  their  ouota- 
their  location  adiacent  to  or  im-  mented,  You  know,  Americans  goverimeni  loroios  ineir  quoia 
tneir  locatKm  adjacent  to  or  im  ^on’t  know  how  we  live  ”  Point-  tion.  Percentages  of  subscribers 
mediately  following  important  aon  i  Know  now  vve  live,  roim  the  total  nonulation  however 

news  stories  ”  mg  to  a  picture  of  a  painted  sav-  ‘O  me  lotai  population  nowever. 

Material  concerning  rates  ner  age  on  the  cover  of  a  South  may  tc  stated. 

™;Sm  ‘kS "mSfl-  fouyl.t  guld..  he  re-  PuwSS 

mum  on  both  the  are.  and  markrt.  Our  mam  trouble  is  Tno.,  ^  S 

the  inside  pages,  premiums  this!  Aarmm.m 

charged  for  boldface  headlines.  On  the  contrary,  he  went  on  Avenue, 

words  to  the  line  and  type  sizes  to  explain,  ^tions  of  South 

was  gathered  from  question-  Africa  are  quite  like  sections  of  /d -»a„ii  cu;«  T  cr<«n#nVtAdl 
naires  sent  to  every  daily  news-  the  United  States  or  England  and  v^OtlT©!!  dtlip  liaUIlCnGu 
paper  and  supplemented  by  in-  cities,  such  as  Cape  Town,  are  The  Liberty  ship  Jesse  S. 
formation  in  the  Standard  Rate  just  as  modern  as  our  cities.  Cottrell,  named  for  the  late 
and  Data  Service.  Furthermore,  the  homes  are  just  Washington  correspondent  and 

Copies  may  be  procured  from  as  complete  with  modern  appli-  National  Press  Club  member, 
the  firm’s  promotion  depart-  ances.  In  fact,  figures  show  was  launched  Aug.  26  at  the 
•"ent,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  that  next  to  the  United  States,  Bethlehem  -  Fairfield  shipyard, 
York  17.  South  Africa  has  fewer  persons  Baltimore. 


This  24'Sheet  poster  cleverly  uses  the  big-billed  Toucan  to  illustrate  Its  brief  but  meaningful 
copy  point . . .  and  follows  the  general  trend  of  a  lighter  treatment  in  both  illustration  and  copy 
posted  recently  for  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

These  posters,  appearing  on  outdoor  boards  in  high  traffic  areas  throughout  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  (Mo.),  set  a  style,  a  pace,  a  greater  impact  value  that  Is  reflected  in  the  many  and  varied 
types  of  local  and  national  promotions  that  consistently  sell  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  throughout 
the  St.  Louis  area.  • 


EDITOR  ft  p  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  S«pt«Mb«r  2. 


7  »»  Motors  Tell 

Temperature  Condhions  Inside  and  oj 
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Dozens  of  thermo-couples  and  ther- 

tTA  7  of  thL 

JnH  temperat 

under  a  wide  range  of  load  conditions 

the  double-end  ventilation  ^ign 

Now  regular  tests  of  Tri-Clad 
taken  nfe  t-u  ,  '“'iaa  motors 
aken  off  the  production  line  verifv 

previously  established  temperature^ 

rp^^-r^s^r^Six 

Company,  Schenectady  5  N  v 


EI/ECTHTP  T^//C£AD 


•''TV  w**k  m.000  O.C 


- - - 


motors 


WH  N  TH  H  ATS  ON 


Motor-driven  machinery  if  often  cailed  upon  to 
operate  under  conditions  of  extreme  heat  and 
humidity.  For  exampie,  the  motors  on  this  wool- 
plant  washer  must  operate  in  an  air  temperature 
of  1000  F.,  with  humidity  higher  than  80  per  cent. 
Conditions  like, this  would  shorten  the  life  of  any 
motor  lacking'effective,  performance-tested  ven¬ 
tilation  design.  The  double-end  cooling  system  of 
the  Tri-Qad  motor  helps  offset  the  effects  of  high 
ambient  temperatures  common  to  heaters,  dr)|prs, 
and; many  ventHoting-fan  applications,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  motor  windings  of  Formex  wire  (Class  A  iri- 
sulatlon)  are  unusually  long-lived  under  total 
temperatures  (ambient  phis  rise)  up  to  194  F.  For 
even  higher  temperatures.  Class  B  insulation 
offers  still  greater  protection. 

G-f  Trl-Oad  motor*  applM  to  Sorgonl  bcKk 

wanhon  ot  plant  of  tho  SowdiwoM  Wool 

Coatbing  Company,  No.  ■  Chofimford,  Mas*. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Small  Dailies 
Will  Need  Photo 
Departments 

Growing  Interest  in 
Picture  Needs  Seen  As 
Post'Wor  Challenge 

By  Jack  Price 

As  nearly  as  we  were  able 
to  Judge  from  our  surveys,  there 
were  about  1,000  small  dailies 
without  photographic  facilities 
when  this  war  started.  If  past 
performances  mean  anything 
many  of  those  papers  will  in¬ 
stall  photographic  departments 
to  meet  the  great  increase  in  pic¬ 
ture  interest. 

AlUiough  some  materials  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  at  present 
it  would  be  sound  for  those 
newspapers  which  expect  to 
make  photographic  installations 
to  plan  and  make  necessary  pro? 
visions  for  the  post-war  period. 
It  is  obvious  that  local  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  will  &  an 
important  factor  in  the  smaller 
commtmities,  but  far  more  im¬ 
portant  will  be  the  opening  of 
new  fields  for  those  cameramen 
who  will  be  mustered  out  of 
service  and  who  will  desire 
to  engage  in  news  photography. 

Job  Chances 

The  saturation  point  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  staff  news  camera¬ 
men  on  many  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers  had  been 
reached  prior  to  this  war.  How¬ 
ever,  new  opportunities  will 
wait  for  the  ex-service  men  who 
have  been  taught  news  photog¬ 
raphy  from  the  ground  up  if 
those  1,000  small  dallies  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
readers’  growing  interest  in 
news  pictures. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  dailies  which  heretofore 
have  not  recognized  the  power 
of  pictorial  reporting.  Re^ntly 
two  photographers  who  were 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
service,  complained  to  us  that 
there  were  no  opportunities  for 
them  in  the  Big  City.  When 
they  were  informed  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  they  felt  less  discour¬ 
aged  and  decided  to  go  to  the 
smaller  cities  where  their  tal¬ 
ents  could  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Both  veterans  had  learned  the 
profession  while  in  service  and 
each  had  saved  enough  money 
to  start  a  small  plant  of  his  own 
if  he  could  connect  with  a  small 
newspaper  which  would  cooper¬ 
ate  with  him.  Both  men  had 
their  own  equipment  and  with 
a  little  training  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  operate  a  small  one-man 
engraving  unit  which  would  be 
very  helpful. 

We  are  not  advocating  that 
photographers  be  used  as  en¬ 
gravers,  but  in  some  instances 
they  could  help  start  a  small 
plant  which,  when  it  grew 
larger,  would  open  the  way  for 
the  hiring  of  ah  experienced 
engraver. 


Evidently  some  of  the  owners 
of  the  smt^  newspapers  believe 
as  we  do,  for  recently  we  have 
received  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  installation  of  a 
small  photo  department.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  to  go 
on  record  with  an  assurance 
of  what  help  we  may  be  able 
to  render.  We  advise  that,  when 
requesting  data  about  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  plant,  the 
owner  or  editor  make  a  sxirvey 
of  his  building  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  efficiency. 

With  a  floor  plan  before  him. 
the  editor  can  assign  the  amount 
of  space  which  could  be  best 
used  for  the  photo  department. 
This  plan  would  also  enable  him 
to  make  the  installation  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good. 
Many  large  newspapers  have 
their  photo  departments  close  to 
the  city  room.  On  others  the 
photo  department  is  located  in 
a  bad  spot,  which,  at  the  time  of 
installation,  seemed  most,  con¬ 
venient  because  of  the  then 
available  space  or  because  some¬ 
one  inexperienced  in  the  con¬ 
struction  made  a  hasty  decision. 

Convenience  Factor 

We  have  watched  picture  edi¬ 
tors  mm  up  and  down  flights  of 
stairs  many  times  during  emer¬ 
gencies  because  the  photo  de¬ 
partment  was  located  on  another 
floor  from  the  city  room.  When 
time  is  short,  then  the  close 
proximity  of  the  photo  lab  to 
the  city  room  becomes  vital. 
Another  feature  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  photo  department 
is  the  farsightedness  in  planning 
for  expansion.  We  have  seen 
some  plants  that  grew  so  rapidly 
there  was  not  proper  accom¬ 
modation  for  additional  staff 
members. 

The  days  of  thinking  about  a 
photo  department  hastily  built 
under  a  stairway  or  in  some 
darkroom  where  there  is  neither 
air  nor  light,  have  given  way 
to  a  more  progressive  era.  Pho¬ 
tographers  need  air  and  some 
daylight.  The  plant  must  be  lo¬ 
cated  where  it  can  be  properly 
ventilated  to  permit  working 
conditions  that  enhance  the  re¬ 
sults  in  quality  and  production. 

The  make-shift  darkroom  not 
only  is  more  expensive  to  oper¬ 
ate  but  also  produces  sloppy 
work.  In  the  long  run  the  better 
equipment  is  not  more  costly 
but  in  fact  it  is  less  expensive 
and  certainly  more  durable. 

As  we  have  stated  before  the 
saturation  point  of  employment 
of  news  photographers  in  some 
of  the  large  cities  was  reached 
before  the  war.  The  few  cam¬ 
eramen  who  have  been  called 
to  service  will  return  to  those 
jobs  they  left  and  the  chances 
are  that  conditions  will  remain 
at  status  quo  for  some  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
nearly  50,000  photographers 
train^  in  service  will  try  to 
make  use  of  that  training  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life. 

Surplus  Disposal 

WE  HAVE  often  wondered  how 

the  government  will  dispose 
of  its  surplus  cameras  and  lenses 
after  the  war.  The  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces 
have  ordered  many  thousands  of 
news-type  cameras.  Allowing 


for  loss  in  action  and  accidents, 
there  may  be  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount  which  could 
be  used  with  few  if  any  repairs. 

We  assume  that  regulations 
may  call  for  some  kind  of  public 
bidding,  in  which  case  some  ag¬ 
gressive  dealers  will  make  the 
most  attractive  offers,  with  news¬ 
papers  and  news  cameramen 
having  no  opportimity  to  bid 
for  them. 

We  suggest  that  all  news¬ 
papers  be  notified  of  pending 
sales  so  they  might  have  a 
chance  to  buy  equipment  at 
prices  that  will  enable  many 
of  those  1,000  small  dailies  with¬ 
out  photographic  plants  to  start 
them. 

However,  if  such  sales  are 
offered  via  the  medium  of  a 
local  telephone  book,  the  small 
dailies  will  not  have  even  a 
remote  chance.  It  may  not  be 
a  bad  idea  for  the  newspapers  to 
go  on  record  with  the  agency 
designated  for  disposing  of  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment,  by  making 
a  formal  request  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  any  such  sale. 
A  letter  now  may  mean  a  good 
buy. 

Opens  Picture  Service 
GEORGE  VAN,  who  covered  the 

Newark,  N.  J.,  area  as  a  free 
lance  cameraman  for  the  past 
14  years,  has  just  opened  his 
own  news  picture  agency  in 
Newark. 

■ 

Warden  Named  Head 
Of  Montana  Group 

Missoula,  Mont.,  Sept.  1 — 
Alexander  Warden,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  newspaperman,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Frank  A. 
Whetstone,  of  the  Cutbank 
(Mont.)  Pioneer  Press,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montana  State  Press 
Association  at  the  final  session 
of  the  association’s  59th  annual 
convention  here  last  week,  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  200  Montana 
newspapermen. 

Members  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  continued  support  of 
the  government’s  war  effort, 
post-war  expansion  of  Montana, 
and  for  a  legislative  assembly 
study  of  salaries  of  public  offi¬ 
cials. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
ADVESCnSING  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
NOW  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Manufacturer,  world*!  larseet  in  iU 
field,  now  looklnc  for  rouns  man 
to  add  to  adTertisinr  department. 
Permanent  position  with  attractive 
postwar  opportunities.  The  yoonr 
man  who  can  fill  this  position  is  a 
hich  school  rraduate  with  at  least 
2  years'  collere  or  equivalent  and 
has  had  one  year  or  more  of  news¬ 
paper  reportlnr.  Additional  experi¬ 
ence  of  value  would  include  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  in  classified  or 
displa}'  space  advertising.  Sellinr 
experience  would  be  advantareous. 
Some  knowledre  of  music  or  elec¬ 
tronics  desirable  altbourh  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  risht  man  can  build 
solid,  successful  advertising  career. 
Position  now  open.  Send  full  parti¬ 
culars  in  first  letter.  Write  Box 
1030,  Editor  A  PublUher. 


Guildsmon  Sees 
PAG  As  Peril 
To  Unions 

As  a  citizen  wishing  to  re¬ 
main  free  to  form  his  own  polit¬ 
ical  choices  and  as  a  union  man 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
political  alliances  by  labor 
groups,  William  E.  Mullins,  city 
editor  and  political  writer  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  protests  the 
alliance  between  the  CIO,  to 
which  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  belongs,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  in  an  article  in  the 
September  Reader’s  Digest. 

Although  he  joined  the  ANG 
“to  help  improve  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  provide  job  pro¬ 
tection  for  newspapermen,’’  Mr. 
Mullins  found  himself,  he  said, 
represented  in  politics  and 
pledged  to  political  principles. 

A  union,  he  stated,  must  sur¬ 
vive  political  shake-ups,  which 
eventually  must  come,  and  he 
added  as  further  objection: 

“In  my  state  the  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee  has  hired  as  its 
legislative  agent  one  Sidney  S. 
Grant,  who  but  recently  was 
legislative  representative  for  the 
Massachusetts  Communist  Party. 
.  .  .  TTie  first  1944  organization 
meeting  .  .  .  was  addressed  by 
numerous  Communists  and  fel¬ 
low-traveler  union  leaders.” 

“Having  joined  a  union  for 
economic  purposes,”  Mr.  Mullins 
objected  to  “contributions  out 
of  union  treasuries  to  funds 
spent  for  political  purposes.” 


f® 


Sunday,  March  12,  1844 

AUSTIN  MADE 
AN  INVENTORY 
of 

FUTURE  PLANS! 

Three  and  one-half  newspapw 
paxes,  set  solid,  were  required  ts 
itemise  this  mammoth  post-war 
profram. 

To  mention  lust  a  few  of  ths 
reneriU  subjects :  Axrlcultnrs. 
Aviation,  More  Colorado  Blvir 
Dams.  Bulldlnrs,  StreeU 
Bridxes.  Spools,  State  Institu¬ 
tions,  Transportation. 

Include  this  “mwket  -  with -a- 
plan"  In  your  advertlslns  plana 

POPULATION— 10*424 


I'he  .Vustin  .Xinerkan 
^lif  Austin  ^tatfsiuan 

Amcrican-Statfsmnn 

BUKKK.  KUIPER.S  and  MAHONH.  I';' 

N..  >  »tk  —  Cllkm*.  —  AISku  — 
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EDITOR  EXPOSES  WIFE’S  FALLACy 


She  blushes  when  he  cites  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  statement 


Daniel  Deadline,  Editor,  put  the  paper 
to  bed  and  hurried  home  to  supper. 

Since  his  wife,  Thelma,  was  away,  he  got 
his  own  out  of  cans. 

What  he  didn’t  want  he  left  in  the  cans, 
covered  each  with  a  saucer,  and  put  them 
all  into  the  refrigerator. 

Next  day  his  wife  came  back  from  her 
vacation,  opened  the  icebox,  and  screamed, 
“You’ll  poison  us  all  by  leaving  food  in 
open  cans!” 

Daniel  Deadline  whipped  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Release  of 
February  23,  1936,  out  of  his  coat  pocket 
and  said,  “Here,  read  this.” 


“IVhether  in  the  original  can  or  in  another 
container,  the  principal  precautions  for 
keeping  food  are — Keep  it  cool  and  keep  it 
covered.” 

This  fictitious  news  item  points  a  moral 
about  canned  foods,  to  wit;  There  are  still 
popular  misunderstandings  about  them. 


Other  Errors 


Admits  Error 


Thelma  did  .  .  .  with  interest.  Her  face  was 
red  when  she  got  to  the  Itist  sentence: 


To  the  one  cited  above,  we  add  the 
following: 

That  preservatives  are  used  in  canned 
foods.  Nonsense!  Canned  foods  keep  be¬ 
cause  spoilage  organisms  are  destroyed  by 
heat  and  the  can  is  hermetically  sealed. 

It  isn’t  safe  to  buy  dented,  rusty  cans  of 
food.  A  dented  can  with  rust  on  the  out¬ 
side  is  as  safe  as  any  other  can  of  food,  as 
long  as  the  rust  has  not  been  permitted  to 


Daniel  Deadline  just  after  he  whipped 
the  pamphlet  out  of  his  pocket. 


eat  its  way  through  the  metal. 

And  we  could  add  numy  others.  All  of 


after  she  learned  from  him. 


them  are  refuted  in  a  free  booklet,  “The 
Canned  Food  Handbook,”  a  simple  yet 
comprehensive  little  pamphlet  which  is 
authoritative. 


A  copy  of  this  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 
It  may  help  your  advertising  department 
co-operate  with  your  retail  food  advertisers. 


We  believe  you  should  have 
this  pamphlet.  First,  because 
an  understanding  of  canned 
foods  and  good  eating  habits 
is  of  concern  to  every  news¬ 
paper  and  retail-food  outlet. 
And  second,  because  we,  the 
single  largest  maker  of  food 
containers,  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  have  misun¬ 
derstandings  about  canned 
foods  exposed  as  fallacies. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 


PROMOTION 


How  Are  Good  Will 
Ambassadors  Doing? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WHAT  CAUSES  the  impressions 

an  average  reader  has  of  your 
newspaper?  First,  undoubtedly 
its  content  and  appearance. 
Next,  the  members  of  your  staff 
with  whom  he  may  come  into 
personal  contact.  And  here  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  your 
fate  rests  in  the  hands  of  some 
carefree  lad  12  to  14  years  of 
age  .  .  .  the  newspaper  carrier 
who  comes  to  the  house  every 
morning  or  evening. 

Does  this  boy  like  his  job  or 
snarl  at  it?  Is  he  alert  to  the 
news  or  densely  ignorant?  Does 
he  give  a  hoot  about  manners 
and  politeness?  Does  he  trample 
down  the  rosebushes  and  fight 
with  the  dogs?  Is  he  late?  Are 
his  accounts  hopelessly  tangled? 
In  other  words — is  he  a  low- 
down,  dirty,  sloppy,  tardy  little 
savage?  If  he  is,  heaven  help 
the  rest  of  your  public  relations 
program.  Whatever  else  you 
say  and  do  will  make  little  im¬ 
pression  on  his  customers. 

Paper's  Obligation 

Of  course,  the  newspaper  also 
has  an  obligation  to  the  boy. 
The  August  issue  of  Promotion 
Notebook  has  phrased  it  well: 

.  .The  day  when  newspapers 
could  send  out  sluggers  for  dis¬ 
trict  managers  is  gone.  If  car¬ 
rier  training  is  as  important  as 
we  say  it  can  be,  then  it  shouldn’t 
mean  the  boy  is  a  party  to 
padded  routes,  or  that  he  should 
be  periodically  yelled  at  by  some 
gorilla,  or  that  he  gets  his  papers 
in  a  station  that  looks  like  a  pig 
pen.  Our  own  houses,  of  course, 
have  to  be  in  order.” 

But  granting  that  our  own 
houses  are  in  order,  that  carriers 
are  carefully  selected,  super¬ 
vised  by  capable  men  and  fairly 
treated — is  that  enough?  Is  vir¬ 
tue  its  own  reward?  Unfortu¬ 
nately  not. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to 
do  is  to  tell  people  about  your 
carriers  and  what  they  do.  Flat 
assertion  along  these  lines  is 
merely  fair.  Actual  cases  are 
more  interesting.  Your  own 
columns,  mailing  pieces,  radio 
and  talks  are  all  good  ways. 
This  effort  in  itself  should  also 
help  in  getting  more  good  car¬ 
rier  applications. 

This  simple  informational  job 
Is  basic.  It  won’t  work  mir¬ 
acles  in  one  day.  But  now  is 
a  good  time  to  start.  After  this 
come  some  of  the  “trimmings”: 

Business  training  certificates  to 
carriers  completing  a  prescribe 
period  of  route  experience. 

Carrier  parties  and  entertain¬ 
ment — perhaps  mixed  with  other 
public  events. 

Carrier  newspapers  in  which 
the  boys  can  hear  of  each  other’s 
experiences,  submit  drawings, 
jokes,  photographs  and  news. 

Carrier  scholarship  plans. 
Many  newspapers  have  gone  in 


for  this  in  recent  years.  Some 
give  four-year  complete  schol¬ 
arships  to  one  boy,  most  pay 
smaller  sums  to  several  boys  for 
tuition  for  one  year.  Selections 
are  made  on  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  grades  in  high  school, 
route  work  and  character. 
Sometimes  the  newspaper  lays 
out  cash  outright;  at  other  times 
trade  deals  are  worked  out  on 
a  space  for  tuition  basis.  Right 
now  there  is  a  tendency  to  shift 
these  to  cash  because  of  military 
service  making  it  difficult  to 
hold  over  traded  scholarships, 
an  average  of  younger  boys  on 
routes,  and  the  greater  freedom 
of  selection  and  time  allowed  by 
money  payments. 

Better  carrier  educational 
methods.  Exceptional  boys  give 
good  service  and  increase  their 
routes  without  much  outside 
help,  most  boys  can  do  better 
if  aided  by  suggestions  in  the 
form  of  leaflets,  cartoons,  slide 
films,  skits  and  movies.  A  re¬ 
cent  good  example  is  that  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune  slide  film  on  car¬ 
rier  instruction,  which  compares 
route  work  to  airplane  piloting. 
If  these  methods  could  increase 
the  efficiency  and  pleasantness 
of  your  most  numerous  class  of 
customer  contacts  by  even  10%, 
the  effort  would  be  well  spent. 

August  Notebook  (NNPA) 
“SURVEY  of  Newspaper-Pro¬ 
duced  Movies,”  by  Court 
Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Cleveland  News  Invasion  Map 
( billboard  changed  twice  a  day ) . 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Radio  Quiz  Program.  Evans¬ 
ville  Women’s  Institute.  Letters 
to  the  Editor.  Carrier  Welfare 
and  Training.  Omaha  World- 
Herald  School  Radio  Program. 
Cleveland  Press  Public  Service 
Booklets,  Dramatizing  Our  War 
Writers.  Cincinnati  Post  Method 
of  Grocery  Sales  Records. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the 
thought  that  there’s  no  dearth 
of  things  to  do  when  an  alert 
man  looks  about — it’s  just  a 
question  of  picking  the  best  and 
doing  them  well. 

Mailbag  Blues 
WE  FEEL  a  little  bit  indigo 
about  some  of  the  mailbags 
today  so  we  are  going  to  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may 
...  in  the  hope  that  being  frank 
may  be  instructive  to  others. 

’The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
has  been  putting  out  a  series  of 
two  color  IfiVfe  by  20Vfe  pictures 
of  TVA  developments  in  its  area. 
Some  of  them,  like  that  of  the 
Watts  Bar  Dam  last  month,  have 
been  excellent  and  duly  saluted 
in  this  column.  Now  comes  one 
in  an  impressionistic  mood  about 
the  farmer  and  the  land,  show¬ 
ing  the  farmer  (very  tiny)  sil¬ 


houetted  against  a  clouded  eve¬ 
ning  sky.  ’The  sky  looks  just  as 
it  does  in  Kansas  when  a  tor¬ 
nado  is  in  the  making.  If  we 
saw  a  sky  like  that  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  we’d  light  out  for  thq 
nearest  cyclone  cellar,  air  raid 
shelter,  subway  or  what  have 
you,  because  a  funnel  cloud  like 
that  portends  no  good,  by 
cracky!  ’The  farmer  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  too  minute.  People  are 
interested  in  people  ( a  be- 
whiskered  platitude  but  true)  so 
why  not  let  us  see  the  man 
closer  .  .  .  maybe  the  horse,  too. 

Plea  for  Pretty  Type 

FROM  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 

Times  Herald  comes  a  con¬ 
sumer  survey  booklet  adapted 
from  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  material.  ’The  contents 
are  okay,  but  a  few  cuts,  more 
white  space,  and  less  stymie 
light  type  6Vi  inches  wide  would 
have  given  the  story  a  chance 
to  talk  to  people  who  were  only 
moderately  interested.  ’The  idea’s 
splendid,  but  in  its  present  form 
would  have  been  better  off  in  a 
typed  letter.  If  printing  is  used, 
take  advantage  of  what  it  can  do, 

Nice  Little  Squabble 
A  TIFF  of  a  documentary  sort 
comes  to  us,  with  the  New 
York  Post,  Herald-Tribune  and 
Sun  differing  about  seven-day, 
six-day  and  other  linage  matters. 
Looks  to  us  like  too  much  pre¬ 
occupation  with  a  somewhat 
personal  fight  which  few  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  business 
care  much  about. 


We  Hate  to  Be  Shouted  otl 
THIS  IS  just  the  impression  we 
got  from  a  fancy  red  and  blai^ 
offset  piece  by  Parade — how  this, 
that  and  the  other  piece  of 
merchandise  is  sold  throu^ 
Parade.  Everything  in  it  from 
type  to  color  to  layout  yells  at 
us,  Who  yuh  shovin’  anyway, 
buddy?  Instead  let’s  just  talk 
this  thing  over  quietly  and  in¬ 
terestingly. 

Strictly  Statistical 
FROM  the  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star- 
Beacon  comes  an  interview 
study  of  the  cigarette  .smoking 
habit  changes  of  250  Ashtabul- 
ians  under  wartime  shortage! 
Worthwhile  and  interesting. 

Macabre  Side 

FROM  a  nice  southern  grave¬ 
yard  on  page  one  of  a  folder 
from  the  Memphis  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  and  Commercial-Appe^ 
comes  a  spooky  blue  balloon  say¬ 
ing:  “Did  you  ever  hear  about 
the  GRAVEYARD  OF  BUSI¬ 
NESS  FIRMS?”  You  guessed  it 
— those  who  didn’t  advertise. 
Not  bad. 

Prize  Pictures 

GLOSSY  PROOFS  of  cuts  always 
look  SO  nice.  The  Chicago 
Times  has  capitalized  on  this  by 
gathering  together  in  a  loose 
cover  17  of  its  best  pictures  in 
the  past  several  years.  They’re 
interesting  to  look  at  and  make 
a  good  promotion  stimt  which 
could  have  been  carried  farther. 
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MATS 


Fuzzy  reproductions  of  type  and 
halftones  are  as  outmoded  and  as 
useless  as  grandma’s  bustle.  That’s 
why,  where  clean  cut  reproduction 
is  a  must,  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are 
being  used  more  every  day.  Even 
on  distinctive  fine  line  serifs,  repro¬ 
duction  is  perfect.  Try  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats  today -and  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  a  really  good  mat  can  make. 
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\kilftks aJoi>  well done: 


Flying  for  the  Army  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand,  members  of  TW A's  Intercontinental 
Division  wear  these  insignia.  They  iden¬ 
tify  airline  civilians  in  uniform  who  have 
carried  their  peacetime  experience  and 
skill  into  vital  war  transportation. 


Under  the  Army  Air  Transport  Com 
mand,  TWA^s  Intercontinental 
Division  heis  helped  put  transworld 
flying  on  a  scheduled  basis 


ing  hve  continents,  24  countries. 


WO  and  a  half  years  ago  —  on  Febru¬ 


ary  26,  1942  —  the  Intercontinental 


Division  of  TWA  made  its  first  flight  across 


the  Atlantic  under  contract  to  the  Air 


Transport  Command  of  the  United  States 


Army  Air  Forces. 


We  believe  it  is  fitting  here  to  express  our 


recognition  of  the  job  these  men  have  done 


and  also  our  appreciation  to  the  personnel 


of  the  Air  Transport  Command  for  their 


cooperation. 


TWO  YIARS  WITH  INTItCONTININTAL  DIVISION 

Rommel  teas  pushing  the  Allies  before  him  in  Libya  when  the 
first  TWA  Stratoliner,  winging  its  way  from  W ashington,  landed 
in  Africa  on  February  27,1942.  Since  then,  15,411,479  miles  have 
been  flown  and  3,795  ocean  flights  have  been  completed  — 
2,207  representing  North  and  South  Atlantic  crossings,  the  re¬ 
maining  1,588  special  flights  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Intercontinental  Division  is  now  flying  more  than  a  million 
miles  a  month. 

The  only  domestic  airline  to  operate  4-engine  transports  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  TWA,  through  its  Intercontinental  Division,  was 
also  the  first  to  engage  in  overseas  service  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Passengers  carried  by  TWA  crews  compose  a  worlds  “Who’s 
Who,”  including  Presidents,  Generals,  Cabinet  Members,  Ad¬ 
mirals,  Kings,  Queens,  Ambassadors. 


Transcontinental  &  western  air,  Inc. 


Starting  operations  with  men  and  equip- 
iden-  ment  drawn  from  TWA's  domestic  opera- 

tion,  the  Intercontinental  Division  has 
flown  the  oceans  and  continents  day  and 
night  with  a  record  of  regularity  and  de¬ 
pendability  equal  to  that  of  any  domestic  peacetime 
airline.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  flights  are  cancelled. 
Over  the  North  Atlantic,  for  example,  they  completed 
91%  of  all  scheduled  flights  in  Deeember,  and  98% 
in  January. 

This  important  and  faithful  work  of  pilots,  crew  mem¬ 
bers,  ground  personnel  and  supervisors  has  helped  to 
give  America  and  her  Allies  a  dependable  world-wide 
airline  operation. 

To  these  Americans  who  have  quietly  carried  on  a 
great  and  historic  project,  we  say: 

“Congratulations  —  and  thanks  for  a  job  well  done!** 

R,  INC.  President 
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U.  S.  Newsmen, 
AFS  Volunteers, 
Are  Decorated 

By  Fred  WackemageL  Jr. 

Voluntasr  Ambulance  Driver, 

American  Field  Service 

With  British  Forces  in  Italy, 
Aug.  5  (Delayed) — Two  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  are  wearing 
military  decorations  of  foreign 
countries  because  of  gallant 
work  as  volunteer  ambu¬ 
lance  drivers  with  the  American 
Field  Service  in  World  War  II. 
Recently  Ralph  W.  Beck,  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  was  awarded  the 
fuchsia  and  grey  ribbon  of  the 
medal  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
two  autumns  ago,  John  D.  Dun, 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  the  Toledo 
( O. )  Blade,  was  given  the 
Medaille  Miilitaire  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  by  a  grateful 
Free  French  government. 

At  least  a  dozen  other  U.  S. 
reporters,  editors,  photographers 
and  magazine  personnel  are  or 
have  been  in  the  Field  Service 
in  France  through  June,  1940, 
and  with  the  British  Armies  in 
the  Middle  East,  North  Africa, 
Italy  and  India  since  then.  Most 
of  them  wear  the  British  Africa 
Star  campaign  ribbon,  for  ser¬ 
vice  for  England  in  the  Middle 
East  or  North  Africa  prior  to 
May  12,  1943. 

Beck  Wounded 

The  citation  for  Beck’s  B.E.M. 
has  not  yet  been  published,  al¬ 
though  he  has  been  notified  of 
the  award  for  “courageous  con¬ 
duct  during  operations.”  It  is 
presumed  the  Chicagoan  was 
decorated  for  his  “above  and 
beyond  duty”  work  with  British 
m^ical  units  in  Italy  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Sangro  last  autumn. 
Beck  was  wounded  by  Jerry 
gunfire  then  (a  British  officer 
with  him  was  killed)  and  was 
invalided  home.  He  has  since 
returned  to  the  AFS  as  head  of 
the  public  relations  department 
in  the  field,  and  expects  shortly 
to  go  back  to  front  line  duty. 
Beck  also  has  written  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  United 
Press. 

The  night  Gen.  Sir  Bernard 
Law  Montgomery  started  his 
British  Eighth  Army  on  its  “Des¬ 
ert  Victory”  march  against  Field 
Marshal  Rommel’s  vaunted 
Afrika  Korps,  Oct.  23,  1942,  has 
other  meanings  for  Dun,  now  an 
American  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  captain  in  England. 

That  night  he  and  two  other 
AFS’ers,  all  with  the  Free 
French,  were  bogged  down,  with 
Free  FYench  wounded  in  their 
ambulances,  in  the  Qattara  De¬ 
pression,  in  enemy  lines.  The 
two  others  were  ordered  back, 
and  one  thing  that  made  the  ex- 
paperman  quit  trying  to  get  his 
and  the  other  ambulances  from 
the  mud  was  an  explosive  bul¬ 
let  that  smashed  through  the 
door  and  into  the  passenger  seat 
beside  him. 

By  himself,  then,  amid  bombs 
and  shells.  Dun  started  to  re¬ 
move  the  12  wounded  from  the 
ambulances.  Ordinarily  four 
men  handle  each  stretcher  and 
sometimes  two  men  do  it,  but 


Dun  got  it  done  single-handedly.  T  NrTmA/4 

He  lost  the  first  patient,  how- 

ever,  when  a  bullet  came  past  t*.-.—  "hT _ _ 

his  own  head  and  killed  the  sol-  x  Of  IN 0^VSmU M 
dier.  The  next  three  hours  Dun  -  —  -  .  — y  ■*  * 

and  the  other  11  spent  in  com-  VV^^k 
parative  safety,  although  under  vv^^av 

constant  fire.  Thirty-five  executives  of  press 

Finally  he  got  a  tank  to  help  associations  have  been  selected 


- -  -1  ciatioo;  Dr.  William  R  Swindler,  Idaho 

lGaa0rS  INaiXlGa  state  Edltonal  Association;  Wray  E. 

Flemins,  Hoosier  State  Frees  Associi- 

Ih'f - - - -  tiotS;  Paul  Gorham,  Illinois  Daily  News. 

or  ING WSPOPOr  paper  Market;  J.  Howard  Russo.  Kansa, 

“  Press  Association;  I.  C.  Kartack,  lows 

|IF_  TN — S _ ^  Press  Association;  Victor  R.  Portmann. 

^  GGllV  Xi/J;  1 V  G  Kentucky  PrMs  Association;  Bruce  R. 

McCoy,  I.a>uisiana  Press  Association' 
Thirty-five  executives  of  press  Ralph  W.  Keller,  Minnesota  Editorial 


Finally  he  got  a  tank  to  help  associations  have  been  selected  Association;  Gene  Alleman,  Michinn 
hint  pull  out  his  much  marked  as  field  marshals  for  an  all-out  ^“£SJ,g,“Mis.ouri  Pres,  Associa- 

ambulance.  He  chained  one  of  campaign  for  the  proper  observ-  ,ion;  Nancy  Mahood,  Nebraska  Press 
the  others  to  his  and  put  an  ance  of  National  Newspaper  Association;  Howard  K.  Hazelbaker, 
Italian  prisoner  at  the  wheel.  In  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  according  to  an  Mont^a  Press  Association;  Frank  B. 
five  minutes  he  taught  a  slightly  annovmcement  by  Doyle  L.  ,”^‘f'‘wnHim^'oertel”*^ew^  vlrk 


uvc  111111UI.C3  lie  lauKiii.  B  suBiiiiy  uy  uuyic  u.  William  Oertel  New  York  Pr^. 

wounded  Frenchman  enough  Buckles,  president  of  Newspaper  Association;  Karl  li.  Thiesing,  n^ 
about  driving  an  American  light  Association  Managers,  Inc.  York  State  Publishers  Association;  Ed. 

truck  so  he  could  handle  the  “Since  Pearl  Harbor.”  Mr.  ¥«rtin.  Ohio  Newspaper  Association; 


truck  so  he  could  handle  the  “Since  Pearl  Harbor,”  Mr.  Newspaper  Association; 

third  ambulance.  The  battle  Buckles  declared,  “American 

still  was  going  on  as  Dun  ma-  publishers  have  faced  the  great-  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press 
neuvered  the  three-car  convoy  est  demand  in  history  upon  their  .-tsaociation;  George  Masters,  South 
through  the  battlefield,  through  space  and  services,  and  with  Association;  s.  Fletcher 

wX“¥e'xas^P«s, 

rear  of  action  to  bring  the  11  power,  equipment  and  news-  Howard  W.  Palmer,  Virgini.a  Press  As 
C&SU&ltlGS  D&ck  to  the  heven  of  nrint  thev  have  resDonded  with  sociation;  Fred  W.  Kennedy,  Washing. 

“sS'-to  llitev  wholehearted  ^ntrlbutlom  to  VliSSr'iS 


Howard  W.  Palmer,  Virgini.!  Press  As- 


the  Frie  Fiinph“vflvr.'thm>  hfirtf'  ^**®*’^  Communities,  states  and  /it™*,  AssocUti^i,  anT  Car'/T'^Zielk^ 
the  Free  French  gave  their  hi^-  nation  ‘far  beyond  the  call  of  Wisconsin  Press  Association, 
est  honor,  Le  Medaille  Militaire,  duty.’  ■ 

and  their  next  best.  Le  Croix  de  “The  free  American  press  has  ScholarshlD  S©t  Ud 
Guerre,  to  John  Dun,  Toledo  to  the  faith  of  the  ^cnoiarsiup  oei  up 

Blade  -  editor  -  turned  -  Tucson-  founding  fathers  of  this  nation  In  Treanor  S  Honor 
ranener.  justified  its  inclusion  in  the  A  Los  Angeles  Times  journal- 

"  four  great  freedoms  for  which  ism  scholarship  in  memory  of 

PhilfT  Riilletin  Trrlroc  this  global  war  is  being  waged.  Tom  Treanor,  Times  war  corre- 
raiuu.  uuiieuxi  AUM.es  ^^ther  group  of  business  spondent  who  died  in  France 

Poll  on  Transit  Issue  or  professional  men  have  con-  Aug.  19,  has  been  established. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  26— Mak-  tributed  more  of  their  time.  It  provides  for  an  award  each 
ing  timely  use  of  the  newly-  .a"'*  year,  to  a  worthy  stodent,  of  a 


ing  timely  use  of  the  newly 
devised  facilities  to  sample  pub 


the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  four-year  scholarship  in  jour- 
maintenance  of  morale  on  the  nalism  at  the  University  of  Cali- 


dis^losi  ffi^results  of  its  plebis-  ,,  victory  in  sight,  we  be-  tution  from  which  Treanor  was 

cite  on  the  subiect  of  the  recent  timely  to  graduated. 

c  rTicBVv  sKfioI  observe  National  Newspaper  The  scholarship  will  be  fi- 


cite  on  the  subject  of  the  recem 
strike  by  employes  of  the  Phila 
delphia  Transportation  Co.,  < 


observe  National  Newspaper  The  scholarship  will  be  fi- 
Week  by  showing  what  a  free  nanced  by  the  newly-formed 
press  means  in  war  and  peace.  Los  Angeles  Times  Charities, 


walkout  that  crinnled  war  nrn-  Press  means  in  war  aiiu  pcarc.  LiOS  /\ngeies  nines  i^nariuea, 
Son  in  Se  cS!w’s  nun^ber  Such  an  observance  means  more  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 
2  war  manufacSz^en?er^^^^^  than  just  a  self-glorification  of  created  to  receive  and  disbune 
WM  Ldid  o!^lv  bv  Ai^v  ^nt^r-  publishers.  It  means  funds  for  the  general  pubUc 

Sion  ^  ^  ^  '"uch  to  a  war-weary  world  as  welfare  and  to  conduct  and  sup- 

As  to  justification  of  the  strike  insurance  for  a  lasting  peace  port  specific  charities  of  its 
27*%  oMhe  whlS  volid “O  Prosphrou,  people;  own.  . 


whTte60  9%s.ld  "no”  «^ir7%  understanding  " 

While  80.971.  said  no.  and  11.77c,  following  state  and  na- 


The  corporation’s  principal 
source  of  revenue  will  be  funds 


UaA  M/%  me  lOiiuwiiiK  aiiu  no  U4  rtjvcilut:  win  uv  ivuiw 

residents^5%  said  and  ^ional  press  association  execu-  derived  from  Times-sponsored 

907o  <iaid  ‘^o  wit^^ '^7  tives  will  be  responsible  for  the  public  events,  among  which  are 

sam  no,  witn  s/o  si  prop^j.  observance  of  the  week  the  Golden  Gloves  Champion- 

The  racial  nrohicm  hcinir  in-  ^y  ^he  members  of  their  organ-  ships.  National  Sports  Award 


The  racial  nrnhiem  heino  in-  °y  memuers  ui  men  uibbii  snips,  itiBiiuiiai  opui  is 

volv^  areat  iSer^t  izatlons:  .  dinner  and  annual  Music  Fiesta. 

VOIVM,  great  interest  attacnea  Cranston  Williams,  AmencSiti  News  ■ 

to  the  Bulletin  interviewers  paper  Publishers  Association;  Don  Eck,  •  _ 

question:  “Do  you  think  com-  National  Editorial  _  Association;  John  L.  HlSUTCdlCG  lOl  wCirnerS 
petent  Negroes  should  be  hir^  P*''r  Press  Association:  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  28— 

to  run  the  trolleys  and  buses?”  p^bii,^^*^\’„«irt^’'"  a  L.  Charles  Payne,  circulation  man- 

Here  there  was  not  so  sharp  a  Buckles,  Alabama  Press  Associ.ition;  ager  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  has 
division  in  opinion.  Among  L.  J.  Arkansas  Press.  Associa-  announced  the  launching  of  a 

whites,  48.2%  said  “yes,”  and  *‘°"i  ?•  group  life  insurance  plan  for 

Aor  ^n  abt  P*Per  Publishers  Association;  Edwin  A.  Bn^np  ^ 

41.4%  SQld  no,  with  ^  10.4%  Bemis,  Colorado  Press  Association.  the  newspaper  S  more  than  700 


division  In  opinion.  Among 
whites,  48.2%  said  “yes,”  and 
41.4%  said  “no,”  with  10.47o 
having  no  expressed  opinion. 

Among  Negroes,  more  than 
92%  voted  in  favor.  More  than 
7%  declined  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion. 


Papers  Apply  for  FM 

Three  more  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  have  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  frequency-modulation  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  it  was  disclosed  re¬ 
cently.  Applicants  were  the 
Home  News  Co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  for  a  station  on 
49,900  kilocycles  and  coverage  of 
3,420  square  miles;  W.  A.  Under¬ 
hill  and  E.  S.  Underhill.  Jr.,  of 
the  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Leader,  49,700  kilocycles  and 
5,213  square  miles  coverage,  and 
the  Advocate  Printing  Co.,  New- 
aris,  O.,  45,700  kilocycles,  cover¬ 
age  unstat^. 


announced  the  launching  of  a 
group  life  insurance  plan  for 
the  newspaper’s  more  than  700 


Frances  Haley,  (jeorzia  Press  .^5SO•  city  and  state  carriers 
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558  Americans  took  vanilla! 


They  boarded  a  Swedish  ship  in  a 
Portuguese  port  after  being  released 
from  German  internment  camps.  And 
every  one  brought  a  long  pent-up 
appetite  for  ice  cream. 

“We  must  have  eaten  at  least  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  ton  of  it  the  first  day  out,”  one 
of  the  Gripsholm  passengers  reported. 

That  very  human,  very  American 
incident  has  been  multiplied  many 
times  during  this  global  war— in  every 
sector  where  Uncle  Sam’s  sons  and 
daughters  are  serving.  Ice  cream  means 
birthday  parties  and  strawberry  socials 
and  the  comer  drug  store.  Ice  cream 
brings  a  brief  taste  of  home  to  a 
bearded  soldier,  or  a  tired  nurse. 


But  ice  cream  is  much  more  than 
a  pleasant  memory  or  a  delicious 
dessert.  Like  milk  and  cream,  ice  cream 
is  a  valuable  food,  rich  in  vitamins 
and  calcium. 

That’s  why  ice  cream  appears  on 
Army  and  Navy  menus  as'  regularly 
as  possible  —  and  civilians  cannot  al¬ 
ways  get  all  they  want.  But  if  you’ll 
be  content  with  your  fair  share,  you 
can  continue  to  enjoy  ice  cream. 

For  our  part,  we’ll  make  as  much 
ice  cream  as  we  can— and  keep  it  pure 
and  good— and  continue  the  intensive 
research  that  has  developed  so  many 
nutritious  products  from  milk  —  na¬ 
ture’s  most  nearly  perfect  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  ol  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


THE  GRAVEDIGGERS  O  F 

FRANCE:  Gamelin,  Daladier, 
Re3maud,  Petain  and  Laval.  By 
Pertinax.  New  York:  Double¬ 
day,  Doran,  612  pp.  $6. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER  stood  in 

a  suddenly  blacked-out  audi¬ 
torium  one  evening  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University.  Brilliant 
lights  had  gone  out  inexplic¬ 
ably,  and  the  audience  was 
startled  and  confused. 

They  lit  candles  around 
Drinkwater.  He  looked  like  a 
Christmas  tree.  And  from  those 
wagging  little  flames,  to  an  au¬ 
dience  in  the  dark,  came  Drink- 
water’s  illustrations  of  what 
constitutes  a  great  book,  and 
his  glimpse  of  things  to  do  in  a 
world  of  ideas,  in  which  charac¬ 
ter  must  be  in  the  high  places. 

That  candle-dim  evening 
CO™®*  ^  mind  as  one  reads  this 
distinguished  book  by  Pertinax 
on  the  sudden  and  bewildering 
blackout  of  the  lights  of  France 
— an  experience-lit  explanation 
of  the  moral  and  military  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  nation  that  was  great 
In  her  regeneration  after  1870, 
magnificent  at  Verdun,  and 
whose  strength  in  1919  England 
and  America  actually  feared  in 
post-war  Europe. 

“The  Gravediggers’’  is  meticu¬ 
lously  documented  history — re¬ 
cent,  tangled,  tragic  history  of 
the  leaders  who  dug  a  grave  for 
their  own  country,  a  grave  al¬ 
most  big  enough  for  the  western 
world.  It  is  prologue  for  the 
immediate  future.  Terrible  mis¬ 
takes.  Pertinax  warns,  England 
and  America,  as  well  as  France, 
must  not  make  again. 

Of  France's  Leaders 

It  is  a  book  of  rotted  leader¬ 
ship.  It  was  not  France  that 
failed.  Pertinax  says  with  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse  for  600  pages, 
copious  footnotes  and  an  appen¬ 
dix:  it  was  France’s  leaders — 
her  statesmen  and  her  generals. 
Clemency  for  them,  the  author 
warns,  or  a  soil  in  which  their 
like  could  root  again,  would 
not  only  re-dig  the  grave  but 
fill  it  next  time.  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  things  to  do  in  a 
safer  world  in  which  character, 
this  time,  must  be  in  the  high 
places. 

Gamelin  had  become  fossi¬ 
lized.  Daladier  and  Reynaud 
were  criminally  weak.  But  they 
were  not,  in  the  biting,  factual 
indictment  of  this  book,  as  evil 
as  Petain  and  Laval.  Petain  and 
Laval,  Pertinax  charges,  delib¬ 
erately  gambled  on  permanent 
French  defeat. 

The  Teutons  meant  by 
marshal,  the  author  recalls,  a 
slave  in  charge  of  the  horses: 
Petain  “dragged  down  the 
marshalship  to  its  original  sig¬ 
nificance.’*  ’The  col^borators 
may  try  to  escape,  we  are 
warned,  by  claiming  they  bided 
their  time  to  turn  on  tihe  enemy 
when  it  was  possible  to  turn  ef¬ 
fectively. 

And  AP’s  Don  Whitehead  re¬ 


ported  Monday  that  Petain  left 
a  note  for  the  French  people: 
“Everything  to  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted  was  borne  for  you.” 

Three  years  ago,  Andre  Mau- 
rois,  in  a  revealing  but  thinner 
work,  called  the  debacle  the 
Tragedy  of  France.  But  as  free 
people  searched  their  wonder 
for  possible  causes,  what  had 
happened  seemed  better  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  key  to  the  crisis 
of  all  liberty. 

It  simply  had  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  But  it  hasn’t  been — till 
now.  Even  after  the  break¬ 
through  at  Sedan  and  the  ig¬ 
noble  armistice  of  1940,  it  took 
Pearl  Harbor  to  wake  many  of 
us  up.  Neither  Singapore  nor 
Bataan  did  the  job  completely. 
A  surprising  proportion  of 
America’s  isolationists  still  think 
they  were  right  at  the  time. 
Many  now  do  not  understand 
what  happened  in  1919  at  the 
“peace”;  in  1921  at  the  arma¬ 
ments  limitation;  in  1925  at  Lo¬ 
carno;  in  1938  at  Munich — what 
happened  to  the  bastions  of  de¬ 
mocracy  then  and  at  other  times 
in  between. 

’The  thing  about  Pertinax  is 
the  complete  authenticity  of  his 
sources;  his  gift  for  synthesis, 
his  intellectual  integrity.  Books 
are  newspaper  men’s  tools,  and 
newspaper  men  are  as  careful 
to  know  who  wrought  them  as 
they  are  to  scrutinize  the  tools 
themselves. 

Leading  Journalist 

Nearly  everyone  knows  that 
Pertinax  is  Andr^  Geraud,  for 
30  years  France’s  outstanding 
journalist  and  one  of  the  great 
political  writers  of  our  time. 
“He  says  today,”  quipped  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  “what 
the  French  foreign  ofiice  denies 
tomorrow,  but  confirms  the  day 
after.” 

That  is  because  he  was  the  in¬ 
timate  of  statesmen  who  were 
the  foreign  ofiice,  and  dined  reg¬ 
ularly  with  generals  and  am¬ 
bassadors  who  were  the  power 
politics  of  Europe.  He  has 
broken  with  every  publisher 
who  tried  to  guide  his  pen — 
and  in  French  journalism  they 
were  legion. 

’The  book  is  extraordinary 
with  this  extraordinary  contact. 
Yet  Poincar4,  it  has  been  said, 
knew  ever:^ing  and  under¬ 
stood  nothing,  while  Briand 
knew  nothing  and  understood 
everything.  “TTie  G  r  a  v  e  d  i  g  - 
gers”  is  rich  with  synuesis  and 
discernment. 

The  author  flays  Darlan.  In¬ 
deed,  his  behind-the-scenes  ac¬ 
count  of  the  American  landing 
in  Africa  and  of  unexpected 
French  resistance  is  most  reveal¬ 
ing. 

In  General  de  Gaulle,  how¬ 
ever,  Pertinax  sees  the  one  pres¬ 
ent  hope  of  sound  leadership  in 
France.  All  resistance  within 
the  country  has  had  one  name, 
he  says:  de  Gaulle. 

Yet  last  Sunday,  Herbert  L. 
Matthews  from  Marseilles  in  the 


New  York  Times  reported  dis¬ 
turbingly  that  sheer  revolution 
had  seized  French  youth — “1793 
all  over  again” — a  n  d  that 
France,  by  sentiment  in  Mar¬ 
seilles,  was  “in  the  hands  of  Pa¬ 
triots,  not  Exiles.” 

With  France  emerging,  with 
nationalism  a  dire  probability 
at  the  peace  tables,  and  with 
peace  tables  no  longer  remote, 
there  has  seldom  been  so  timely 
and  scholarly  a  book. 

ONE  DAMN  THING  AFTER 

ANOTTHER:  the  Adventures 
of  an  Innocent  Man  trapped  be¬ 
tween  Public  Relations  and  the 
Axis.  By  Tom  Treanor;  illus¬ 
trated  by  Hufiine.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran.  294  pp.  $2.50. 

’THIS  IS  the  “Private  Hargrove” 

of  the  correspondents.  Yet  it 
is  more.  It  is  hangup  reporting 
against  a  lot  of  odds.  In  flavor 
it  mixes  Hargrove,  Hal  Boyle 
and  Ernie  Pyle.  Tom  got  all 
over  the  place.  Public  Relations 
notwithstanding.  Chungking  to 
Anzio,  Punjab  to  Cairo. 

The  book  is  hilarious,  with 
drawings  in  keeping.  But  never 
slapstick.  Treanor  saw  impor¬ 
tant  things,  wouldn’t  overdress 
them,  and  usually  saw  the  ludi¬ 
crous  that  is  usually  there.  It  is 
swell  entertainment,  but  you 
absorb  some  war  while  you 
laugh. 

’They  got  Tom  the  other  day — 
with  a  shell  in  Normandy.  You 
can  bet  his  exit  was  laughing, 
and  understanding  too. 

Like  the  Fool  in  “Lear,” 
Treanor  packed  a  lot  of  truth 
into  lines  we  laugh  at.  And  like 
Lear's  discerning  Fool,  Tom 
went  “to  bed  at  noon.” 

An  Article  on  New  Hebrides 

OUR  YOUTH  have  seen  a  lot  of 

places  in  this  global  war.  Per¬ 
haps  more  important,  some 
8,000  youngish  newspaper  men 
will  come  home  with  pictures 
in  their  heads  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  other  nations,  and  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  criss¬ 
crossed  with  channels  of  trade 
and  peopled  by  two  billion  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

Major  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr., 
son  of  a  Washington  newspaper 
correspondent,  writes  of  the  lit¬ 
tle-known  New  Hebrides  in  the 
August  National  Geographic. 

“Island  boys,”  he  writes,  “who 
once  wore  loin  skirts,  appeared 
in  cast-off  articles  of  American 
uniforms.  Colonial  civilians 
learned  to  use  American  goods 
and  money,  and  read  our  month- 
old  newspapers.  One  island  at¬ 
tendant  in  an  officers’  mess  be¬ 
came  a  regular  reader  of  the 
New  York  Times!” 

a 

Print  Goudy  Speech 

The  second  of  a  series  of  Dla- 
mant  Classics  in  Typography, 
printed  in  minature  book  form 
by  the  Diamant  Typographic 
Service,  Inc.,  was  recently  sent 
to  leading  advertising  agency 
men  and  advertising  directors. 
TTie  booklet  contained  a  1938 
speech  by  Frederic  W.  Goudy, 
outstanding  type  designer,  “Why 
Go  Modern,”  with  a  foreword 
by  E.  M.  Diamant.  The  first 
miniature  contained  an  article 
by  another  expert,  George  F. 
Trenholm. 
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Scooped  on  Story 
Of  Son's  Heroism 

Raymond  Gregg,  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  news  staff,  who 
handled  the  story  of  Jackie 
Cooper’s  involvement  with  the 
law  for  a  score  of  outside  pa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  for  his  own  pub¬ 
lication,  learned  that  the  grass 
is  sometimes  greener  in  one’s 
own  front  yard. 

While  the  elder  Gregg  was 
busy  compiling  the  details  of 
the  Cooper  story  and  transmit¬ 
ting  them  by  wire  and  telephone 
to  New  York  and  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers.  the  younger  Gregg  res¬ 
cued  an  11-year-old  girl  from 
the  Elkhart  River.  The  Tribune 
was  scooped  on  the  Gregg  story, 
all  because  a  father  was  too 
busy  with  previous  commit¬ 
ments  to  check  up  on  what  his 
own  13-year-old  son  had  been 
doing.  In  nearby  Elkhart, 
where  the  Greggs  res'ide,  the 
Daily  Truth  carri^  a  front  page 
picture  and  two-column  spread 
on  the  rescue. 

■ 

Television  Panel 
Urges  Extra  Channels 

An  addition  of  eight  six-mega¬ 
cycle  channels  to  the  present 
allocation  of  18  such  channels 
for  television  has  been  proposed 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  by  the  Television 
Panel  of  the  Radio  Technical 
Planning  Board,  according  to 
Electronics  magazine. 

These  commercial  channels 
would  be  supplemented  by  relay¬ 
ing  and  experimental  chann^ 
extending  above  10,000  mega¬ 
cycles,  if  the  suggestion,  based 
on  the  first  30  metropolitan 
markets,  which  are  most  critical¬ 
ly  located  between  Boston  and 
Washington  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  is  adopted. 

■ 

Contest  for  Press 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  book 
publishers,  and  Newspaperman, 
have  announced  a  contest  for 
articles  and  stories  by  newspa¬ 
per  men  and  women  to  be 
printed  first  in  the  monthly 
journal  and  later  in  book  form. 
Winners  will  be  selected  from 
all  the  issues  of  Newspaperman 
through  April,  1945,  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  publication  and  those 
of  the  publishing  company,  and 
the  authors  will  be  paid  bonuses 
in  addition  to  the  journal’s  usual 
rate. 
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Promote  Baked  Goods 
As  Christmas  Gifts 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  98  in  a  Mrioa) 

THE  Meyer  Both  Survey  of 

“Retailers'  Plans  for  1944 
Christmas”  ( E.  &  P,  July  15, 
p.  50),  which  we  have  just  re¬ 
viewed  for  the  fourth  time, 
leaves  but  one  conclusion  about 
Christmas  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motions  for  this  year:  Most  re¬ 
tailers,  especially  the  larger  ones 
in  the  department  store  field,  are 
going  to  start  their  Christmas 
gift  selling  earlier  this  year. 

Question  9  in  the  Meyer  Both 
survey,  which  was  distributed  to 
several  hundred  stores,  was: 
“Will  you  promote  make-it-your- 
self  gifts  this  year?”  Of  the 
1,804  stores  polled,  47%  said 
“Yes,"  43%  said  “No,”  while 
10%  were  still  undecided. 

Sell  Packaged  Cookies 

McCormick  &  Company,  Inc., 
spice  packers  in  Baltimore,  and 
now  the  largest  users  of  news¬ 
papers  in  their  field,  will,  during 
the  weeks  preceding  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christm^,  feature 
“make-it-yourself”  gifts,  these 
to  be  spice  cookies,  ginger 
cookies,  vanilla  and  lemon 
cookies,  packed  in  half-pound 
boxes  or  bags. 

Just  to  be  sure  that  home 
baked  things  would  make  ac¬ 
ceptable  d^istmas  gifts,  this 
writer  interviewed  the  owner 
of  a  small  chain  of  three  bake 
shops,  located  in  three  better- 
than-average  neighborhoods  in 
New  York,  and  several  movers 
who  have  now  boys  and  girls 
overseas.  The  bake  shop  owner 
said  that  she  had  made  thou¬ 
sands  of  cookies  every  year  for 
her  regular  customers  who  pack 
them  in  gift  boxes.  ( More  later 
about  the  packing  of  these  per¬ 
fect  Chrisbnas  gifts.) 

The  mothers  interviewed  are 
already  planning  to  send  boxes 
of  hard  spice  cookies  to  their 
soldiers  and  sailors  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  So,  the  idea  is 
not  new,  but  up  to  now  few 
small  bakeries  or  grocery  stores 
in  your  market  have  ever 
planned  a  C!hristmas  campaign 
on  baked  goods. 

This  year,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  Christmas  gift  se¬ 
lections  and  because  of  our  all 
wanting  to  remember  friends 
and  relatives  with  some  gift,  the 
idea  of  distributing  baked  goods 
as  gifts  is  what  we  call  a 
“natural.” 

Most  small  bakeries  feature 
the  phrase  “Home  baked  things.” 
They  do  very  little  advertising, 
depending  on  the  home  flavor 
of  their  cakes,  pastries  and 
cookies  to  sell  themselves.  If 
the  quality  of  the  baked  things 
is  good,  one  customer  tells  an¬ 
other,  and  through  this  “grape¬ 
vine”  type  of  advertising  the 
business  grows. 

This  year,  stores  that  ordi¬ 
narily  featured  everything  from 
an  electric  train  to  a  mechanical 


doll,  or  a  watch  to  a  fur  coat, 
will  have  small  and  very  limited 
selections  in  practically  every 
section  of  their  gift  departments. 
Even  men’s  white  shorts  are  now 
at  a  premium  in  New  York. 

Select  one  or  more  small  bak¬ 
eries.  Suggest  to  them  that  they 
immediately  accept  orders  for 
Christmas  gifts.  These  advance 
orders  will  enable  the  bakeries 
to  plan  ahead  for  their  supplies, 
which  are  rationed  out  to  ^em, 
just  as  they  are  rationed  to  the 
housewife. . 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  business 
they  can  accept  for  future  orders 
— but,  it’s  easy  for  the  bakery 
to  cut  down  on  its  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  cakes,  and  other 
things  it  sells  out  each  day,  and 
reserve  the  ingredients  for  the 
cookie  orders  that  are  to  be 
packed  as  CHiristmas  gifts.  The 
advantage  of  switching  produc¬ 
tion  from  daily,  highly-com- 
petitive  products  to  a  staple  like 
cookies  that  can  be  sold  at  a 
premium  for  the  holiday  trade 
will  amount  to  several  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Christmas  cookies  should 
be  advertised  as  something 
special,  something  that  the  bak¬ 
ery  expects  a  “run”  on,  and 
they  should  be  priced  at  from 
10%  to  50%  above  the  regular 
baked  goods  sold  every  day. 
Second  Campaign 

Select  a  good  service  grocer  or 
a  super  market,  and  suggest  to 
them  that  they  run  a  series  of 
about  10  basic  recipes  for  the 
making  of  cakes  and  cookies 
that  may  be  used  as  Christmas 
gifts.  Any  good  recipe  book  in 
your  wife’s  kitchen  will  give  you 
the  copy  you  need.  Many  of  our 
cake  flour  advertisers  now  print 
several  recipes  right  on  the  con¬ 
tainers.  They  are  all  good.  The 
manufacturers  will  1^  glad  to 
see  one  of  their  pet  recipes  listed 
in  the  grocer’s  ad.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  nm  a  credit  line  say¬ 
ing,  “This  recipe  courtesy  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills”  or  whoever  the 
manufacturer  happens  to  be. 

Packaging  is  a  problem. 
Never  before  in  our  history  have 
we  needed  paper  quite  so  badly 
as  today.  Up  to  now  very  few 
of  us  have  b^n  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  paper.  Even 
paper  handkerchiefs  and  nap¬ 
kins  are  now  scarce,  so  it’s  fool¬ 
ish  to  recommend  the  packing 
of  the  cookies  or  cakes  in  fancy 
gift  boxes,  but  there  is  some- 
toing  that  can  be  done. 

Urge  consumers,  in  the  copy 
run  in  the  bakery  and  the  gro¬ 
cery  store  ads,  to  start  making 
their  own  gift  boxes.  Tell  them 
to  get  out  the  old  shoe  boxes, 
the  used  flower,  friiit  and  other 
boxes  they  have  in  their 
kitchens,  and  start  making  their 
own  containers. 

It  is  our  guess  that  a  half  or 
full  pound  box  of  cookies,  or  a 
nice  layer  cake  will,  this  year. 


make  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  all  Christmas  gifts.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  promoting  the 
idea  for  increased  linage  in 
October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber. 

■ 

Daily  Prompts  Leave 
For  Father  of  Quads 

An  Army  private  stationed  at 
Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  who  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  quadruplets 
last  Sunday  night,  was  granted 
an  emergency  furlough  through 
efforts  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  managing  editor,  Joseph  P. 
Skinner  and  its  city  editor,  Lee 
Fuhrman. 

The  birth  of  the  babies  to 
23-year-old  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lee, 
of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  broke  in  the 
final  editions  of  Monday’s  Con¬ 
stitution,  after  staff  writer  Jane 
Morgan  and  photographer  Ken¬ 
neth  Rogers  were  rushed  to 
Gainesville  for  a  story  and  pic¬ 
ture. 

When  death  claimed  one  of  the 
newly-bom  sons,  Pvt.  Lee  was 
making  arrangements  to  speed 
to  Gainesville  from  Blanding. 
Army  officers  had  already  grant¬ 
ed  a  furlough  to  Lee  when  news 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  quads 
flashed  over  the  wires.  As  the 
result  of  efforts  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Brig.  Gen.  E.  W.  Fales, 
commanding  officer  of  the  re¬ 
placement  training  center  at 
Camp  Blanding  granted  an  emer¬ 
gency  leave. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Atlanta 
Tuesday,  Lee  was  rushed  to 
his  wife’s  bedside  by  a  Con¬ 
stitution  car  and  with  photog¬ 
rapher  Bessie  Walker  Callaway 
and  staff  writer  Mary  Key 
Wynne. 

■ 

Cancel  Conference 

Complying  with  a  request  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation,  the  Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
has  cancelled  the  organization’s 
1944  convention  which  was 
scheduled  for  Oct.  8-9  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  As  a  substitute,  the  con¬ 
ference  will  hold  a  convention 
by  mail.  The  next  regular  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  October, 
1945.  ’The  Great  Lakes  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  is  composed  of 
executives  of  new^apers  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 
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Philadelphia 
Papers  Study 
City's  Future 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  30 — Here 
in  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Victory  Day  in 
Europe  will  bring  a  40%  cin- 
cellation  in  war  orders  among 
the  industries  in  this  second 
largest  war  industrial  center  of 
the  nation,  the  newspapers  are 
helping  to  prepare  the  city  for 
the  transition  from  war  to 
peace. 

Surveys  now  being  made  by 
various  newspapers  here  point 
out  there  must  be  immediate 
planning  and  concerted  action 
in  order  there  may  be  no  crip¬ 
pling  letdown  as  the  change¬ 
over  sets  in.  The  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  currently  is  running  a 
series  of  articles  titled  “Phila¬ 
delphia  Looks  Ahead”  which  in¬ 
dicates  there  should  be  no 
dearth  of  work  here — “if’  every¬ 
body  gets  busy  now  on  con¬ 
crete  plans  for  the  post-war 
period. 

Employment  Eatimataa 

Research  has  developed  post¬ 
war  employment  estimates  for 
the  city,  industry  by  industry, 
showing  where  increases  and 
decreases  in  production  may  be 
expected  under  the  peacetime 
realignment  process.  John  La 
Cerda,  feature  writer,  has  been 
turned  loose  on  the  surveys  and 
is  paying  marked  attention  to 
contract  cutbacks,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  how  they  will  affect 
small  firms. 

For  the  past  two  werics  the 
Daily  News  has  been  pursuing  a 
similar  course,  with  a  slogan; 
“Philadelphia  Can  Be  First” 
After  several  month’s  exhaust¬ 
ive  research  carrying  into  every 
industrial  angle,  Julia  Shawell 
has  come  up  with  a  series  of 
articles,  one  major  phase  being 
developed  daily,  presenting  not 
only  the  problems  that  will  con¬ 
front  this  city  in  the  first  post¬ 
war  years,  but  also  a  long-range 
program  for  the  Philadelphia  of 
the  future. 

The  Record  for  many  months 
has  been  carrying  a  special  in¬ 
dustrial  section  once  a  week, 
and  the  Inquirer  plugs  steadily 
for  the  institution  of  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  will  avert  another  post- 
bellum  period  of  depression 
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For  You,  A  Campaign  to  the  One  Audience 
Who  Can  Buy  America’s  Postwar  Prosperity 


MACFADDEFJ  PUBLICATIONS,.  Inc 

TMIE  STORY  THE  MAGf  AOOEN  WOMEN'S  CROUP  THE  RMCFADOEH  MEN’S  CROW 


MEN’S  CROUP 


Thif  lu  a  picture  nl  an  eviction  Remember/ 

We  don't  think  there  will  be  any  more  pictures  like  it  But 
there  mtcHt  be.  Ves,  there  might  be  if  \mencan  familic*  mutf 
thii  greatest  opportunity  to  put  money  aside  m  War  Boodsi 

Why? 

just  this.  We're  all  working  now*>^and  making  good  money-' 
because  there’s  a  ready  customer  for  what  we  make  WAR. 
He  dnves  a  hard  bargam.  that  customer.  In  return  for  high  wages 
he  takes  our  sons,  and  husbands,  and  brothers,  socnctunes  for  keeps 

Families  ail  over  Amctica  are  asking  now  if  WAR  is  the  only 
buyer  big  enough  to  make  yobs  enough  The  answer  u  ns.  To 
have  good  wages  and  enough  yobs  after  the  'war  simply  means 
chat  there  must  be  a  peacetime  **cuttomer"  equally  as  big» 
with  equally  as  much  cold  cash  to  spend.  And  tkt  only  euJtomo* 
6ig  tnougk  ii  tkf  Amn^fon  uorfieg  pn&Ar— von  nnd  }'Ohp  n/ig^ 
hot,  ku  ntighhor^  a*J  ku. 


W*ar  Bonds  today  are  the  soundest,  safest,  surest  way  fat 
Amencan  working  famifics  to  have  cold  cash  to  spend  after 

Every  War  Bond  WAR  BONDS  TODA 

will  be  tnsk  later  on.  You'll  be  able  to  buy  some  of  the  things 
you've  had  to  do  without  <>8  cat.  a  washing  machine,  or  a  new 
radio.  And  nearly  BOcenu  out  of  every  dollar  you  will  pay  for 
that  car,  washing  machine,  or  radio  will  go  to  pmpir,  as  wageft 
1'hen  tkty  will  have  money.  They  will  be  able  to  buy  what  you 
make.  You  will  get  paid 

And  It  doesn’t  even  stop  there.  For  as  tong  as  people  buy.  people 
work.  As  long  as  people  work,  people  buy.  And  if  you  and  enough 
of  your  neighbora  Aesr  that  ready  cash,  there  will  be  no  more 
pictures  of  evictions  or  breadlines.  No  more  "made  work'*. 
No  more  handouts.  Instead,  there  will  be  yoba,  bank  accounci. 
secunty— the  America  we  aH  want. 


MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 


Good  News  Coverage 
Will  Keep  Press  on  Top 

Writer  Sees  No  Threat  in  Radio  Unless 
Newspaper's  Primary  Purpose  Is  Forgotten 

By  Robert  L  Peele 


IN  ANY  meeting  of  newspaper 

advertising  men  the  subject 
that  one  hears  discussed  most 
frequently  is  radio  competition 
and  the  best  method  of  bucking 
it.  It  seems  to  be  feared  that 
television  and  FM  will  provide 
the  radio  people  with  a  much 
better  product  to  present  to  the 
advertiser  to  the  consequent 
embarrassment  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  news¬ 
papers  have  nothing  serious  to 
fear  from  this  competitor  of 
theirs  unless  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  enable  It  to  provide  such 
satisfactory  news  coverage  that 
people  will  resort  to  the  radio 
for  their  information  instead  of 
buying  a  newspaper. 

If  television  and  FM  make 
radio  a  better  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  it  does  not  follow  that 
newspapers  will  become  less 
valuable  media  than  they  ever 
were.  An  advertisement  pro¬ 
duces  results  through  being  seen 
or  heard  by  a  number  of  people. 
If  a  newspaper  of  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  produced  a  certain  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  advertisement  20 
years  ago  it  will  produce  the 
same  response  today,  all  other 
factors  remaining  equal,  and  the 
fact  that  a  new  medium  has 
^own  up  during  that  time  will 
in  no  way  lessen  that  response. 

Small  Linaga  Loss 

The  most  that  a  new  and  re¬ 
sult-producing  medium  can  do, 
then,  would  be  to  effect  a  fur¬ 
ther  division  in  existing  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations,  but  if 
those  appropriations  continue  to 
increase  as  the  nation’s  business 
increases  no  individual  news¬ 
paper  would  notice  a  great  deal 
of  difference.  Newspapers  would 
simply  not  carry  any  more  lin¬ 
age  t^n  they  already  are. 

But  if  radio  is  able  to  provide 
satisfactory  news  coverage  so 
that  people  desert  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  favor  of  the  air  waves 
that  is  something  else  again. 
Because  if  a  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation  fell  off  it  is  obvious  that 
its  value  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  would  show  a  correspond¬ 
ing  decrease. 

Many  publishers  are  prone  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  put 
up  a  product  for  sale  just  as 
any  other  manufacturer  does, 
and  the  economic  principles 
governing  the  sale  of  their  prod¬ 
uct — which  is  news — are  the 
same  as  those  for  any  other. 
If  the  merchandise  is  better  or 
at  least  as  good  as  any  on  the 
market  people  will  buy  it,  but 
if  it  is  not  people  will  go  else¬ 
where. 

Publishers  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  would  not  dare  to 
ignore  this  truism  even  if  they 
desired  to  do  so  for  if  they  al¬ 
lowed  their  news  content  to 
deteriorate  the  readers  would 


immediately  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  start  taking  an¬ 
other  paper.  And  the  small 
publisher  is  protected  against 
any  indiscretions  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  a  limited  income 
forces  him  to  coniine  his  news 
content  largely  to  local  news, 
the  very  stuff  that  people  are 
most  interested  in. 

But  the  medium-sized  news¬ 
paper  has  built  up  a  situation 
about  itself  which  has  lulled  it 
into  a  false  security.  For  one 
thing  it  is  usually  the  only 
newspaper  in  its  town,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  visible  competition 
( most  newspapers  are  alarm¬ 
ingly  indifferent  to  local  radio 
competition)  to  keep  it  on  its 
toes  it  is,  too  often,  inclined  to 
skimp  on  its  news  content. 

In  a  city  of  75,000-150,000 
population  a  rather  extensive 
staff  is  required  to  cover  the 
local  news  properly,  and  many 
publishers  feel  that  It  is  not 
only  cheaper  to  substitute  fea¬ 
tures  for  local  news,  but  that 
the  former  also  makes  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper.  They  have  a 
big  name  complex. 

However,  it  is  not  so  much 
what  these  people  do  or  do  not 
do  that  makes  the  situation 
serious  as  it  is  their  attitude 
toward  the  newspaper  business 
in  general.  When  one  goes  into 
the  average  medium-sized  news¬ 
paper  he  will  usually  find  ad¬ 
vertising  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  that  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  even  the  largest 
dailies.  But  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  will  be  expected  to 
function  on  the  leanest  of 
budgets. 

One  gains  the  impression  that 
the  newspaper  exists  primarily 
as  a  medium  for  advertising, 
and  that  news  gathering  and 
dissemination  is  only  an  unim¬ 
portant  means  to  an  end. 

Circulation  Governs  Linage 

Now  there  is  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  heretical  about  a  man  who 
regards  his  newspaper  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  and  who  prefers 
a  profit  to  the  honor  of  func¬ 
tioning  as  the  town’s  oracle.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  such  men 
forget  that  advertising  linage  is 
entirely  dependent  on  circula¬ 
tion,  and  that  circulation,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  news  produced. 

Further:  as  long  as  people  had 
no  other  source  of  information 
than  that  provided  by  the  local 
newspaper  they  had  to  accept  its 
product  even  if  it  was  inferior, 
but  if  radio  is  able  to  develop 
satisfactory  news  coverage  the 
man  who  considers  his  editorial 
department  of  minor  Importance 
is  going  to  find  that  his  readers 
will  desert  him.  And  when  that 
happens  his  advertising,  the 
thing  in  which  he  is  primarily 
interested,  will  fall  oft  also. 


It  may  be  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
true,  that  a  publisher  who  bends 
all  of  his  efforts  to  printing 
more  and  better  news  will  carry 
more  advertising  in  his  newspa¬ 
per  than  the  man  who  concen¬ 
trates  his  attention  on  his  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  regards 
news  as  something  to  fill  in  the 
space  between  the  ads.  Needless 
to  say,  a  well  balanced  policy  to¬ 
ward  both  is  the  most  desirable. 

All  in  all,  then,  advertising, 
circulation,  and  news  are  inte¬ 
gral  parts  of  the  same  cycle.  The 
more  news,  the  more  circula¬ 
tion.  The  more  circulation,  the 
more  advertising.  And  the  more 
advertising,  the  more  money  for 
news.  So  if  radio  competition 
is  to  be  fought  effectively  it  can 
only  be  done  by  improving  the 
editorial  content  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  And,  in  the  instance  of  the 
medium-sized  newspaper,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

■ 

Ayer  Puzzle  Ad 
Gets  Wide  Response 

Whether  advertising  copy  is 
read  by  the  general  public  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc., 
agency,  and  their  client,  the 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  compto¬ 
meter  adding-calculating  ma¬ 
chines.  In  copy  recently  re¬ 
leased,  they  featured  the  puzzle 
entitled:  “Can  you  get  them 
across  the  river?’’  and  carried  a 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  display, 
saying:  “If  you  can’t  figure  this 
out — write  us.” 

Since  appearance  of  the  ad. 
Ayer’s  offices  have  been  flooded 
with  letters  requesting  solution 
of  the  problem.  They’d  heard 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  all  kinds  of  people.  Stenogs 
coming  back  from  vacation  have 
been  working  in  relays  trying 
to  stem  the  flood  of  mail. 

■ 

McKinney  Names 
NEA  Committees 

Appointment  of  committees  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
during  the  ensuing  year  was 
announced  this  week  by  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  Verne  McKinney,  editor 
of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 
The  NEA  Advisory  Council  will 
meet  in  Chicago  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel.  Oct.  20-21. 

Chairmen  of  committees  were 
announced  as  follows: 

National  Newspaper  Contest  and 
Herrick  Editorial  Prize,  Joe  T.  Cook, 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times;  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Walter  H.  Crim,  Salem  (Ind.) 
Republican-Leader;  Publications,  George 
Averin,  Birmingham  (bffich.)  Eccentric; 
NEA  Community  Development  Com¬ 
mittee,  Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  Live 
Oak  (Fla.)  Democrat;  Job  Printing  and 
Office  Sales  Ommittee,  Fred  Hill, 
Hamburg  (la.)  Reporter;  Amos  Award, 
Wilton  Hall,  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily 
Moil  and  Independent;  Membership, 
Orrin  R.  Taylor,  Archbold  (O.)  Buck¬ 
eye. 

■ 

Correction 

’The  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Press  Association  at  Hotel 
Samoset,  Rockland,  was  sched¬ 
uled  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
calendar  last  week  for  Sept.  8 
and  9.  The  dates  should  have 
been  stated  as  Sept.  1  and  2. 


Puck  Characters  Moke 
'Personal  Appearances' 

Characters  in  Puck — the  Comic 
Weekly,  are  currently  making 
what  amounts  to  “personal 
appearances”  on  the  desks  of 
some  3,500  executives  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  major 
advertisers  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  activity  of  that  pub¬ 
lication. 

Small  four-inch  high  figurines, 
made  of  fiber  wood  and  lac¬ 
quered  in  one  or  two  bright 
colors  were  conceived  by  the 
Hearst  organization  and  exe¬ 
cuted  from  the  detailed  front, 
back  and  side  view  drawings  of 
their  artist-parents  by  Multi- 
Products  Division,  Protectoseal 
Co.,  Chicago. 

The  full  set  includes  22  fig¬ 
ures,  one  of  which  is  mailed 
every  week  or  10  days,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mortimer  Berkowitz, 
vice-president  of  the  American 
Weekly,  “to  promote  Puck’s  all 
star  cast  by,  as  near  as  possible, 
taking  out  of  the  printed  page 
and  bringing  to  life  the  charac¬ 
ters  which  have  become  so  well 
known.” 

No  promotion  preceded  the 
arrival  of  the  first  figurine, 
Jiggs,  Mr.  Berkowitz  explained, 
but  “the  instantaneous  appeal” 
prompted  nearly  600  letters  and 
numerous  phone  calls.  Since, 
there  have  been  many  requests 
for  additional  sets  of  the  char¬ 
acters  and  one  newspaper 
wanted  300  for  local  promotion. 

The  stunt  ties  in  with  Puck’s 
advertising  campaign  on  the 
theme  “Big  Names  are  always 
Big  Box  Office!”  While  the  ads 
compare  Dorothy  Lamour  on 
the  screen  with  Tillie  the  Toiler 
in  the  Comic  Weekly,  the  figur¬ 
ines  are  comparable  to  the  stage 
appearances  of  the  movie  stars. 
■ 

Phila.  Bulletin  Adman, 
Frank  Pita,  Dies 

Frank  Pita,  for  more  than  20 
years  advertising  representative 
in  New  York  City  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  ’attack  Aug.  23  en 
route  to  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
hospital. 

He  was  well  known  in  adver¬ 
tising  circles  in  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  and  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York. 


Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catedog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


EDITOR  a  PUILISHERfer  September  2,  1944 


THE  PENALTY  OF  LEADERSHIP 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Pecuniary  profit  is  not  the  object  of  this  association  and  the  net  profits 
or  the  earnings  of  said  association,  if  any,  shall  not  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  person  or  persons.  This  association  does  not  contemplate  the 
profit,  gain  or  benefit  financially  to  any  person  or  member,  or  for  any 
member  to  receive  any  property  of  the  association  in  the  event  of  a  dis¬ 
solution  or  winding  up  of  the  association.  Should  this  association  be 
dissolved  or  wound  up,  whatever  assets  that  remain  shall  be  turned  over 
to  some  charitable  institution  or  body  carrying  on  a  similar  work.  This 
association  shall  be  non-profit  by  nature  and  no  dividends  or  profits  shall 
be  declared  to  the  members  thereof.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Not  very  often,  but  every  once  in  a  while,  there  appears  on  the  wo  rid  horizon,  a  true  religious  leader.  Such  a  one  must  inevitably 
pay  the  penalty  for  his  vision.  Should  he  or  she  depart  from  the  “orthodox,”  business  "policemen,”  social  “reformers”  and  self 
appointed  “guardians  of  business”  themselves  vested  with  no  judicial  authority  whatsoever,  at  once  begin  to  attempt  to  harass  such 
a  one.  His  motives  are  impugned.  His  business  is  interfered  with.  He  is  held  up  to  ridicule — for  a  short  time  only.  For  such 
religious  leaders  are  themselves  vested  with  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  POWER  THAT  ALWAYS  COMES  ALONG 
WITH  THE  TRUTH.  They  banish  their  enemies. 

Should  any  self-styled  “business  reformer”  tell  you  that  the  “PSYCHIANA”  Movement  operates  now,  or  has  ever  operated  for 
profit,  the  above  paragraph  from  our  Articles  of  Incorporation  silences  such  a  one.  The  “PSYCHIANA”  Religion  is  one  of  the 
very  few  religious  societies  in  America,  known  as  a  “corporation  Sole.”  None  of  its  property  is  owned  by  any  person.  None  of  its 
monies  can  ever  be  taken  and  used  by  any  person.  It  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  completely  non-profit.  This  should  show  the  real 
intent  of  “business  reformers”  who  would,  if  they  could,  suppress  freedom  of  religion  here  in  the  United  States,  if  that  religion 
does  not  meet  with  their  approval,  or  if  they  are  acting  for  a  com  peting  religion.  Few  newspapers  or  magazines  will  be  fooled  how¬ 
ever.  We’re  pretty  well  known  and  respected  by  now. 

THE  "PSYCHIANA"  RELIGION 

MOSCOW  IDAHO 

editor  a  PUILIS  her  for  September  2.  1944 
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as  a  result  of  petroleum  research 
and  improvement.  The  ads.  all 
relating  to  post-war  employ¬ 
ment,  will  nm  every  three 
weeks  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  year  and  will  range  from 
full-page  to  1,000-lines.  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

PAif-AMKRicAN  World  Air- 
WATs  utilized  newspaper  space 
to  announce  its  new  low  cost 
flight  service  from  New  York 
to  La  tin- America.  In  15  papers 
from  coast  to  coast  this  week 
the  company  placed  600-  and 
1,000-line  ads.  Captioned  “A 
Promise  Fulfilled^”  the  ads  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Pan-American  state¬ 
ment  of  1942  that  air  travel 
would  soon  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  average  man  and 
woman.  J.  Walter  Tompson  is 
the  agency. 

Personal  Products  Corp.  is 
now  promoting  the  new  Modess 
plus  a  deodorant  through  small 
space  ads  in  New  England  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  in  papers  in 
the  South.  Young  &  Rubicam 
is  handling  the  account. 

Starting  in  September,  Ar¬ 
mour  it  Co.,  through  Foote, 
Cone  it  Belding,  Chicago,  will 
open  a  promotional  drive  for 
Mayflower  margarine.  Weekly 
newspaper  ads  are  scheduled,  as 
are  radio  spots  and  a  car  card 
program. 

Ads  appearing  in  approxi¬ 
mately  40  newspapers  in  some 
of  the  monopoly  states  mark  the 
resumption  of  advertising  for 
Gilbey’s  Glh  by  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  Products  Corp.  after  a 
two-year  silence.  Plans  are  now 
underway  to  carry  the  campaign 
into  open  states  as  well.  Lloyd, 
Chester  &  Dillingham  is  the 
agency. 

Not  black  magic  but  "pink 
magic"  it  is  for  the  users  of 
O.  D.  30,  all-purpose  deodorizer 
of  the  R.  C.  Williams  Co.,  Inc., 
according  to  the  new  O.  D.  cam¬ 
paign  now  running  in  New  York 
and  eastern  area  newspapers. 
On  a  twice-a-week  basis,  the 
120-Iine  ads  will  run  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  with  each  ad 
placing  emphasis  on  specific  use 
of  the  product.  The  acount  is 
handled  by  the  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards  Co. 

Less  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  generalities  in  electronics 
and  more  on  the  actual  products 
of  the  electronics  department 
during  its  1945  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  the  International  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  announced 
this  week.  Fluorescent  lighting, 
radio  sets,  tubes  and  trans¬ 
mitters  will  be  actively  pro¬ 
moted  through  an  extensive 
newspaper,  radio  magazine, 
trade  paper,  and  car  cai^  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Latin-American 
countries.  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.,  Schenectady,  will  handle 
the  account. 

Expenditure  of  $1,600,000  to 
$2,000,000  in  tourist  and  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  area  after  the  war  is 
now  being  considered  by  the 
Chamrer  of  Commerce  at 


Seattle,  Wash,  and  the  Chamber 
or  Commerce  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Another  of  the  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  on  timely  world  prob¬ 
lems  written  by  James  H.  Mc- 
Graw,  Jr.,  and  reproduced  in 
newspaper  ad  form  by  McGraw- 
Hill  FVblishing  Co.  made  its 
appearance  this  week.  Con¬ 
cerned  with  “The  Stake  of  the 
United  States  in  Expanding 
World  Trade,"  the  article  points 
out  the  need  for  American  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  an  immediate  de¬ 
cision  on  a  long-term  economic 
policy. 

Rustless  Iron  &  Steel  Corp., 
Baltimore,  maker  of  stainless 
steel  products,  has  named  St. 
George  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agent. 

Fall  newspaper  advertising  for 
Trol  Hair  Tonic,  new  product 
of  the  Odell  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  now  nmning  in  major  markets 
in  the  eastern  area.  Added  to 
the  original  list  are  newspapers 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Wa^ington.  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  agency. 

The  Magazine  Repeating  Ra¬ 
zor  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is 
using  weekly  3S0-line  insertions 
in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  to  announce  that  Shick 
Injector  razor  blades  are  back 
on  the  civilian  market.  New 
Shick  razors,  however,  the  ads 
state,  are  still  reserved  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces.  A 
magazine  campaign  is  also  being 
carried  on.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  has  appointed  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  as  its  agency  for 
the  Goodyear  Shoe  Products  Di¬ 
vision.  John  P.  Rees  will  act 
as  account  executive. 

Metal  &  Alloys,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Roy  M.  McDonald 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  to  direct  west  coast 
advertising  sales. 

Riverside  Metal  Co.,  River¬ 
side,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of 
non-ferrous  rods,  wire  and  bars, 
has  named  John  Falker  Arndt 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  handle 
its  account. 

Emerson  Drug  Co.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
as  its  advertising  agency. 

Scheduling  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections, 
Graphomatic  Corp.,  Chicago,  Is 
releasing  a  fall  campaign  for 
Inkmaker  Pens  through  Paul 
Grant  Advertising,  Chicago. 

To  promote  the  use  of  Secrets 
Magazine  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Periodical  House,  Inc., 
is  placing  a  series  of  ads  in  eight 
large  city  dailies  in  mid-western 
and  eastern  markets.  The  ads 
measure  100  lines  and  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  three  times  a  week 
for  four  weeks.  Since  the  ads 
are  directed  to  the  advertiser, 
they  will  appear  on  the  business 
pages  and,  whenever  possible, 
alongside  advertising  columns. 
Harry  Hayden  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

Conklin  Pen  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Charles  Edson 
Rose  Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 

Cory  Glass  Coffee  Brewer 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  named  Weiss 


&  Geller,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  direct 
its  advei^ing. 

Peck  Bros.  Advertising,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
'to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Electric  Game  Co.,  Inc.,  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass. 

To  promote  Kemp’s  Balsam, 
Kemp  &  Lane,  Inc.,  will  use  a 
selected  list  of  newspapers.  The 
account  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hutchins  Advertising  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pitluck  Advertising  Co.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  direct  the  advertising  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Chemical  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  national  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  Sheba  Ann  Frocks, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  placed 
with  the  Phil  Gordon  Agency, 
Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  the  New  York 
area  will  be  used  by  Morgan 
Island  Estates,  Inc.,  recent  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Es¬ 
tate,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  for  a  home- 
site  advertising  campaign  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  about  60  days. 
The  agency  is  Sternfield-Godley. 

Mirra  Chemical  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  maker  of  Mirra  Moth 
Immunizer  &  Household  Cleaner, 
has  named  Blakeslee  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

HUGH  RYAN.  Ralph  H.  Sin¬ 
clair  and  Wilson  J.  Main 
have  been  named  vice-presidents 
of  RuthrauR  &  Ryan.  Mr.  Ryan 
is  director  of  the  agency’s  art 
department;  Mr.  Sinclair  is  copy 
director  and  Mr.  Main  is  director 
of  the  research  department. 

John  A.  E.  McClave  has  joined 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia, 
in  an  executive  capacity.  Mr. 
McClave  was  associated  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  11 
years. 

Jean  Sacks,  Betty  Smith  and 
Harold  ’Thomas  have  joined 
Olian  Advertising,  St.  Louis. 
Miss  Sacks  was  formerly  fashion 
advertising  manager  of  Famous- 
Ban*  Co.;  Miss  Smith  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
Jaccard’s,  and  Mr.  ’Thomas  was 
with  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  as  man¬ 
ager  of  packaged  products. 
Added  to  the  agency’s  Chicago 
office  staff  has  been  Janet  Jen¬ 
kins  McCOT. 

Paul  Garrett,  vice-president 
and  director  of  public  relations 
for  General  Motors,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  public  information  for 
the  New  York  War  Fund’s  1944 
appeal. 

Kenneth  W.  Slifer  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  the 
copy  department  of  N,  W.  Ayer 
&  Son. 

Francis  Walter,  formerly 
with  Arthur  Kudner,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Airmen’s 
Almanac. 

Lt.  Col.  John  M.  Paver  has 
been  appointed  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau, 
Inc.  Lt.  Col.  Paver  served  26 
months  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

Ann  Murphy  and  Robert 
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Leary  have  been  added  to  the 
copy  staff  of  Doherty,  CliilCrd 
and  Shenfleld,  Inc.  Min  Mur 
phy  has  been  associated  with 
P^lar,  Ryan  &  Lusk  for  It 
years,  and  Mr.  Leary  prior  to 
his  appointment  was  with  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

Ormonde  Russell,  formerly 
with  McCall  Corp.  in  a  promo¬ 
tional  capacity,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  the  research  and 
promotion  department.  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Newi- 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Joseph  T.  Orr  has  been  added 
to  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Better  Hornet 
&  Gardens  magazine.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Mr.  Ott  was  associated 
with  the  Katz  Special  Agency, 
New  York. 

Sgt.  T.  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co.’i 
radio  department,  has  been 
made  program  director  of  all 
armed  forces  radio  stations  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific. 

John  Hiram  McKee  has  joined 
the  radio  department  at  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  as  producer. 

Lee  Skaar  has  joined  the 
media  department  of  Knox 
Reeves  Advertising,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  He  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  Harold  Johnson,  now 
associated  with  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 

Emily  Oppa,  formerly  of 
Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  sales  promotion 
and  publicity  director  of  Reine 
Cosmetics. 

D.  Peter  Bowles  and  E. 
Blaney  Harris  have  been  added 
to  the  radio  department  of  Doh¬ 
erty,  Clifford  and  Shenfield,  Inc. 
Mr.  Bowles,  recently  returned 
from  overseas  service  with  the 
9th  Air  Force  and  before  that 
associated  with  William  Esty  and 
Benton  &  Bowles,  will  work  as 
radio  commercial  writer.  Mr. 
Harris,  formerly  with  Pedlar, 
Ryan  and  Lusk,  will  be  in  the 
radio  production  department. 

■ 

Critic  a  Suicide 

Robert  Jeans,  40,  assistant 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
News  and  former  member  of  the 
Detroit  Times  staff,  was  found 
dead  of  gas  poisoning  Aug.  28. 
He  had  written  stories  of  hobo 
life  under  the  pen  name,  Dan 
Hennessey.  Police  called  it 
suicide. 
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Down  at  5th  and  Main  in  “Our  Town,”  Pa., 
lake  puts  together  the  best  soda  you  ever 
wrapped  yourself  around — and  for  15  cents. 

lake  gives  value  .  .  .  something  awfully  good, 
at  a  fair  price. 

lust  down  the  street  from  Jake,  we’ve  another 
purveyor  of  values— our  local  newspaper.  It 
offers  you  the  best  coverage  of  our  people  you 
can  buy — and  at  fair  cost. 

“Coverage?”  Well,  that’s  an  advertising  man’s 
word.  Let’s  put  it  more  homely  than  that. 
Let’s  just  say  it  offers  you  a  friendly  means  of 
talking  to  friendly  people — people  who  work  in 
our  small  war-plants  and  nm  our  farms — people 
from  close  by  and  people  from  out  the  line  who 
come  here  to  visit  and  shop. 

There  are  82  cities  and  towns  like  ours,  in 
Pennsylvania.  We’re  all  under  100,000  City 
Zone — but  in  bulk,  we’re  a  million  newspaper 
families — $900,000,000  spenders  last  year. 

We’re  good  value  for  you  if  you’ve  got  good 
value  for  us.  We’ll  see  what  you  say  for  your¬ 
self  in  our  local  newspaper. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Crazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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INDIANA  PAPER  IS  UNIQUE  IN  ITS  OPERATION 


continued  from  page  14 
proportion  of  40%  news  and  60% 
advertising  is  all  right,  under 
present  conditions,  he  added,  but 
“in  normal  times  we  just  reverse 
these  percentages.” 

Ralph  Snyder  does  not  feel 
there  are  any  contradictions  in 
a  newspaper's  objectives  as  a 
business  and  its  responsibilities 
as  a  public  trust.  “I  think  a 
newspaper  has  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
community  in  which  it  is  pub¬ 
lished,”  he  said.  “I  think  that 
responsibility  can  be  discharged 
by  doing  just  exactly  what  we 
are  si4>posed  to  do— publish  a 
newspaper. 

“Printing  All  ths  News” 

“By  publishing  a  newspaper,  I 
mean  printing  all  the  news  that 
is  fit  to  print  and  doing  it  as 
fairly  and  truthfully  as  we  know 
how.  Editorially,  I  believe  a 
newspaper  should  be  independ¬ 
ent.  It  should  fight  vigorously 
for  good  government  and  those 
things  which  make  for  a  better 
community. 

“I  believe  that  a  newspaper 
operated  as  a  so-called  monopoly 
can  do  these  things  even  better 
than  in  the  field  where  there  are 
competing  papers.  I  believe  the 
record  of  the  Post-Tribune  in 
Gary  since  1921  conclusively 
demonstrates  this  to  be  a  fact. 
We  have  done  a  better  job  for 
the  people  because  we  have 
given  them  a  better  newspaper. 
We  could  do  this  because  we 
had  more  time  to  devote  to  civic 
matters.” 

Henry  Burgess  (Bud)  Snyder. 
Yale  graduate  and  erudite  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper,  is  another 
“unique  fixture”  that  helps  to 
make  the  paper  tick.  He  is  the 
kind  of  editor  that  more  news¬ 
papers  the  size  of  the  Post- 
Tribune  should  have  if  the 
American  press  is  going  to  keep 
pace  with  the  fast-changing  post¬ 
war  world.  But  Snyder  believes 
a  good  editor  should  do  a  lot 
more  reading  than  he  does  writ¬ 
ing.  if  he  is  going  to  successfully 
discharge  his  duties. 

“It  takes  two  men  to  run  a 
newspaper,”  he  said.  "At  the 
Post-Tribune,  my  brother  Ralph 
runs  the  business  side  and  I 
rim  the  editorial  department. 
The  trouble  with  one-man  eon- 
trolled  newspapers  is  that  the 
publisher  is  likely  to  look  at  the 
news  and  editorial  department 
solely  from  the  financial  record. 
Important  as  that  may  be,  a 
newspaper  must  have  an  Vi¬ 
toria!  conscience  which  serves 
as  the  heart  of  the  enterprise.” 

Bud  Snyder,  who  earlier  this 
year  was  honored  by  more  than 
300  Gary  townspeople  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  at  which  he  was 
awarded  a  plaque  for  his  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  looks  upon 
newspapers  as  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  democracy. 

“Our  free  American  press  is 
the  fundamental  thing  around 
which  our  form  of  government 
— national,  state  and  local — 
functions,"  he  declared.  “There 
couldn’t  be  a  democracy  without 
newspapers. 


“Too  many  publishers  have 
the  idea  that  a  newspaper  is  just 
a  business.  Too  many  editors 
regard  it  merely  as  a  job  of 
reporting.  Too  many  news¬ 
papers  develop  followship  rather 
than  leadership  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  We  need  newspapers 
today  that  lead.  In  Gary,  our 
readers,  over  a  period  of  years, 
have  more  or  less  accept^  the 
leadership  of  the  Post-TYibune.” 

Editor  Snyder,  incidentally, 
was  an  interventionist  from  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  present 
World  War.  He  saw  the  war 
clouds  gathering  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  Munich.  When  war  came 
he  immediately  began  to  in¬ 
tensify  his  editorial  campaign 
for  early  American  intervention 
on  the  practical  grounds  that 
“we  can’t  prepare  for  war  unless 
we  get  into  a  war.” 

His  advocacy  of  this  country's 
entrance  into  the  war  before 
Pearl  Harbor  was  not  popular 
among  many  Gary  townsfolk. 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained  his 
position  and  supported  President 
Roosevelt’s  efforts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  “People  thought  I  was 
mad,”  he  remarked,  “but  they 
don’t  think  so  today.” 

The  Post-Tribune  prints  no 
“policy  stories.”  The  paper  en¬ 
gages  in  editorial  crusades  when 
they  are  called  for,  but  continu¬ 
ally  works  with  community 
leaders  to  bring  about  better 
conditions  locally.  “Get  the 
news,”  is  the  only  order  Mr. 
Snyder  gives  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Don  Datisman.  “We  have 
no  sacred  cows.” 

“In  a  democracy,  you  have 
got  to  tell  the  people  what  you 
are  doing  in  order  to  have  the 
public’s  support,”  he  stated. 
“Newspapers  can’t  afford  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  people  at  any  time. 
We  can  see  peace  coming.  We 
must  look  to  the  future.  Peace 
means  reconversion.  We  are 
away  ahead  of  our  needs  in 
many  war  products.  Why  not 
use  this  production  capacity  to 
convert  to  peaceful  uses.  If  we 
do  ffiis  conversion  gradually. 


we  won’t  need  to  fear  post-war 
unemployment.” 

Mr.  Snyder  believes  that 
newspaper  people  must  continu¬ 
ally  be  “nosey,”  even  under  war¬ 
time  censorship.  They  may  not 
print  what  they  learn,  if  it  is  in 
violation  of  the  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  code,  but  they  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  relax  their  natural  curi¬ 
osity  and  proclivity  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  for  that  is  the  way  de¬ 
mocracy  functions. 

“Democracy,”  he  said,  “func¬ 
tions  down  in  the  community 
and  you  can't  have  a  strong  de¬ 
mocracy  if  it  doesn’t  function 
locally.  The  trouble  with  de¬ 
mocracy  is  that  it  is  too  damned 
inefficient — this  is  as  true  of 
local  and  state  governments  as 
it  is  of  Washington.” 

With  the  racial  problem  com¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  to  beset  edi¬ 
tors  with  new  headaches.  Bud 
Snyder,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
inter-racial  committee  in  Gary, 
where  20%  of  the  population  is 
Negro,  was  instrumental  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  adopt  a  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  aid  in  im¬ 
proving  relations  between  whites 
and  Negroes. 

Mr.  Snyder  goes  on  the  theory 
that  “nothing  is  going  to  happen 
where  something  constructive  is 
being  done  about  it.”  He  views 
the  so-called  Negro  problem  as 
basically  a  white  problem  and 
urges  all  newspapers  to  lead  in 
the  adoption  of  a  positive  pro¬ 
gram  to  correct  the  situation. 

A  third  member  of  the  Snyder 
family.  Jack  T.,  son  of  Ralph, 
the  publisher,  is  now  active  on 
the  Post-Tribune.  Young  Snyder 
began  newspaper  work  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
paper  and  has  since  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  advertising  staff  in 
the  process  of  learning  all 
phases  of  the  business. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  show  that  the  Post- 
Tribune  is  an  unique  newspaper, 
operating  successfully  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  market.  It  is  only 


CARTOONISTS  AT  IT  AGAIN 

ONCE  MORE  this  journal  provides  campaign  material  for  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  a  bigger  and  better  mental  telepathy  movement.  Both 
these  cartoons  were  produced  Aug.  25.  thot  on  the  left,  entitled 
"Sudden  Piety."  by  Charles  Werner,  of  the  Chicago  Sun;  the  other. 
“Back  on  the  Straight  and  Narrow."  by  Frank  Williams.  Detroit  Free 
Press.  This  makes  number  4  within  a  period  of  three  months  (see 
E  &  P.  June  7.  p.  68:  luly  22.  p.  8.  and  Aug.  12.  p.  10). 


natural,  therefore,  that  the  paper 
should  be  extremely  promotion- 
minded.  Heading  this  important 
avenue  of  public  relations  is 
Frank  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  charge  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  a  former 
advertising  agency  executive 
who  has  fertile  ideas  and  plenty 
of  follow-through. 

Mr.  Hubbard’s  chief  promo¬ 
tional  aim  is  to  create  in  the 
advertiser’s  mind  that  bustling 
industrial  Gary  is  a  separate 
market  in  itself  and  is  not  the 
shirt-tail  of  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago.  One  of  Hubbard’s  special¬ 
ties  is  working  with  retail  food 
outlets  of  Gary.  He  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  grocery  inventory  plan 
that  aids  national  food  adver 
tisers  in  checking  product  sales. 
He  is  constantly  hammerini 
home  the  slogan  that  in  Gary 
“it’s  the  pull-line,  not  the 
milline  that  counts.” 

Smash  Records  in  Contest 

The  paper’s  most  recent  pro¬ 
motional  effort  was  a  three-week 
voting  contest  to  choose  “Miss 
Gary  Cigarette.”  To  the  tune 
of  five  cents  a  vote,  Gary  towns¬ 
people  plunked  down  $14.05450 
to  buy  more  than  six  million 
cigarettes  for  Yanks  overseas. 
Each  carton  of  cigarettes  will 
contain  the  picture  of  “Miss 
Gary  Cigarette.”  The  youn* 
lady  so  honored  is  Miss  Irene 
Kuchta.  only  woman  draftsman 
at  the  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel 
Corporation’s  Gary  steel  works 
She  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
paper  on  a  trip  to  New  York 
later  this  month. 

Gary.  Mr.  Hubbard  proudly 
points  out,  smashed  all  records 
on  a  per  capita  basis  in  con¬ 
tributing  their  nickels  to  the 
cigarette  fund  in  voting  for 
“Miss  Gary  Cigarette,”  a  copr 
righted  contest  which  the  Post- 
TYibune  now  offers  to  newr 
papers  free  of  charge. 

On  the  editorial  side,  the 
paper  has  its  share  of  year 
around  promotions,  several  of 
which  are  unique  for  the  size 
of  the  newspaper.  All  such  pro¬ 
motions  are  in  line  with  the 
paper’s  policy  of  “be  a  good 
citizen  in  the  community.” 

Some  of  the  outstanding  pro¬ 
motional  programs  are:  Golden 
Gloves  boxing;  the  Post-Tribune 
Athletic  Association,  which  con¬ 
ducts  many  tournaments:  the 
junior  civilian  defense  con**- 
“All-Out  Americans.”  which  in¬ 
cludes  among  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  the  sale  last  year  w 
$578,000  in  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps;  the  annual  Christmas 
Fund  for  needy  families. 

All  these  promotions  have 
been  notably  successful  and  have 
won  commendation  from  many 
quarters. 

The  paper  undertook  a  com* 
nrphensive  safety  promotion  in 
1937,  when  Gary  had  a  trafK 
fatality  toll  of  67,  worst  in  the 
natioB.  The  following  year  traf¬ 
fic  fatalities  declined  to  30. 
A  continued  safety  propaffl 
throughout  the  years  resulted  in 
a  Post-Tribune  writer’s  winning 
first  place  in  1940-41  in  national 
safety  contests. 
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Plane  Delivers 
“Buck  Sheet/' 

GI  India  Daily 

Somewhere  in  India — It  isn’t 
every  daily  newspaper  that  can 
boast  a  Tenth  U.S.  Air  Force 
plane  as  a  “delivery  truck.” 
But,  then,  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  isn’t  as  unique  as  the 
Buck  Sheet,  a  mimeographed 
journal  published  in  the  jungles 
of  Upper  Assam. 

Circulation  of  the  Buck  Sheet 
cannot  be  divulged  because  of 
security  measures.  It  is  no  mili¬ 
tary  secret,  however,  that  the 
paper’s  newsy  contents  are  read 
avidly  each  day  by  thousands  of 
troops  who,  cut  off  from  civili- 
ution,  have  no  other  means  of 
keeping  up  with  current  world 
events. 

Pvt.  Irving  L.  Marder,  22,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
man,  is  editor  of  the  Buck  Sheet, 
and  gathers  his  news  items 
from  radio  broadcasts  and  from 
stray  newspapers  which  find 
their  way  to  the  end  of  the 
“world’s  longest  supply  line.” 
For  the  most  part,  however, 
news  items  are  rarely  more  than 
one  day  old  when  they  reach 
readers  along  the  Ledo  Road, 
in  isolated  hill  stations,  and  at 
scattered  Tenth  Air  Force  bases 
in  Upper  Assam. 

Cheesecake  Featured 
Another  feature  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  little  newspaper  is  a  monthly 
mimeographed  calendar  which 
is  always  embellished  with  orig¬ 
inal  "cheesecake”  drawings  and 
serves  as  an  ornamental  re¬ 
minder  of  the  date  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  where  calendars  are  other¬ 
wise  unavailable.  Cpl.  Sidney 
Kotler,  32,  of  St.  Louis,  a  former 
newspaper  staff  artist,  is  re- 
SMnsible  for  the  art  work.  His 
"Ledo  Lovelies,”  as  they  are 
called,  have  done  much  to  make 
the  GI’s  forget  the  recent  ban 
on  “Varga  girls.” 

Cpl.  C.  M.  Buchanon.  33,  one¬ 
time  advertising  executive  in 
Baltimore,  acts  as  part-time 
publisher  of  the  Buck  Sheet.  He 
dictates  policy,  produces  hard- 
to-get  paper  as  if  by  magic, 
somehow  manages  to  procure 
enough  ink  for  the  mimeograph 
machine,  arranges  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  by  plane 
and  by  jeep,  and  along  with 
Mwder  and  Kotler.  who  also 
have  other  duties,  “sweats  out” 
the  next  edition. 

Several  months  ago  a  paper 
shortoge  caused  suspension  of 
publication  for  a  few  days.  Dis¬ 
appointed  readers  who  missed 
w  war  news,  items  of  interest 
from  the  home  front,  and  an¬ 
nouncements  of  movies  soon  to 
•w  shown  in  their  areas,  lost  no 
™e  in  letting  the  staff  of  the 
“U<*  Sheet  know  their  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

'n>e  jungle  journalists  have 
not  missed  an  edition  since 
then. 

Pvt.  Marder,  before  he  en- 
service,  worked  for  the 
nuadelphia  Record  and  the 
Umted  Press.  Cpl.  Kotler  was  a 
artist  with  the  St.  Louis 
^'Dispatch.  He  later  became 
*  free  lance  commercial  artist  in 
I  St  Louis. 


Topeka  and  Kansas  are  geared,  as  one,  in  one  of  the 
Nation’s  outstanding  industrial  records  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  constructive  Kansas  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission  has  succeeded  in  selling  this 
market  to  both  financiers  and  manufaaurers. 

Topeka,  with  its  21-county  drive-in  territory,  is  per¬ 
forming  a  major  miracle  in  cultivating  NEW  indus¬ 
trial  plants.  Kansas  has  appropriated  $250,000  for 
industrial  research.  The  entire  area  is  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  new  post-war  period.  New  industries,  new 
payrolls,  "top”  employment. 


The  combined  circulation  of  these  two  progressive 
newspapers  offers  a  total  coverage  of  OVER  127% 
— and  they  are  the  ONLY  newspapers  printed  and 
published  in  Topeka  covering  the  entire  region. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ■ 

The  Topeka  State  Journal  I 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 

(Evening)  I 

Published  in  the  Capitol  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Rwpreswnfwd  By  Tliw  Capper  Publication*,  Inc. 
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Gen.  Chennault  Cites 
Hlavacek  for  Gallantry 

UJ’.  Correspondent  in  China  Wins  Praise 
For  Help  in  Evacuation  of  Hengyong 


HEADQUARTERS  Fourteenth 

Air  Force,  China;  This  is  a  re¬ 
versal  of  form,  man  bites  dog, 
or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it. 
In  short,  it  is  a  tale  in  which  an 
ofQcer  of  General  C.  L.  Chen- 
nault's  Fourteenth  Air  Force  eu¬ 
logizes  the  exploits  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  war  correspond¬ 
ent  instead  of  vice-versa. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  heroism 
and  sacrifice  of  John  Hlavacek, 
youthful  representative  of 
United  Press  in  China,  as  told 
by  1st  Lt.  James  J.  Janasky,  30, 
of  Shamokin.  Pa.,  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  Hlavacek’s  “swell  Job" 
during  the  evacuation  of  Heng- 
yang  airfield  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  Japanese  invaders. 

His  Jobs  Varied 

Hlavacek  has  been  a  United 
Press  correspondent  for  the  past 
eight  months.  He  came  to  China 
in  1939  on  a  fellowship  from 
Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.,  to  teach  English  at  the 
Carleton-in-China  school  at 
Fenehowshanshi.  He  taught 
there  for  two  years  and  then  for 
a  year  drove  International  Red 
Cross  trucks  of  medical  supplies 
to  hospitals  throughout  China. 
He  next  worked  in  the  office  of 
the  American  military  attache 
at  Chungking  until  joining 
U.P.’s  foreign  staff.  He  reads, 
writes  and  speaks  Chinese. 

“We  were  on  duty  at  the  air¬ 
field  at  Hengyang,”  related 
Janasky.  “We  knew  it  was  a 
matter  of  hours  before  the  Japs 
would  be  in  .  .  .  our  job  was  to 
get  all  the  movable  material  out 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to 
destroy  the  airfield  when  we  had 
completed  the  job. 

“Besides  myself,  there  were 
five  officers,  several  enlisted  men 
and  young  Hlavacek.  Everybody 
else  had  evacuated  .  .  .  but  fast! 
Hlavacek  ...  we  call  him 
Johnny  .  .  .  could  have  gone, 
too,  but  he  preferred  to  stay,  not 
only  to  get  the  story  but  because 
he  admired  the  fighting  courage 
of  the  Chinese. 

“This  was  June  20.  We  were 
sitting  around  the  vacated  mess 
hall,  having  a  ‘bull  session.’  Ilie 
Nips  were  getting  closer  and 
closer  ...  we  had  no  orders  to 
evacuate  or  destroy  yet,  but  we 
knew  they  were  coming.  Early 
on  June  21  orders  came  through 
from  General  Vincent’s  head¬ 
quarters  to  pack  up  and  then 
blow  up  what  was  left.  We 
hadn’t  much  help  so  Johnny 
made  the  suggestion  we  all  pitch 
in,  renrdless  of  rank  or  station. 

“Johnny  is  a  slight  chap,  none 
too  muscular  .  .  .  school  teachers 
seldom  are  .  .  .  but  it  was  really 
something  to  see  him  swinging 
frag  bombs,  gasoline  drums,  sup¬ 
plies  and  everything  movable 
onto  the  fiat  cars  at  the  railroad 
station!  He  worked  as  hard  as, 
if  not  harder  than  any  of  us. 
His  hands  were  a  mass  of  cuts 
.  .  .  looked  like  raw  beef.  And 


all  the  time  he  kept  kidding  the 
Chinese  along  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  directing  their  efforts 
and  getting  about  500%  more 
out  of  them  than  we  ever  could 
have  gotten.  Getting  a  ’story’ 
wasn’t  on  his  mind  now! 

“At  3  a.m.  the  work  was  done. 
So  were  we.  We  waited  until 
daylight,  an  hour  later  ...  to 
burn  the  buildings  and  set  the 
fuses.  At  4  a.m.  the  buildings 
were  fired. 

“’That’s  a  sight  I  will  never 
forget!  Huge  billows  of  flame 
and  smoke  .  .  .  the  eaves  of  the 
buildings  etched  with  silver 
where  they  connected  with  the 
mud  walls.  How  did  it  feel? 
Well,  the  only  way  I  can  de¬ 
scribe  it  is  the  biggest  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  the  world! 
We  sat  around,  realizing  that 
these  things  weren’t  happening 
to  us  ...  we  were  making  them 
happen!  I  remembered  when  I 
was  a  kid  back  in  Shamokin. 
like  a  movie  flashback,  some¬ 
body  dropped  a  match  in  the 
stack  of  fireworks  we  had  set  up 
for  a  municipal  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  It  all  went  off  at 
once  .  .  .  we  lost  the  whole  show 
— all  in  one  blast! 

“It  was  like  that  .  .  .  stuff 
spouting  in  all  directions;  tracers 
shooting  all  over.  Somebody 
was  shooting  holes  in  the  gas 
drums  and  the  gas  trickled  out 
only  to  flare  up  in  a  burning 
brook.  We  made  for  the  hills 
in  nothing  flat. 

Planea — Our  Own 

“Then  we  heard  planes.  We 
dove  for  our  slit  trenches  .  .  . 
but  they  turned  out  to  be  our 
own.  The  bombs  were  fused 
with  long  lines.  We  lit  them 
and  didn’t  wait.  We  piled  into 
our  four  jeeps  and  a  trailer  and 
hit  for  a  nearby  town.  There 
the  troops,  too,  were  preparing 
to  evacuate,  but  we  didn’t  care. 
We  were  all  in  .  .  .  we  stayed 
there  all  night  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  an  American  base, 
where  we  rested  a  few  days. 

“I  think,  and  so  does  every 
other  soldier  on  that  field,  that 
Johnny  Hlavacek  was  the  most 
powerful  factor  of  that  evacua¬ 
tion.  We  couldn’t  have  done 
much  without  him  .  .  .  his  hard 
work,  his  disregard  for  personal 
safety  and  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  were  invaluable.  I 
would  say  that  without  Hlava¬ 
cek  we  would  have  been  lost.” 

As  soon  as  General  Chennault 
heard  the  facts  of  the  story  he 
sent  this  letter  to  Hlavacek: 

“It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  you  were  of  great  assistance 
to  the  officers  and  nten  of  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  during 
the  recent  evacuation  of  Heng¬ 
yang. 

“According  to  my  information, 
you  stepped  far  beyond  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  civilian  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  exerted  your  physical 
efforts  in  a  manner  extremely 


helpful  to  the  troops  in  that 
area.  I  have  been  told  that  you 
were  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
city  and,  that  up  until  the  final 
moment  of  your  departure,  you 
aided  in  loading  valuable  equip¬ 
ment,  and  then  assisted  in  burn¬ 
ing  and  blowing  up  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  could  not  be  moved.  In 
addition,  your  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  was  most  help¬ 
ful. 

“Your  efforts  are  warmly  ap¬ 
preciated.” 

An  additional  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation  was  sent  by  Brig.- 
General  Clinton  D.  (Casey) 
Vincent. 

That’s  the  story  of  Johnny 
Hlavacek,  U.  S.  war  correraond- 
ent,  as  told  by  an  Army  olncer. 


Margarine  Co.  Plans 
Wide  Press  Campaign 

Chicago,  Aug.  26  —  John  F. 
Jelke  Company  is  currently  re¬ 
leasing  orders  to  newspapers  on 
one  of  the  most  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  in  the  com- 
panys  history.  A  new  improved 
Good  Luck  Margarine  forms  the 
basis  of  the  campaign  which 
will  break  next  week,  it  was 
revealed  here  today  at  a  sales 
conferences  of  Jelke  executives. 

A  consistent  user  of  poster 
advertising,  Jelke  will  this  year 
use  newspapers  as  the  backbone 
of  its  campaign  on  a  new  Good 
Luck  product,  according  to 
James  M.  Eliott,  Jelke  president. 
A  11,000-line  schedule  in  82 
newspapers  in  67  cities  has  been 
planned,  together  with  posters 
in  200  cities  and  towns  which 
carried  Jelke  showings  in 
1943-44. 

J.  E.  Coombes.  advertising 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  colorgravure  would 
form  the  backbone  of  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign  with  monotone 
gravure  and  black-and-white 
newspaper  ads  being  used  in 
some  instances. 

With  the  ration  point  situation 
creating  many  new  users  of  all 
margarines,  it  has  become  im¬ 
portant  to  make  sure  that  an 
individual  margarine  appeals  to 
the  taste  of  the  majority  of  the 
greatly  augmented  army  of 
margarine  buyers,  Mr.  Elliott 
pointed  out. 

The  Jelke  account  is  handled 
by  Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago. 

■ 

Journalistic  Booby 
Prizes  to  Be  Given 

The  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Crackpot  Club  has  announced  a 
“Zarafonetis  Memorial  Award” 
for  the  worst  annual  products 
of  journalism  in  stories,  edi¬ 
torials  and  cartoons. 

Floyd  Mayo,  one  of  the  club’s 
49  vice-presidents,  said  the 
award  was  established  as  a  vice- 
versa  complement  to  the  annual 
Pulitzer  prizes  and  is  named  for 
George  Zarafonetis.  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  staff,  who  is  “not 
dead  yet,  but  the  organization 
has  hopes.” 

A  board  of  judges  was  selected 
including  Hal  Knowland,  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  and  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicopo  Tribune. 


Puerto  Rican 
School  Uses 
Comics  as  Texts 

By  Dee  Walker 

Son  Juan  (P.  R.)  World  louraol 

San  Juan,  P.  R. — “Tomor¬ 
row’s  assignment  will  be  to 
read  Blondie,  Superman  and 
Don  Winslow.” 

It’s  no  joke.  ’This  is  regular 
home  work  for  pupils  in  San 
Juan’s  Central  High  School 
where  the  World  Journal,  on^r 
English  daily  on  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  island  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  being  used  as  a  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  textbook. 

Since  texts  are  scarce  here, 
and  dull  at  best,  English  teach¬ 
ers  this  year  decided  to  intro¬ 
duce  current  vocabulary  throu^ 
the  newspaper.  Children,  all  of 
whom  speak  Spanish  at  home, 
are  taught  some  English  in 
grammar  grades.  Heretofore 
high  school  English  has  covered 
“Idylls  of  the  King”  and  simi¬ 
larly  boring  classics. 

Doily  Diet  oi  Comics 

Pupils  were  naturally  at¬ 
tract^  by  the  comics,  and  their 
interest  was  encouraged.  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  hang  the  funnies 
on  the  bulletin  board  each 
morning,  urging  youngsters  to 
follow  the  adventures  of  Daisy 
Mae  and  Dick  Tracy.  Weekly 
tests  often  include  such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  “Who  is  Flat  Top?" 
and  “Where  is  Don  Wins¬ 
low?” 

When  Winslow  and  the  Rook 
on  board  Tomb’s  End  neared 
Mona  Island,  just  off  Pue^ 
Rico,  the  World  Journal  oblig¬ 
ingly  notified  the  island  FBI  of¬ 
fice.  U.S.  District  Attorney  Phil 
Herrick  threw  out  an  imaginary 
dragnet  for  the  comic  strip  run¬ 
aways.  English  class  popu¬ 
larity  in  Central  High  boomed 
ahead. 

Ernie  Pyle  is  another  Central 
High  favorite.  His  picture  tops 
their  bulletin  boards.  Quiz 
questions  on  “Where  is  Ernie 
Pyle?  What  does  he  think  about 
the  sergeant  he  met  today?” 
bring  detailed  answers. 

When  the  World  Journal  was 
introduced  in  the  classes,  fewer 
than  two  of  each  30-pupil  group 
knew  that  an  English-langi^e 
daily  was  published  iu  San 
Juan,  teachers  reported.  After 
a  two-week  unit  study  of  the 
paper,  pupils  were  enthusiMtlc 
about  sports  news,  womens 
suggestions  and  local  feature 
Classes  voluntarily  appoints 
circulation  managers,  arrangw 
to  have  the  paper  delivered  to 
the  school. 

Central  High’s  enthusiasm  for 
journalism  has  grown  so  that 
pupils  are  writing  their  own 
news  for  a  special  weekly  png* 
in  the  World  Journal.  Art  pupih 
will  draw  their  own  funnies  wd 
cartoons.  English  composition 
assignments  are  no  longer 
dreaded. 

And  what  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  staff,  suddenly  turned  pro¬ 
fessors?  Well,  we’re  not  so 
where  our  copy  boy  is  ^ 
morning,  but  somebody  said  hei 
being  measured  for  his  cap 
gown. 
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1  fr  ««  _  t  Only  59%  oi  the  men  thought 

Vjirl  W  ntOir  S  the  business  was  on  the  up-and- 

11  ■  iifs  up:  were  sure  that 'some- 

riallomncf  Poll  thing  more  than  bad  guessing  on 
^  their  part  was  causing  them  to 
XT«gei  |3^<r/*rA  lose,  and  15%  had  no  opinion — 

miss  *  10X11  A  they  were  Just  going  along  for 

By  Charles  W.  Duke  u 

Most  of  those  who  thought 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  29 — It  has  racing  was  dishonest  blamed  the 
remained  for  one  of  the  much*  photo-flnishes.  Thirty-five  per 
cuffed  “sob  sisters”  to  work  her  cent  thought  there  was  some 
way  into  Page  1  with  a  sports  finagling  in  the  dark-room,  while 
story  of  originality  that — accord-  other  causes  for  dishonesty  were 
ing  to  her  editors — "takes  the  held  to  be  jockey  and  trainer 
cake.”  She  is  Betty  Hardesty,  cliques,  bad  horses,  bad  track 
sports  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  management  and  “improper 
Philadelphia  Record;  the  same  feeding  of  horses”  in  that  order. 
Betty  who  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  those 
(May  27)  took  up  the  cudgels  who  thought  racing  was  crooked 
in  behalf  of  her  sex.  tilting  the  didn’t  know  why  they  thought 
lance  with  Sports  Editor  Jack  so.  blamed  “rumors”  and  “just 
Carberry,  of  Denver,  who  al-  Ihe  way  things  look.”  Form 
legedly  was  in  favor  of  banning  players  said  the  horses  didn’t 
women  workers  from  the  press  know  what  they  were  supposed 
boxes.  to  do,  namely,  win. 

For  all  of  20  years  Betty  has  Originally  the  “Galloping  Poll” 
been  writing  sports  from  the  was  intended  for  play  up  front 
feminine  angle,  having  started  and  center  on  the  Record’s  open- 
with  the  old  Philadelphia  Public  ing  sports  page.  But  when  Edi- 
Ledger  in  1924.  She  has  the  tor  Harry  Saylor  and  Managing 
traditional  "nose  for  news,”  and  Editor  Walter  Lister  lamped  the 
knows  the  feature  angle  as  well,  sprightly  copy  and  sensed  the 
Her  latest  achievement  has  her  unusualness  of  the  theme,  they 
sisters  chortling  with  the  old  “I  resolved  differently.  Out  it  came 
told  you  so.”  Meaning,  they  on  Page  1,  to  be  played  con- 
have  what  it  takes  to  hold  their  spicuously  with  the  war  news 
own  with  the  sterner  sex.  across  three  columns  with  a  pic- 

Geta  Her  Idea  ture  showing  ^  typical  racing 

p  X  T,.,.  ^  .  crowd  in  the  betting  areas  at 

Sports  Editor  Bill  Driscoll,  of  Garden  State  track, 
the  Record,  was  reading  aloud 
about  “Gallup  Polls.”  Betty  ^ 

thought  he  said  “galloping  poll,” 

and  forthwith  came  up  with  the  IQP^Ulxili 

idea  of  actuaily  taking  a  “gallop- 
ing  poll.”  There  had  been  con- 

siderable  discussion  anent  the  JAMES  ALBERT  V 
point  of  horse-racing  being  on  67,  editor-in-chief 
the  level.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  fine  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Her 
idea  to  poll  the  betting  public  on  newspaperman  for 
whether  they  considered  the  50  years,  di^  Aug. 
sport  of  jockeys  and  the  nags  He  began  his  career 
strictly  on  the  up  and  up?  This  Erie  Journal  as  a 
was  Betty’s  suggestion,  and  later  became  a  repc 
forthwith  put  into  operation.  Herald.  After  a  peri 
Bill  McGaw,  on  leave  from  the  delphia  as  telegrapl 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  and  work-  the  Times  and  dr 
ing  a  stretch  on  the  Record’s  music  critic  for  tl 

sports  copydesk,  was  assigned  Lcdper.  he  returned 
along  with  Betty.  patch-Herald  as  ma 

Together  they  repaired  to  the  tor  in  1922. 

Garden  Race  Track  in  Camden,  Pvt.  C.  C.  Counc 

N.  J.,  and  set  up  their  own  of  the  president  an 

fll  fresco  city  desk.  Bill  dragged  of  the  Durham  ( N. 
up  the  racing  fans;  Betty  inter-  and  Sun,  previous! 
viewed  them,  taking  all  the  notes  missing,  was  killed 
and  classifying  the  information  Italy  June  1,  accor 
thus  obtained.  Thus  was  ob-  War  Department. 

^ed  the  Nation’s  first  “Gallop-  Rodger  J.  SLOcu^ 
ing  Poll.”  nectady  (N.  Y.)  Goj 

More  than  a  hundred  bettors  advertising  salesmar 
were  quizzed.  They  represented  denly  Aug.  24  after 
all  walks  of  life,  including  work-  tack, 
ingmen,  loafing  men,  professional  Lt.  Glenn  Harou 
men,  housewives,  gamblers,  former  Chicago  Bail 
touts,  just  plain  novices.  The  culation  branch  r 
final  tabulation  worked  out  this  Kankakee.  Ill.,  wa: 
way:  action  in  France,  Ji 

Sixty-two  per  cent  thought  brother,  Charles  St 
racing  was  absoiutely  honest,  culation  manager  c 
Twenty-two  per  cent  thought  cinnati  Enquirer. 
some  funny  business  was  going  Courtney  S.  Brae 
Sixteen  per  cent  didn’t  six  years  in  the  dis 
know  whether  there  was  any-  tising  department 
filing  crooked  in  the  oatabin  or  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  f 
not— and  what’s  more,  they  Aug.  16. 
fiitot  care.  Sct.  Irvin  J.  Me! 

The  women  were  more  trust-  former  telegraph 
ing  than  the  men.  Of  the  fair  sports  editor  of  th 
sex  interviewed,  67%  thought  it  (la.)  Telegraph-Her 
was  honest,  12%  thought  it  several  weeks  new 
wasn’t  and  21%  didn’t  care,  the  Bradenton  (FI 
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JAMES  ALBERT  WURZBACH. 

67,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  and  a 
newspaperman  for  more  than 
50  years,  died  Aug.  27  in  Erie. 
He  began  his  career  on  the  old 
Erie  Journal  as  a  printer  and 
later  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Herald.  After  a  period  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  telegraph  editor  for 
the  Times  and  dramatic  and 
music  critic  for  the  Evening 
Ledger,  he  returned  to  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1922. 

Pvt.  C.  C.  Council,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald 
and  Sun,  previously  reported 
missing,  was  killed  in  action  in 
Italy  June  1,  according  to  the 
War  Department. 

Rodger  J.  Slocum,  48,  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  display 
advertising  salesman,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Aug.  24  after  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Lt.  Glenn  Harold  Staab,  30, 
former  Chicago  Daily  News  cir¬ 
culation  branch  manager  at 
Kankakee.  Ill.,  was  killed  in 
action  in  France,  June  30.  His 
brother,  Charles  Staab,  is  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

Courtney  S.  Bradley,  46.  lor 
six  years  in  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  old 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  died 
Aug.  16. 

Sgt.  Irvin  J.  McDonald,  35, 
former  telegraph  editor  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph-Herald  and  for 
several  weeks  news  editor  of 
the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald, 


was  killed  in  action  on  D-Day 
plus  1.  From  1926  to  1940  he 
worked  in  various  capacities  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Harry  P.  Royer.  54,  adver¬ 
tising  man  in  California  and 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Japanese  Advertiser,  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspaper  in 
Tokyo,  died  in  Sacramento  Aug. 
24. 

Frank  C.  Koch,  70,  retired  AP 
telegraph  operator  died  Aug.  24 
at  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Martha  Guinness,  45,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune ; 
composing  room,  died  Aug.  24  in  | 
Allentown.  Pa. 

John  Goetz.  55,  chief  librarian 
at  the  New  York  Post,  died 
Aug.  25.  He  had  been  with  the 
Post  since  1926  and  previously 
worked  for  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Advertiser  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
Inquirer. 

Garnett  A.  “Boss”  Griffin,  j 
77.  pressroom  foreman  of  the  i 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat  I 
for  57  years,  and  with  the  paper  | 
for  more  than  60,  died  Aug.  21.  j 

Cpl.  Martin  J.  McEvilly,  Jr.,  | 
USMC  combat  photographer  | 
formerly  a  photographer’s  help- 1 
er  on  PM,  died  of  wounds  re- 1 
ceived  on  the  Guam  beachhead.  | 
according  to  a  delayed  dispatch  i 
from  T/Sgt.  Donald  A.  Hallman.  i 
Sr.,  Marine  Corps  correspond¬ 
ent  on  leave  from  the  New  York  | 
News.  Cpl.  McEvilly  was  the 
son  of  Maj.  Martin  McEvilly, 
Sr.,  former  picture  editor  of  the 
News. 

Lt.  Donel  O’Brien  of  the  U.  S.  i 
Army  Air  Forces  was  killed  in  | 
action  Feb.  10,  according  to  word  | 
received  from  the  War  Depart-  j 
ment  by  his  father,  Howard  Vin- 1 
cent  O’Brien,  Chicago  Daily  i 
News  columnist.  Lt.  O’Brien.  | 
former  Chicago  City  Bureau  re- ' 
porter,  a  navigator  on  a  bomb¬ 
er,  had  been  reported  missing ; 
Feb.  11  after  he  failed  to  return  | 
from  a  raid  over  Germany.  He 
had  previously  been  on  the  staff  | 
of  the  Daily  News. 

James  E.  Stickney,  62,  adver- 1 
tising  executive  of  his  own 
agency  since  1937  and  former 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
staff,  died  Aug.  28  following  an ! 
illness  of  six  months.  He  had  i 
spent  nearly  40  years  in  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  work,  in- ' 
eluding  10  years  with  the  Star,  i 
which  he  left  in  1917  to  become : 
associated  with  the  Ferry-Hanly  ■ 
Advertising  Co.  and  later  vice- 
president.  From  1933  to  1937  he 
was  an  official  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Color  Corp. 

S.  Denver  Chesnutt,  58,  owner 
of  the  Kenedy  (Tex.)  Adrance 
and  past  president  of  the  Texas 
Press  Assn.,  died  at  K'enedy  of  i 
a  heart  ailment. 

James  H.  Hammon,  56.  well- 
known  newspaper  illustrator  of  | 
Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
died  Aug.  29  at  Atlantic  City 
following  a  lengthy  illness. 
Known  as  a  pen  and  ink  artist. 
Mr.  Hammon  was  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  Public 
Ledger  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  and  Ledger  Syndicate. 
Later  he  worked  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  Collier’s 
magazine.  He  began  his  career 
on  the  Philadelphia  Times. 


1 1*8  the  added 
sparkle  in  presenting 
the  news  and  the  alert 
promotion  of  local 
and  national  issues 
that  have  played  an 
important  part  in 
Union-Star  leadership. 
A  leadership  in  City 
Zone  circulation  that 
has  been  maintained 
by  a  substantial  mar¬ 
gin  for  over  nine  con¬ 
secutive  years. 
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Six  Newsmen 
Suspended  by  Army 

continued  from  page  7 


Whitehead  scored  a  brilliant 
three-hour  beat  over  the  British 
press  and  four  over  the  Amer¬ 
ican  with  his  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  final  caphure  of 
Paris,  the  story  for  which  more 
than  100  French,  British,  and 
American  newspapermen  had 
been  pointing  for  days.  Hal 
Boyle,  writing  from  Rambouillet 
before  he  was  injured,  explained 
Mr.  Whitehead’s  achievement 
this  way: 

“A  combination  of  foresight, 
luck  and  guts  enabled  Don  to 
get  into  the  city,  see  the  fighting, 
get  out  with  a  whole  skin,  and 
write  an  exciting  play-by-play 
account  of  the  historic  event. 

“The  story  began  at  Rambouil¬ 
let,  30  miles  southwest  of  Paris, 
where  1  was  with  scores  of  war 
correspondents  representing  the 
most  famous  newspapers  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  America,  all  milling 
about  and  waiting  for  word  from 
the  Army  PRO  on  when  troops 
would  move  into  Paris. 

“At  12:15  (Aug.  25)  a  tiny, 
dust-covered  jeep  whirled  into 
the  driveway  at  the  Hotel  Grand 
Veneur.  Whitehead  unlimbered 
his  six-foot,  one-and-a-half-inch 
figure  and  climbed  stifiQy  out. 

“  ‘Where’ve  you  been  Don?’ 
asked  one  reporter  casually. 

“  ‘Paris,’  said  Whitehead,  just 
as  casually.’’  Then  in  exactly 
45  minutes  he  pounded  out  1,600 
words  of  a  vivid,  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fin^  capture  of 
Paris,  declared  Boyle. 

“The  Whitehead  story  was 
ahead  of  any  comparable  account 
to  reach  the  U.S.  through  reg¬ 
ular  censorship  and  normal  com¬ 
munications  channels.’’ 

Explanation  of  the  Whitehead 
beat  was  that  whereas  most  cor¬ 
respondents  joined  a  column 
trying  to  reach  Paris  through  the 
Versailles  area  from  the  west, 
he  went  by  another  route  and 
fell  in  with  LeClerc’s  column 
which  broke  the  German  de¬ 
fense  and  entered  the  city. 

Almost  every  story  from  the 
Paris  front  this  week  was  in 
effect  a  “personal  experience’’  of 
the  reporter  who  wrote  it,  and 
a  fiill  round-up  of  amusing,  ex¬ 
citing,  dangerous,  etc.,  etc.  in¬ 
cidents  which  correspondents  re¬ 
corded  would  fill  a  fat  voliune. 
Here  are  a  few: 

Lee  Carson 

Lee  Carson,  International 
News  Service  correspondent  and 
first  American  newswoman  to 
cover  the  American  armies  in 
France,  told  of  her  near  capture 
by  the  Nazis  near  RambouiUet. 
Later  she  wrote  a  dramatic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  promiscuous  firing 
by  Nazis  and  collaborationists 
into  the  ranks  of  Parisians  gath¬ 
ered  to  cheer  Gen.  DeGaulle. 

Bob  Casey  and  Helen  Kirk¬ 
patrick  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sewt  reopened  that  paper’s 
Paris  office  Aug.  28  after  Mr. 
Casey,  whose  Falstaffian  pro¬ 
portions  command  respect,  had 
roared  down  a  couple  of  near 
riots  among  panicky  Parisians 
during  outbursts  of  shooting. 


“Soyez  tranquille,”  he  shouted 
in  rough-cut  French.  “C’est 
seulement  des  garcons  de  Chi¬ 
cago  qui  jouent.”  (Be  quiet! 
It’s  only  some  Chicago  boys  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time.)  Apparently 
Chicago’s  former  gangster  repu¬ 
tation  lingers  on  in  Paris. 

Stanley  Frank  of  the  New 
York  Post  reported  briefiy  on  the 
Allied  entry  into  Paris  and  at 
length  on  the  pretty  Paris  girls 
(as  did  some  others). 

Robert  Miller  of  U.P.  was  the 
only  correspondent  to  enter 
Paris  on  the  handlebars  of  a 
bicycle. 

And  so  it  went. 

Midst  the  champagne-bubble 
reporting  out  of  Paris  came  the 
somber  story  that  William 
Makin,  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Sketch  and  Kems- 
ley  Newspapers,  had  died  Aug. 
22  of  abdominal  wounds. 

No  story  about  Mr.  Makin’s 
death  said  so,  but  it  ^ms  he 
may  have  been  the  unidentified 
correspondent  who  was  wounded 
in  the  stomach  and  captured  by 
the  Germans  at  the  time  of 
Gault  MacGowan’s  capture  near 
Chartres.  (E.&P.,  Aug.  19,  p.  9.) 

The  wounded  person  report¬ 
edly  with  MacGowan  was  taken 
by  the  Germans  to  Chartres. 
The  story  of  Mr.  Makin’s  death 
declares  he  was  operated  on  by 
a  German  doctor  and  left  be¬ 
hind  when  the  Nazis  evacuated 
Chartres.  He  died  in  London. 

Also  reported  killed  when  the 
bombing  plane  in  which  he  was 
riding  was  disabled  over  Paris 
and  crashed  at  a  London  airfield 
was  Harold  W.  Kulick,  28-year- 
old  specialist  in  airplane  photog¬ 
raphy  for  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

Charles  G.  Shaw,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  McKees¬ 
port  (Pa.)  News  was  injured  in 
the  Jeep-tank  collision  in  which 
Tom  ’Treanor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  killed  Aug.  19  ( E.&P., 
Aug.  26,  p.  9). 

Shaw,  now  in  a  hospital  in 
England,  was  a  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  reporter. 


Press  "Frees"  Paris 
Two  Days  Early 

continued  from  page  7 


thoroughly  confused  by  what 
had  happened. 

The  final  or  “complete”  ex¬ 
planation  (at  the  time  of  this 
writing)  was  based  on  Mr.  Col- 
lingwc^’s  own  statement.  Paul 
White,  Columbia  news  director, 
quoted  him  as  saying: 

“When  we  were  briefed  by  a 
staff  officer  on  the  decision  to 
enter  Paris  we  were  specifically 
advised  to  write  our  stories  be¬ 
fore  the  event  so  that  we  could 
leave  them  with  Communica¬ 
tions  when  we  made  our  dash 
for  Paris.  The  stories  were  to 
be  released  upon  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  SHAEF  of  our  entry 
into  Paris.” 

Three  “assumptions,”  two  of 
them  “natural  assumptions,”  ap¬ 
parently  contributed  conspicu¬ 
ously  to  Columbia’s  difficulties 
from  that  point  on. 

It  was  understood  by  the  cor¬ 
respondents  that  all  erroneous 
material  would  be  cut  out  by 
the  censors,  Mr.  Collingwood 


McGlincy  Whitehead 


was  quoted  as  saying,  and 
stories  “were  written  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  we  were  leaving 
on  a  sort  of  triumphal  march 
into  Paris.” 

The  stories  were  then  filed  in 
the  usual  manner,  according  to 
the  Collingwood  statement,  and 
with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  held  up  until  the 
events  themselves  coincided. 

“Everything  was  sent  through 
regular  channels.  I  had  no  more 
than  the  normal  desire  to  get 
my  copy  out  first,  and  naturally 
assumed  my  story  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  censorship  wher¬ 
ever  it  went,  correcting  my 
errors  on  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
formation  I  then  had  available.” 

The  Collingswood  story  arriv¬ 
ing  in  London  was  not  censored, 
Mr.  White  declared,  “although 
the  Columbia  staff  there  errone¬ 
ously  but  quite  naturally  as¬ 
sumed  it  had  been. 

Censors  Knew? 

Why  London  censors  knew 
enough  to  delete  the  “we-came- 
leading  -  the  -  way  -into-the-city” 
sentence  but  Columbia’s  London 
office  didn’t,  remains  unex¬ 
plained. 

The  Collingwood  dispatch 
aroused  immediate  suspicion  in 
some  quarters  in  New  York. 
Alert  newsmen  asked,  “How 
coiUd  he  have  gotten  that  stopr 
out  of  Paris?”  Radio  Paris, 
which  is  monitored,  had  not 
broadcast  the  story,  and  Mr. 
Collingwood  could  not  have 
carried  transmission  equipment 
into  the  city  with  him. 

Error  led  to  error.  At  least 
one  newspaper  printing  the  dis¬ 
patch  recogniz^  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  and  sought  to  rationalize 
it  with  an  editor’s  note; 

“The  following  dispatch  by 
a  representative  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  the  first 
American  correspondent  to  enter 
Paris,  was  cabled  to  London 
and  broadcast  from  there.” 

Obvious  catch  to  that  was  no 
cable  from  France  to  London  is 
in  operation. 

It  must  be  said  that  it  was 
not  the  Collingwood  story  on 
which  the  American  press  hung 
its  “Paris  Free”  headlines. 
While  it  may  have  thrown  edi¬ 
tors  off  balance,  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Pierre  Koenig,  commander  of 
the  French  Forces  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  goes  major  responsibility 
for  upsetting  the  bean  pot. 

On  Aug.  23  Gen.  Koenig 
bowled  over  correspondents 
with  his  announcement  in  Lon¬ 
don  that  “.  .  .  Toward  8  p.m. 
yesterday,  Aug.  22,  after  a  four- 
day  struggle,  the  enemy  had 
been  beaten  everywhere  ( in 
Paris)  and  the  Patriots  had  oc¬ 
cupied  all  public  buildings. 
Representatives  of  Vichy  were 
arrested  or  are  in  full  flight. 


“Thus  the  people  of  Paris 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  liberation  of  the  capital. 

“Long  live  France!” 

The  ^neral,  it  will  be  noted, 
did  not  exactly  say  that  Paris 
was  free,  though  it  may  be  what 
he  intended  to  say.  Anyway 
that’s  what  the  press  thought  he 
meant  to  say,  and  it  blossomed 
forth  with  the  joyous  black¬ 
faced  type  which  is  now  being 
tucked  away  among  many  a 
newspaperman’s  souvenirs. 

Nor  were  the  newspapers  dis¬ 
turbed,  for  some  reason,  by 
failure  of  the  Allied  high  com¬ 
mand  to  confirm  the  story.  They 
simply  inserted  explanatory 
statements  into  the  body  of  the 
story  such  as: 

“(Up  to  5:35  p.m.  the  Supreme 
Command  Public  Relations  (Of¬ 
fice  at  Allied  Headquarters 
lacked  news  concerning  the  lib¬ 
eration.  No  doubt  as  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  French  announce¬ 
ment  was  implied.)” 

And:  “(’The  Germans  did  not 
immediately  acknowledge  any 
change  in  the  status  of  Paris.)" 

Many  such  warning  tags  were 
hung  on  the  announcement,  but 
a  press  which  had  been  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Paris  liberation 
story  for  days  at  a  gallop  ap¬ 
parently  was  traveling  too  fast 
to  notice. 

On  this  there  is  agreement: 
On  Aug.  22  the  Partisan  Army 
of  50,()00  Parisians  forced  the 
Paris  garrison  of  20,000  to  ask 
for  an  armistice  so  that  it  could 
withdraw  from  the  city.  That 
fact  has  been  established  .  .  . 
or  has  it? 

General  von  Choltitz,  who 
surrendered  the  (]lerman  Paris 
garrison  to  the  Allies  from  a 
railroad  baggage  station,  denies 
it.  He  said  there  had  been  only 
an  “arrangement”  whereby  the 
Germans  were  permitted  to 
move  troops  into  and  out  of  the 
city  without  being  shot  at  in 
return  for  permission  for  the 
French  to  transport  food  into 
the  city. 

Regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  agreement,  Robert  C.  Miller 
of  United  Press,  writing  from 
Rambouillet  outside  of  Paris, 
explains  what  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  it.  “The  Germans  sud¬ 
denly  turned  with  tanks  and 
guns,  claiming  the  French  were 
hamstringing  their  retreat  by 
sniping  and  sabotage.” 

On  the  strength  of  that  shOTt- 
lived  “agreement,”  whatever  it 
was,  military  and  press  did  some 
conclusion-jiunping  that  set  new 
world  records  for  both  height 
and  distance. 

One  other  explanation  should 
be  noted  for  the  sake  of  his¬ 
torians  and  such.  'The  United 
Press  reported  Friday,  Aug.  25,  [ 
that  maybe  the  whole  business  | 
was  due  to  an  error  in  transla¬ 
tion. 

“After  four  days  of  street 
fighting,  the  FFI  issued  a  com¬ 
munique  stating  ‘nous  avow 
pris  la  Cit6  de  Paris,’  which 
when  translated  means  ‘we  have 
taken  the  city  of  Paris.’ 

“Fighting  French  officials  M 
well  as  Allied  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  agreed  that  there  mi^t 
be  a  mistake  in  the  translation 
because  ‘La  Cit6  de  Paris’  wuld 
also  refer  to  the  island  city  in 
the  Seine,  as  well  as  the  entire 
capital.”  I 
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New  Zealand 
Correspondent 
Aids  Anzacs 


Bt  Helen  M.  Staunton 
More  than  25,000  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  fighting  men 
have  passed  through  New  York 
City’s  A  n  z  a  c 

2  Club,  and  most 
of  them  have 
received  p  e  r  - 
sonal  attention 
from  Miss  Nola 
Luxford,  the 
club's  sparkling 
founder  and 
hostess,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  whose 
best  stories  are 
not  yet  written. 
Miss  Luxford. 
Luxford  a  n  American 
born  in  New 
Zealand  of  British  parents,  is,  so 
far  as  we  and  our  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  friends  could 
ascertain,  the  only  permanent 
correspondent  for  a  New  Zea¬ 
land  newspaper  in  the  U.  S., 
certainly  the  only  one  in  New 
York  City.  She  writes  regularly 
for  the  New  Zealand  Freelance 
and  is  a  quondam  correspondent 
for  the  Wellington  (N.  Z. )  Do¬ 
minion.  the  Auckland  New  Zea¬ 
land  Herald  and  several  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspapers. 

She  is  the  only  woman  to  be¬ 
long  to  both  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  and  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America. 

Has  Colorful  Career 


Although  Miss  Luxford  has 
had  a  colorful  career,  including 
acting  in  motion  pictures  in  Hol- 
lywo^,  stage  leads  opposite 
Robert  Montgomery,  radio  com¬ 
mentating  on  NBC’s  “Four  Star 
News’’  in  1936,  1937  and  1939, 
and  tete-a-tetes  with  celebrities 
from  all  over  the  world,  her  lug¬ 
gage  has  always  included  a 
ty^writer  and  her  ambition  is 
to  write  daily  features  in  New 
York  City.  At  one  time  she 
wrote  daily  features  for  the  Bal¬ 
timore  News-Post. 

Meanwhile  hundreds  of  good 
feature  stories  crop  up  in  her 
experiences  at  the  club.  She 
Wke  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  of  an  Anzac 
boy  whose  brother  had  been 
killed  in  action  and  for  whom 
she  had  made  the  news  less 
crushing.  And  she  mentioned  a 
meeting  she  had  engineered  be- 
^een  some  exiled  greats  of  a 
European  country  and  some 
Anzac  boys  returned  from  fight¬ 
ing  there. 

She  told  also  of  how  the  Anzac 
uub  had  started  in  her  own 
New  York  apartment. 

I  “I  met  the  first  boys  who 
!  ^e  through  because  they 
knew  my  by-line  and  came  to 
see  me.” 

After  a  while,  however,  the 
number  of  boys  became  too 
®*ny  for  her  apartment,  and 
,  she  got  a  room  for  the  purpose 
on  56th  Street,  in  the  same 
building  where  the  club  is  now. 
As  a  journalist  she  had  friends 
JM  acquaintances  in  many  help- 
™  places  and  felt  no  qualms, 
said,  in  enlisting  their  help, 

1  smce  the  novement  was  so 
I  worthwhile.  Now  more  than  60 


volunteers  each  week  assist  at 
the  club  desk  alone.  She  was 
most  anxious  in  the  interview 
that  credit  for  the  club’s  success 
should  go  to  these  assistants. 

Red-haired,  vivacious  Nola 
Luxford  turned  quite  serious  in 
telling  why  she  has  organized 
this  activity  without  pay.  “I  be¬ 
lieve,"  she  explained,  “that  un¬ 
derstanding  will  prevent  war, 
and  greater  relationship  be¬ 
tween  countries  will  bring  about 
understanding,  and  through  the 
hospitality  that  these  more  than 
25,000  Anzacs  that  have  passed 
through  New  York  City  have  re¬ 
ceived,  greater  understanding 
will  come  between  the  Anti¬ 
podes  and  the  United  States.” 

Miss  Luxford  is  a  busy 
woman.  Aside  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  she  files  to  the 
Freelance,  she  talks  with  the 
boys  who  come  to  the  club, 
keeps  running  smoothly  such 
features  of  the  club’s  entertain¬ 
ment  as  guest  week-ends  out  of 
town,  enlists  sponsors  and  plans 
special  activities.  She  seems 
never  to  leave  the  club  until  4 
a.m. 

Puts  Anzacs  on  Air 

Twice  a  week  she  puts  Anzac 
boys  on  the  air  over  the  OWI- 
sponsored  “Anzac  Hour”  to 
speak  by  short  wave  to  their 
relatives  or  friends  at  home. 
She  has  sent  hundreds  of  record¬ 
ings  of  the  boys’  voices  home. 
From  these  boys  and  their  rela¬ 
tives  she  gets  letters  running 
into  thousands,  and  she  tries  to 
answer  them  all  personally. 

She’s  even  busier  now  than 
in  the  period  at  Hollywood  when 
she  acted  for  the  movies  in  the 
daytime,  broadcast  a  special 
events  show  for  NBC  which  she 
wrote,  produced,  emceed,  then 
evenings  appeared  as  stage  star. 

“Eventually  I  will  forego  all 
this  glamor  business,”  she 
smiled,  “and  get  down  to  the 
facts  of  life.  I’ve  always  kept 
up  my  journalism  work  because 
that’s  what  eventually  I  feel 
will  be  important.” 

As  a  correspondent  here  she 
covers  chiefiy  special  events, 
features  and  personalities  with 
human  interest,  but  “It  breaks 
my  heart  that  so  many  stories 
pass  under  my  eyes  that  I  can’t 
report.” 

Realizing  that  troop  move¬ 
ments  are  terribly  important. 
Miss  Luxford  is  sometimes 
amused  by  what  seems  ridicu¬ 
lous  censorship. 

“One  Monday  200  Anzacs  pa¬ 
raded  in  full  sight  before  the 
Mayor,”  she  laughed.  “Anyone 
could  see  them,  but  the  press 
wasn’t  supposed  to  know.” 


Forest  Industry  Ads 
Feature  "Woody" 

American  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
recently  issued  a  booklet  of 
ready-to-run  advertisements  for 
use  by  forest  products  industries 
in  local  newspaper  campaigns. 
The  fourth  such  booklet  the 
company  has  distributed,  it  con¬ 
tains  57  layouts,  nearly  all  fea¬ 
turing  “Woody,”  a  smiling  log. 

Ad  messages  range  from  “pre¬ 
vent  forest  fires”  to  suggestions 
for  post-war  uses  for  wood,  “the 
most  versatile  raw  material.” 
Ads  measure  3  columns  by  10  in. 
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SECRET  GERMAN  PAPER  ESTABLISHED 


REPRESENTING  the  German 
army  viewpoint  apparently,  the 
first  German  clandestine  newspa¬ 
per  to  be  published  there  since 
the  war  began,  so  far  as  is  known 
here,  reached  Switzerland  Aug. 
19  brought  by  travelers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  New  York  Times  story. 
The  paper,  Es  Stimmt,  meaning 
“That’s  right,”  condemned  Hit¬ 


ler  for  violating  the  autonomy 
of  the  army  by  facing  Himmler 
in  command,  promis^  sensa¬ 
tional  revelations  about  the  plot 
to  kill  Hitler,  and  demanded 
sabotage  of  army  mobilization 
by  desertion  of  officers  and 
severity  of  physicians  in  giving 
medical  certificates  for  army 
service. 


H/f  the 

Whole  Target! 

►  Hit  the  target  precisely  when  you  wish! 
This  is  pin-point  precision  plus  saturation. 

►  The  military  has  many  means  of  doing 
this,  from  Flying  Forts  to  parachutes,  from 
tanks  to  trawlers,  from  battleships  to  ba¬ 
zookas. 

►  You,  with  a  message  to  the  p>eople,  with  a 
market  to  capture  or  to  develop,  have  one 
implement  that  does  the  whole  job. 

►  With  it  you  direct  your  message  at  any 
particular  community  and  get  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  there. 

►  This  implement  is  at  hand  in  communities 
so  strategically  located  yon  can  precisely  ad¬ 
dress  any  state  or  region  and  saturate  it  with 
your  message. 

►  Or  you  can  saturate  the  whole  country. 

►  What  is  this  implement? 

►  It  is  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY,  that  every¬ 
body  reads  because  it  satisfies  the  intense 
desire  for  local  news. 

By  William  H.  Heath 

★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ★ 


HEW  VORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE 
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J.  M.  Mickey,  97,  Dead 

One  of  the  oldest  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Kansas,  James  M&dlson 
Mickey,  97,  former  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer  of 
the  Leavenworth  Timet,  died 
Aug.  26.  In  1886  he  became 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Times 
and  nine  years  later  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  Osage  City 
Free  Press,  a  weekly.  In  1909 
he  returned  to  Leavenworth  as 
city  editor  of  the  Times  and 
held  that  position  until  1913 
when  he  became  associate  editor 
and  editorial  writer.  He  retired 
in  1932.  A  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna 


Mickey  Searcy,  is  the  present 
associate  editor  and  editorial 
writer  of  the  Times. 

■ 

Law  Change  Lifts  Bon 

The  new  amendments  to  the 
Servicemen’s  Voting  Law  have 
resulted  in  resiunption  of  the 
sale  of  British  newspapers  at 
American  Army  posts  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  New  York  Times  dis¬ 
patch  discloses.  Sale  was  halted 
by  Army  authorities  Aug.  10  be¬ 
cause  of  mistaken  interpretation 
of  sections  of  the  law  pertain¬ 
ing  to  distribution  of  political 
propaganda. 


CLASSffTED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tim*— .50  par  line 
4  timaa— .40  par  lina  par  inaartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  tlma>'  .80  par  lina  par  imartion 
4  timaa— .70  par  lina  par  inaartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  ealcalata  coat  of  any  cUttifiad  ad* 
vartiiamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  worda 
to  tha  Una.  Minimum  tpaca  aceaptad 
for  publication  it  thraa  linaa.  Advar. 
thara  who  kay  thair  adt,  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  it  PUBLISHER  thould  conaidar 
thia  aa  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  an  added  tarvica  to  advartitara  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  "Situationa  Wanted" 
notice,  thair  record  ia  placed  in  tha 
Rtaa  of  tha  EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER 
Paraonnal  Service.  Thia  complete  reg¬ 
istration  atauras  advartiaara*  oualifica- 
Mona  babig  kept  before  amployars  in 
the  nawapapar,  magazina,  publicity, 
advartiaiM,  publiahing,  and  allied  pro- 
faaaiona.  Tnara  it  no  (s»  for  Paraonnal 
Service  placamanta  to  either  employer 
or  amploya.  Ragiatration  card  will 
bo  aant  four-time  advartiaara  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  TIaaa  Towor,  B’waj  at  i2n4  St. 
Haw  Totk  18,  H.  T. 


Nowtpopor  Brokers 

OAFAXU  KAHDZJVO,  buyhig.  sell- 
iag  margars,  dalliaa  er  waakliaa,  any- 
wbara  in  U.  8.  Ho  loaaat  or  tradaa. 
Lao  Vaighnar  Agenay,  Haskvilla,  Miah. 


Dally  and  Waaklv  H 

_ Watt  of  tha  Mlai 

THB  OAMPBBLL  0 
Pikrk  Oaotral  Building 


ly  Hawspapera 

jfi^aampl 
iL  OOlffAHT 


Laa  Angaloa 


Newspapers  Woetod _ 

DATUSS  WANTBDI— $20M  to  $100H 
grosi.  We  have  the  buyers;  write  usl 
DIAL  AGENCY,  KALAMAZOO  8, 
MICH. 

Newspaper  Plewt  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT  AND  JOB 
SHOP.  Business  closed  two  years 
sKo,  but  equipment  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Am  selling  due  to  health. 
Price  $15,000,  terms;  $12,500  for  cash. 
If  interested  write  Mrs.  Violet  Lemay, 
205  E.  Cass  St.,  Tampa  $2,  Florida, 
for  complete  inventory. 


Mecbaaical  Is 


Per  Sale 


MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Batablished  1814.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  pnblieity. 


Newspapers  Per  Sale 

TWO  WBSKZJB8  to  bo  merged  ia 
elty  of  6,000,  giving  azclnaiva  field. 
Oity  nearing  a  daily  rMniresaaBt.  Oaah 
raqnired  816,000.  W.  H.  Olavar,  Ven- 
tnra,  Calif. 


WB8T  TOAST  DAJLT,  exelnsivo  field, 
neither  daily  er  weakly  oppaaitioa. 
Cash  required  $60,000.  W.  H.  Glovar, 
Ventura.  Calif. 


Mecboakal  l^lpoieat  Wootod 

_ «Wd) _ 

WANTED — Modem  24  or  32  page 
press,  with  qolor  deck.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Give  age  serial  number,  cash 
price.  Principal,  no  agents.  Box 

1016,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED;  8  TO  10  UNITS  WITH 
FOLDERS,  underneath  automatic  reals, 
21^"  cutoff,  a.c.  motor  drives.  Also 
same  cutoff  color  press,  and  color  press 
22%*  cutoff  8  or  more  4  color  pages. 
And  22  %  *  4  deck  82  page  black 
press,  and  Duplex  tubular  12  to  16 
pages  or  what  good  presses  have  you! 
Please  rush!  Box  1084,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLOR  PRESS,  Hoe  Universal  Multi¬ 
color  (Pancoast  typo)  built  in  1026. 
15  cylinders.  8  banked  to  tbe  right; 
7  to  the  left;  4  formers.  Two  offset 
folders,  at  right  angles,  and  in  center 
of  press.  Cylinders  four  pages  wide ; 
15-inch  diameter;  8  ool.  pages;  sheet 
cut  28 H  inches;  platan  bored  to  K 
in^.  ^nge  of  color — 12  pages  in 
full  color;  12  in  black.  Full  color  is 
three  colors  and  black.  Speed  of  pro¬ 
duction:  Normally  15,000  p.h.  Usual¬ 
ly  run  17,000  to  18,000.  Motors:  Two 
(5line-Westingbouse  80  h.p.  driving 
motors,  and  two  7  if  h.p.  starting  mot 
ora.  complete  with  Cline-Westinghouse 
full  automatic  control.  Direct  current 
Cutler-Hammer  escalators,  (two).  Un¬ 
dershot  ink  fountains.  Rack  and  Hoist 
for  paper  rolls.  Press  located  in  mid- 
w€Mit.  Write  to  Box  986  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MATS  18.  24.  30  pt. 

Gothic  No.  13.  Monotype  Display 
Mats,  Gondy,  Hess,  Powell,  Caslon, 
Cheltenham;  Monotype  Giant  Mats. 
Caslon,  Bookman,  Kennerley,  Cloister. 
Monotype  Composition  Mats  14,  18  pt. 
Bodoni,  Caslon.  Cheltenham.  Good 
condition,  low  price.  Cleveland  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  5300  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 

Nuwspapur  Frusa  Ewgiauurt _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
36  Rose  St.  New  York. 

Mocbaaical  EquipoiMt  Waiitud 

DUPLEX  OR  GOSS  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  8-page.  Advise  approximate 
age.  type  of  motor,  best  selling  priee. 
and  where  press  be  inspected. 

Box  1057,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21 S  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  104$, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

PRESS  WANTED:  Single  width  Hos 
or  Goss  capable  of  24  or  with  88  H' 
cutoff  36  PMoa-  Inelnda  stsrsotyps 
equipment.  Box  840,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STRAIGHT  LINE  Unit  type  presses 
28%*  cutoff  either  undsmesth  or 
end  feed.  Box  818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  Woirtad 

Adauaiatmtive 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  desired  ~Si 
medium  sise  paper.  State  qualifies- 
tiona  and  background.  Address  Bei 
990.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  20,0M 
daily.  Must  know  cost  accounting,  b* 
able  to  handle  men,  secure  maxiaiaa 
results.  Shsre  of  profits  for  man  vk* 
can  take  hold  and  operate.  Knowledge 
all  phases  mechanical  dept,  importaat 
Tell  all  and  if  interview  can  be  sr 
ranged  our  expense.  Box  1014,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Hulp  Waatud 
AdvartitiBf 

ADVERTISmO  MANAGER— Must  be 
capable  salesman,  able  to  plan,  create 
and  lay-out.  No  high  pressure  but 
must  be  producer.  Permanent  with 
excellent  future.  Give  age,  references 
and  salary  requirement.  Daily  News, 
Newton,  Iowa, 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MAN, 
Experienced  in  national  field.  Good 
opening  for  right  man  with  state  or¬ 
ganisation  in  Midwest,  permanent, 
attractive  salary.  Box  1059,  Editor 
A  Pnbliakar. 

ADVEBITIi^G  SALESMAN— A  Mid- 
Western  Daily  in  a  ci^  of  450,000 
hat  an  immediate  opening  for  a  top 
flight  salesman  in  the  retail  Depart¬ 
ment.  Position  offers  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Must  be  ex- 
Iierienced  in  copywriting  and  layouts 
and  able  to  service  some  key  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounts.  Perhaps  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  smaller  newspaper 
would  like  to  move  up  to  paper  with 
90,000  circulation.  This  is  not  a  tem¬ 
porary  job.  It's  a  permanent  one  for 
the  right  person.  Attractive  salary. 
Clean  city.  Good  family  living  condi¬ 
tions.  congenial  fellow  workers.  Write 
details  to  Box  953,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  daily 
with  33,000  circulation.  A  replace¬ 
ment  now  open  for  a  top  man.  Active 
advertising  list.  Layouts  and  copy¬ 
writing  essential.  Recognised  market, 
modem  plant,  friendly  staff.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience,  age,  draft 
status,  etc.  first  letter.  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times. 

IF  YOU  ARE  PLANNING  on  coming 
to  Florida  this  winter  and  would  be 
intereeted  in  making  a  connection  with 
the  Display  Advertising  Department 
of  a  nationally  famous  Newspaper  on 
Florida’s  West  Coast,  in  the  Land  of 
Snnshine,  please  write  Box  1087, 
Editor  A  ^blither,  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc. 

LOCAL  ADVERTISING  SAIESS^ 
wanted  at  once.  Permanent  position 
in  city  absolutely  free  of  Hayfever. 
Beautiful  resort  center,  good  fishing 
and  hunting.  Must  be  able  to  prepare 
and  sell  copy,  salaiy  $46  per  week. 
State  age  and  experience.  Box  1081, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAN  to  head  our  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Southeast  Missourian,  Ciqie 
Girardeau,  Mo. _ 

SYNDICATE  SALES  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE.  Prominent  feature  syndicate 
has  openings  for  two  salesmen  to  con¬ 
tact  daily  newspapers.  Previous  sales 
experience  desirable  but  willing  to 
train  individuals  Vrith  background. 
Liberal  salary,  bonus,  and  expenses. 
Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Submit 
detailed  experience.  References.  Box 
1047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  ;  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
on  one  of  the  best  small  dailies  in  the 
midwest.  Ideal  working  conditions. 
Evening  paper.  Take  full  charge  of 
department.  Must  be  experienced  in 
ropy  writing  and  l^outs.  Permanent 
job.  Write  or  call  Emory  Bahr,  Bel- 
videre  Daily  Republican,  Belvidere, 
Illinois. _ 

WANTED:  TO  CONTACT  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  or  individual  who  can  put  on 
campaign  this  fall  to  promote  classified 
advertising  in  small  city  daily  with 
paid  circulation  over  7,300.  Write 
Box  985.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Woatod 

_ Grculatioa _ 

ABO  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  dr 
culation  manager  by  September  IStk 
Pleasant  community,  no  war  industrj 
congestion,  excellent  schools,  penass- 
ent.  Must  know  carrier  and  Bull 
promotion.  Opportunity  for  young  sr 
middle  aged  man  to  make  good  Am- 
cially  as  well  as  in  circulation  flsU. 
Journal  Tribune,  Blackwell,  Okis. 

Hulp  Waatud 

_ Editorial 

AN  BNERGENTIO,  draft-proof  msa  or 
discharged  vet  for  editor  of  small 
Eastern  paper.  Handle  city  staff,  edit 
only  local  copy.  Man  with  origiaal 
ideas  who  can  keep  staff  pepped  ty 
will  have  free  hand.  Write  fully  first 
letter.  Box  1051,  Editor  A  Pnbllsha. 
CITY  EDITOR  on  morning  daily 
Clarksburg  Exponent,  population  80,- 
000,  circulation  20,000,  out  of  war  is- 
dustry  area.  Write  or  wire  full  it- 
formation.  George  H.  Clark,  Olsrks- 
burg,  W,  Va. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  REFORTBB  os 

Western  daily.  Box  1004,  Editor  t 
Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  desk 

man,  draftjiroof,  capable  handling  sll 
news,  staff  of  4.  Permanent  job. 
Small  live  midwest  afternoon  daily, 
(live  age,  family  status,  experienst. 
references,  starting  salary  reqolrsd. 
Box  1022,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  afternoon  daily  in  southwest.  Psy 
not  high  but  working  conditions  sgrtt- 

able.  Town  10,000.  Box  996,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEED  TOMPETENT  reliable  general 
news  reporter,  especially  capable  of 
handling  courts.  Man  or  woman,  easy 
hours,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
dood  pay.  Answers  should  include 
photo,  references,  pertinent  details. 
Address  Andrews  Harmon,  Hstties- 
burg  American,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
REPOETEE  for  midwest  evening  yu 
per  of  33,000  circulation.  Pennanaat 
place.  Desk  experience  desirable.  Stste 
salary  wanted.  Box  1068,  Editor  8 

Publisher. _ _ 

TEXAS  MORNING  DAILY  wanU  man 
qualified  to  fill  post  of  city  ediM 
Permanent.  Write  Box  965,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WHtE-OITT  EDITOR,  capacity  to  id- 
vance  to  managing  editor  (opea)i 
immediate;  permanent;  highly  dsou 
able  small  midwest  city.  Box  1064 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ _ 

WANTED,  ABLE  EXFERIENOBD  a» 
torial  writer  on  staff  of  long-sstat- 
lished  metropolitan  daily.  PermaaMt 
position,  adequate  pay  in  aceordnss 
with  ability  to  handle  the  Job.  Nm 
with  good  midwestem  expoHenee  pro 
ferred.  Give  age  and  poutioal  visM 
and  enclose  samples  of  recent  work. 
Box  985,  Eldltor  A  Publisher, 
WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  RBPOW- 
ER  to  cover  city,  edit  own  copy,  super 
vise  makeup  city  page.  Will  have  oos 
assistant.  Don’t  want  drifter  nor  oas 
who  can’t  control  his  habits.  ShouM 
be  good  mixer.  Not  a  duration  lob. 
Good  future.  Write  ’Times-Iusdg, 
Martins  Perry,  O.,  with  past  exopsrt- 
ence,  references,  and  photo. 

WANT  EXPERIENOBD  sSJaWT 
EDITOR-reporter  for  Daily  News-fiM 
at  Hobbs,  N.  M.  Salary  $80 
Housing  available,  reasonable, 

G.  Summers,  Daily  Record,  Rosweu. 

N.  M. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  feature  wri^- 
Straight  news,  features,  heads,  usaw 
up.  Exc.  opportunity.  Journal,  5i(w 
8.  Ashland,  Chicago. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHEft  fur  SuptuMbur  2.  1744 


H*Ib  WoRtvd  SitMtioHS  Waatcd  SitaatiMS  Woatad 

tMchuacal  AiTartUiac  (CoaPi)  Circalatioa  (Coat’d) 


EXFESIBNOED  BOTABT  FltESS- 
KAK  who  can  maintain  equipment, 
leeare  good  printing  reenlts.  Oira  ref- 
ereneei.  Salary  in  line  with  yonr  abil¬ 
ity  and  good  future.  Box  lOiS,  Editor 
t  Pnblwner. 

^mATOB'oB'nOOBliAFwAiiT^ 

ID;  permanent  Job.  Modem  abop, 
aiee  town,  cheap  liying.  fdO  a  week. 
Okieftain,  Socorro,  N.  M. 


WAKTED:  MACHINIST  OPEBATOK 
If  yon  are  an  assiatant  operator-ma- 
(Uniat  who  desires  ad'van  cement,  or  an 
operator-machiniat,  available,  and  de- 
sirona  of  moving  to  a  small  Ohio  city 
daily  wherq  all  roachinea  are  in  good 
(sndition  (purchased  new  in  1041), 
tad  where  working  conditions  are  con¬ 
genial.  and  if  yon  are  really  capable 
it  yonr  trade,  yon  will  find  thia  daily 
I  good  spot.  No  radicals,  but  must 
be  union,  or  willing  to  join  union. 
Sober,  reliable,  with  best  references. 
Seale  $50,  with  overtime  for  overtime 
machine  operation.  Apply,  Box  984, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


H«lp  WoRtgd 

_ Pfcatagmpfcar _ 

(XlMBINATION  MAN  do  photography 
tad  operate  small  engraving  plant. 
Write  or  wire  A.  J.  Hange,  News  Di¬ 
rector,  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Oolo. 


H«lp  WoRtRd 

_ PradacfioR _ 

PIODVOnON  MANAOEB — Who  can 
held  down  costs,  meet  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  keep  plant  up,  page  costa  rea- 
•onable.  Must  know  all  phases  opera¬ 
tion  successful  daily.  Gpod  future. 
Oive  references,  background  Box 
1015,  Editor  dh  Publisher. 


Help  Waa««d 
Pnailin 


ASSISTANT 

promotion  BCANAOEB 

A  New  York  Oit)r  newspaper  hat  an 
oansual  opportunity  for  a  young  tal¬ 
ented  promotion  man  of  big  league 
calibre.  The  man  we  seek  must  have 
1  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
newspaper  promotion  in  all  its  phases 
end  be  a  good  planner  and  organiser. 
He  must  have  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  him  to  assume  full  charge  as 
soon  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  abil¬ 
ity.  A  brief  outline  of  qualifications 
ud  personal  history  will,  if  it  inter¬ 
ests  ns,  bring  complete  details  of  this 
eiceptional  opportunity.  (Our  own 
people  know  of  this  advertisement.) 
Box  1036.  Editor  db  Publisher. 


H*lp  Waatod 

_ Raaaarch _ 

OnOBTDNITT  FOB  BESBABOH 
mDED  TOTJNO  MAN  to  mako  • 
place  for  himself  in  market  reaaarek 
oa  a  national  scale  for  leading  trade 
paper.  Must  have  had  some  experience, 
sad  be  familiar  with  statistical  details 
^  requirements.  Write  giving  sge, 
draft  statna,  experience,  salary  rMui^ 
Mta  and  references.  Box  870,  Editor 
$  Psbliaher. 


IITHARY  AOINCY  SIRVICE 

WWTE  FEATTTBES  FOB  NATIONAL 
^0A2INCSI  Bertha  Klaasner.  Lit- 
Agency,  507  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  17. 


Sltaotloas  Wmt*d 

AdwertisiBf 

UMJAL  DISFZJt.T  SAT.BHMAN 
DRAFT  EXEMPT 
Age  8$,  married,  no  children.  Eighteen 
jjwa’ experience  in  Olty  Zone  of  111,- 
W.  No  territory  limitations  for  right 
peutioD.  Ghange  becanse  of  reorgan- 
jjmon.  AferhrP  Rtttareh-PiycMogy 
“WBg.  Fine  record  of  aohievemont 
R  W  pbaaos  of  liooal  Display.  Good 
wtk.  Fine  apMarance.  Excellent  re- 
12^000.  Available  oa  two  weeks  no- 
.  $60.  For  brochure,  photo,  wire 

I  ^****onel  Service,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
I  |wte  Box  908.  A  good  man— -a  man 
tod  will  like. 


ADVBBiTIi^O  -  MANAOEB,  experi¬ 
enced  in  copy,  layout,  sales  promotion, 
15  years'  experience.  Draft  status 
1-0.  Write  Box  968,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

AD  KAN,  38,  17  years  experience 
writing  copy,  developing  acconnts  de¬ 
sires  change  to  mid-west,  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  50,000  daily  married,  good 
health,  ref.  furnished,  write  Box  1041, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE,  energetic  young  woman, 
college  trained,  experienced  on  best 
large  dailies.  Now  general  advertising 
director  of  daily,  12,000  circulation. 
Strong  in  Classified.  Dependable, 
permanent,  wants  changes.  Box  987, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NAT’L  ADV.,  39,  college,  army  dis¬ 
charge,  as  Mgr.  or  newspaper  rep. 
midwest.  Now  National  rep.  metropo¬ 
litan  daily.  As  A.M.  26,000  paper 
showed  37%  increase.  Box  960,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SOME  PTTBLISHBB  NEEDS  THIS 
MAN.  Advertising  Manager  sees  no 
future  in  present  position  and  .seeks 
new  opportunity  in  city  50,000  to  200.- 
000  as  advertising  manager  or  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Thoroughly,  experienced 
all  branches  newspaper  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  etc.  For  complete 
details  write  Box  963,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitRatioRS  WoRtad 
_ >  d"»M«*eatiTa _ 

ENEBOETIO  EXEODTIVE,  35,  man¬ 
age  entire  office,  news,  business,  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  mechanical,  write 
editorials.  In  newspaper  bnsiness 
since  boyhood,  plus  U.  of  I.  Happily 
employed  present  paper,  prixe- winning 
Midwest  daily,  8  years.  Seeks  ls|^er 
opportunity  anywhere.  Box  980,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SitRatioRg  WoRtad 
Artitt 


ABT  DIBEOTOB,  extensive  background 
in  national  advertising  and  fine  arts 
wants  to  give  servicea  as  production 
mairager,  art  editor,  layout  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  honae-onran  magaxine  and  gen¬ 
eral  printing.  Box  IMS,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SifaotloRS  Wontad 
GrcRladon 


AGE  SO  4-F  8  years’  experience  on 
dailies  20,000  to  160,000  desires  Oire. 
Mgr.  of  medium  aiae  daily  or  country 
or  city  Oire.  Mgr.  of  larger  paper. 
Energetic,  good  promoter,  no  drink¬ 
ing,  thrives  on  competition,  excellent 
record  and  references,  knows  all  phases 
of  circulation  street  sales,  carrier  boy 
org.,  country  routes,  branch  offices. 
Must  give  two  weeks  notice  to  present 
employer.  Box  918,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ 

AN  AOnVB  EXFEBIENOED  OIBOir- 
LATION  MAN  now  employed,  out¬ 
standing  record,  boy  promotion  and 
management,  desires  change.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  permanent  connection  only. 

Box  1035,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  MANAGEB  with  over  25 
yearns  active  experience  all  phases  cir¬ 
culation  work  immediately  available. 
Invite  correspondence  from  newspapers 
large  or  small,  prefer  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Location  and  living  conditions 
will  carry  weight.  Best  of  record, 
excellent  references.  Box  991,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OmOULATION  DIBEOTOB  availabla 
for  metropolitan  paper.  Have  engi¬ 
neered  five  rate  increases.  Specialise 
in  building  revenue  and  circulation. 
Will  build  yonr  department  with  sound 
proven  methods.  More  than  20  years’ 
experience,  best  refereneqa.  Box  900, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIBOXTLATION  MANAGEB,  20  years' 
experience  in  all  phases  of  depart¬ 
ment  with  proven  record  of  ability 
desires  change.  Age  41,  married.  Only 
permanent  connection  considered.  Box 

961,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OIBOTJLATION  MANAOEB,  present 
position  10  years.  1-A  (H).  Excellent 
Record.  Familiar  all  distribution.  In¬ 
stituted  two  price  raises.  Box  1043, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIBCTTLATOB — 6  years  home  delivery 
experience  in  A.M.  A  P.M.  fields. 
Expert  in  handling  men  and  boys. 
Married — Draft  deferred.  Give  me 
yonr  worst  and  I  will  prove  myself 
by  making  it  your  best.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  1062,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

dBOTTLATOB — 25  yrs.  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  A.M.-P.M.-Sun.  fields,  both 
city  and  country.  Age  45,  look  86, 
feel  25.  Available  at  once.  What  have 
you  to  offer  t  Box  872,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

STREET  SALES  MANAGER,  capable, 
honest  and  dependable,  one  who  knows 
the  business,  age  37.  family  man.  West 
Coast.  Box  962,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHRRtiORt  WflRfRd 
Editorial 


AVAILABLE  NOW.  Desk  man,  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting.  15  years  exp. — 
northwest  section.  Box  1044,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  OB  NE^FS  BDBEAD.  15  years 
on  small  and  big  town  dailies  as  copy 
editor,  reporter.  Recently  bonorably 
discharged  from  Navy.  Married,  two 
children.  Box  1040,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

EDITOR,  experienced,  wants  non-dura¬ 
tion  Job  as  managing,  news,  telegraph 
or  city  editor.  Draft  deferred.  34. 
college  graduate.  Prefer  city  10.000 
to  40,000  Oregon.  Washington,  f'ali- 
fornia,  but  would  consider  other  states. 

Box  999,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  BESBABOH;  literary 
background,  French,  German,  Span¬ 
ish;  College  degree;  writing  ability; 
A-1  secretary,  good  at  details.  First 
rate  references.  Box  621,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  WASHING¬ 
TON  CORRESPONDENT  offers  full  or 
part  time  services  to  publication  or 
publications  supporting  the  American 
Way  and  seeing  need  for  conservation 
thereof.  Strong  writer  from  freedom 
angle  on  matters  of  government  and 
economics.  Knows  Congress  and  its 
personalities  and  functions  as  well  as 
Bureacracy.  Box  958.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  COFYBBADEB  seeks 
position  on  afternoon  daily.  $60.  Box 

891,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  IN  EDITORIAL  or 
radio.  Prefer  California.  Merchant 
Seaman  discharged  from  service  de¬ 
sires  a  position.  Box  896,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Permanent 
position.  Midwest  or  Southwest  daily. 
Draft  exempt.  15  years’  experience. 
Chance  to  buy  in  later.  Box  1009. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUTTING  IT  ON  A  PERSONAL  BASIS 


YOU 


A  big  word — "YOU.”  For  TOO  who 
seek  employment  have  personal  am¬ 
bition  and.  very  rightly,  want  the 
best  possible  lob  with  the  highest 
future  voltage. 

TOD  who  seek  help  have  a  vigor¬ 
ously  strong  person^  objective.  You 
want  competent  specialists  who  will 
sUty-ont  and  go-places  at  their  as¬ 
signments.  Thia  unique  page  is 
considered  unequalled  as  a  "getter- 
together." 


IKITOR  a  PUlLISHlKfRr  liplRMfcRff 


SitRRfioRs  WamHd 
Editorial  ((Wd) 


EDITORIAL  WRITER;  experienes  as 
press  association  reporter,  book  A 
drama  critic,  editorial  writer  then 
editor  medium  city  daily.  Now  on 
editorial  staff  of  large  metropolitan 
daily.  Desires  change  to  permanent 
position  elsewhere  for  personal  rea- 
sons.  Box  1055,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MAN,  38,  broad  news,  administrative, 
teaching,  publicity  experience  wants 
magaxine,  newspaper  or  publicity  job 
with  future.  Box  899,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

MAN,  41,  father  of  three,  11  yrs. 
with  AP  in  five  cities;  6  yrs.  as  ass’t 
city  editor  150,000  circulation  paper; 
experienced  in  staff-  supervision,  copy 
handling.  Salary  $4,000  subject  to 
variance  depending  on  opportunity. 

Box  910,  Editor  A  Publiaker. _ 

NEWS,  CITY  AND  TELEGRAPH 
EDITOR.  Wants  position  on  evening 
paper.  Box  892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  BKORD  of  young 
woman  includes  interviewing,  Jiob- 
licity,  picture  assignments,  plus  pres¬ 
ent  ed.  ass’t  status.  Wishes  writing 
spot  in  N.  Y.  0.  Box  1050,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NEW  S  WOMAN,  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  researcher,  reporter,  rewriter, 
editor,  translator,  seeks  editorial  or 
publicity  job  in  New  York.  Box  1061, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTEB-BEWRITB  KAN,  exper¬ 
ienced,  ex-serviceman,  24,  married, 
college  backponnd ;  salary  important 
bnt  opportunity  and  permanence  mero 
so.  Box  1058,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TEIEORAPH  EDITOR,  on  present  job 
6  years  in  city  of  50,000  in  Bast 
seeks  change.  18  years  previous  ex¬ 
perience  as  teiegraph,  city  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  one  paper.  Referenees. 
Non-duration.  Address  Box  1088, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINOTON  OOBBESPONDENT, 
15  years  Capitol  coverage,  extensive 
contacts,  references.  Box  964,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SitROfiARS  WoRtR^ 
_ Mechatocal _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SDFER- 
INTENDEHT  or  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience.  Background  of  practical 
and  bnsiness  ability.  Box  962,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

BESPONSIBIB  PRESSROOM  EX- 
ECUTIVE;  85  years’  experience  all 
types  rotary  presses;  8  years  color 
work  on  soft  packing;  newspaper  work 
preferred;  51  years  of  age,  married, 
with  family,  steady,  reliable,  good 
health;  excellent  referenees.  Box  887, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WEB  PRESSMAN  wants  permanent 
job.  Sixteen  years’  experience.  Prefer 
middle  west.  Box  1046,  Editor  A  Pub- 


SitROtiORS  WoRted 
Photofrapher 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHER  seeks  postion  on  afternoon 
daily.  $60.  Box  1054,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lishers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Engraver  needs 
job.  4F,  ear,  could  furnish  own  plant. 
20,000  to  50,000.  Permanent.  Box 
1056,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SitROtiORS  WoRtRd 
_ Public  Rslaiioaa _ 

FURLIO  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE— 
Expert  planner,  sound  idea  man,  ver¬ 
satile  newspaper,  radio  and  magaaino 
writer  with  wide  editorial  acquain- 
tanee  and  15-yesr  record  of  aoeom- 
plishment.  Now  employed,  but  dsoivoa 
permanent  association  with  financially 
sound  company  or  organisation  and 
enthusiastic  management  that  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  "go  places’’  after  the  war. 
Age  46,  responsible  family  man,  col¬ 
lege  plus  postgraduate  education.  Box 
890.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SPECIALIST  NATIONAL  CAM¬ 
PAIGNS,  working  knowledge  every  key 
city,  commercial  and  theateical  inte¬ 
grity  experience,  ability  also  write 
produce  movie  shorts,  radio  trailers. 
Box  1049  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


S,  IfM 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Cecdl  B.  Dickson 

C!hiei  Washington  Bureou.  Gannett  Newspapers 


PRESIDENT  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  recently  paid  tribute  to 
American  newspapermen  for 
adherence  to  the 

„  This  tribute  was 

nos  Worked  ^ell  earned.  Mis¬ 
takes  were  made 
here  and  there,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  charge  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  intent 
to  violate  the  code  could  be  sus¬ 
tained. 


This  magnificent  job  done  by 
American  newspapermen  in  such 
a  terrific  world-wide  war  as  this 
demonstrates  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  obtain  better  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  people  as  a  whole 
on  a  voluntary  basis  than  it  can 
through  compulsion.  In  fact, 
almost  all  newspapermen  have 
leaned  backwards  on  legitimate 
news  that  might  endanger  the 
lives  of  officials  and  fighting 
men  and  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  her  allies.  They 
have  done  this  not  only  for 
patriotic  purposes,  but  broause 
of  the  wise  policies  laid  down 
by  Censorship  Director  Byron 
Price. 

Some  of  the  government  offi¬ 
cials,  both  civilian  and  military, 
however,  have  abused  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  them  and  their 
activities  through  war  restric¬ 
tions  on  news.  The  strenuous 
and  often  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  Congressional  investigating 
committees  to  reveal  the  truth 
on  situations  involving  poor 
judgment,  incompetence,  and 
waste  of  public  funds  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  abuse. 

Records  of  the  Truman  and 
other  committees  of  Congress 
are  replete  with  testimony  of 
evasive  witnesses.  Covering  up 
is  a  highly  skilled  art  practiced 
by  many  officials,  who,  after 
making  appearances  before  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress,  are  seen 
and  heard  being  congratulated 
by  their  colleagues  on  "getting 
away  with  it.” 


Washington  correspondents 
have  had  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility  in  trying  to  obtain  and 
write  the  news  accurately  under 
wartime  restrictions.  Canned 
and  channeled  government  an¬ 
nouncements,  more  often  than 
not,  present  an  inaccurate  if  not 
biased  picture  of  the  true  situa¬ 
tions.  '  ^ 

Leads,  written  in  double  space, 
on  announcements  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  usually 
are  based  on  the  most  optimistic 
phase  of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  while  the  true  story 
often  is  found  deep  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  single-spaced  matter  near  the 
bottom  of  the  announcements. 
High  officials  from  the  President 
on  down  are  well  surrounded  by 
government  press  agents  whose 
duties  largely  are  confined  to 
suppressing  the  news  of  an  im- 
complimentary  nature  and  put¬ 
ting  out  statements  aimed  at 


boosting  the  boss  or  slaying  his 
enemies. 

Some  of  the  cabinet  officers, 
and  even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  times 
have  taken  a  decidedly  hostile 
and  critical  attitude  towards  the 
press  and  its  representatives, 
often  criticising  them  at  press 

conferences. 

•  •  • 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  has 

sought  to  maintain  rigid  se¬ 
crecy  in  connection  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inter- 
national  confer- 
Protests  ences  on  world 
Bring  post  -  war  p  1  a  n- 

Iniormotion  ning,  particularly 
the  Food  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Hot  Springs,  and  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  International 
Security  Conference.  Only 
through  protests  of  the  press 
representatives  and  members  of 
Congress  and  certain  public  fig¬ 
ures  have  the  plans  to  tell 
nothing  to  the  press,  and  thus 
the  public,  been  relaxed. 

The  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  subjected  to 
planted  stories,  bound  by  off- 
the-record  statements,  and  have 
at  times  been  told  deliberate  im- 
truths  about  certain  develop¬ 
ments.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  official  communiques 
glossed  over  defeats  to  such  an 
extent  they  appeared  to  be  vie* 
tories.  Huge  loses  of  men  and 
ships  during  that  period  were 
withheld  from  the  public  for 
months.  The  reason  of  "security” 
was  given — which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  justified  in  every 
case. 

The  correspondents,  anxious 
to  do  an  honest  job  of  reporting, 
were  forced  to  withhold  news 
they  felt  the  public  should  know. 
They  accepted  the  restrictions  as 
a  part  of  their  wartime  duty,  but 
they  resented  them. 

TTie  growth  of  control  of  the 
sources  of  news  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  government  has  been  so 
enormous  that  all  newspaper¬ 
men,  publishers,  editors,  and 
writers  should  demand  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  restrictions  immedi¬ 
ately  after  hostilities  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  cease.  They 
should  not  wait  until  the  peace 
treaties  are  signed.  If  the  cen¬ 
sorship  and  other  restrictions  are 
allow^  to  continue  into  peace¬ 
time  years,  then  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution  will  mean 
nothing. 

■ 

Taylor  ROTC  Head 

Lt.  Col.  Oscar  N.  (Yank)  Tay¬ 
lor,  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  sixth  service  command 
and  a  former  Chicago  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  (Chicago  high  school 
Reserve  Officers  I^ining  Corps, 
effective  Sept.  1.  Lt.  Col.  Tay¬ 
lor  is  a  graduate  of  The  Citadel, 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  the  Medill 
l^hool  of  Journalism,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University.  He  served  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  first 


World  War,  later  becoming  radio 
editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  He  was  an  instructor 
at  Medill  and  director  of  public 
relations  for  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  before  he  joined  the 
Chicago  Times  in  1929.  He  was 
night  city  editor  of  the  Times 
when  he  returned  to  active 
Army  duty,  Feb.  16,  1942. 

■ 

No  Extra  Paper 
For  V-Day  Editions 

No  extra  paper  will  be  alloted 
to  newspapers  planning  extras 
or  special  editions  on  V-day, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  Carroll  Hanson  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  Publishers 
must  save  paper  for  such  edi¬ 
tions  from  their  present  quotas 
under  the  rule  that  permits  use 
of  paper  saved  in  one  quarter  in 
the  next,  he  said. 

The  “nature  of  a  newspaper’s 
contents,”  he  pointed  out,  is 
specifically  barred  as  a  possible 
cause  for  tonnage  allowance  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  press 
from  any  type  of  news  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  consideration  of  the 
newsprint  to  which  any  pub¬ 
lisher  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Hanson  declared  it  may 
be  many  months  after  the  siu- 
render  before  added  newsprint 
can  be  imported  from  outside 
North  America. 

■ 

Isaac  Gilman,  Paper 
Manufacturer,  Dies 

Isaac  Gilman,  79,  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Gilman,  Vt.,  who 
owned  mills  in  Vermont,  Maine 
and  Georgia  and  supplied  paper 
to  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  throughout  the  U.  S., 
died  Aug.  29  in  Gilman. 

He  entered  the  paper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  boy,  starts  a  mill  in 
1911  at  Fitzdale,  now  named 
Gilman,  where  he  later  built  a 
light  and  power  company  and 
churches.  One  of  the  first  to 
foresee  the  present  paper  and 
pulp  shortage,  he  built  his  two 
other  mills  in  Maine  and  Geor¬ 
gia.  He  was  president  of  the 
International  Folding  Paper  Box 
Co. 

■ 

Takes  Paper  70  Years 

W.  S.  Rogers  of  Boulder 
Creek,  Cal.,  may  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  as  a  continuous 
subscriber  to  one  newspaper. 
In  1874  he  subscribed  to  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  and 
the  subscription  never  has 
lapsed. 


Barks,  Boos  Mark 
Chicago  "Dog  Days" 

Chicago,  Aug.  29 — “Dog  Dayi" 
hit  the  headlines  in  local  news¬ 
papers  here  yesterday  when 
scientists  and  sentimentalists 
clashed  in  one  of  the  noisiest 
proceedings  on  record  in  the 
City  Council’s  chambers  at  s 
public  hearing  on  a  proposed 
ordinance  to  bar  medical  schools 
from  obtaining  stray  dogs  from 
the  pound  for  research  work. 

The  issue  had  been  fanned  to 
a  white  heat  by  the  Chicago 
Her  aid- American’s  crusade  to 
arouse  the  public’s  anger  against 
the  practice  of  medical  schools 
and  research  hospitals  from 
having  free  access  to  impounded 
dogs  for  experimentation.  When 
the  hearing  took  place,  attended 
by  more  than  2,000  spectators, 
the  Herald-American  found  it¬ 
self  fighting  a  one-sided  battle 
in  behalf  of  dog  lovers.  All  of 
its  journalistic  colleagues  had 
either  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its 
pleadings,  or  had  come  out  flat- 
footed  against  the  ordinance. 

Specators  included  1.500  med¬ 
ical  students  in  Army  uniforms.. 
’The  latter’s  opposition  to  the 
Herald-American  campaign  evi¬ 
denced  itself  in  booing  witnesses 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  orffi- 
nance.  The  conduct  of  the  med¬ 
ical  students  caused  the  Herald- 
American  to  comment  editorial¬ 
ly  today  that  “the  uniform  was 
disgraced '  by  the  conduct  of 
those  noisy  warriors  on  the  C!hi- 
cago  front.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hear¬ 
ing,  the  committee  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  under  advisement  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-committee  of  its 
own  for  further  investigation 
and  a  report  at  a  later  date. 

Most  outspoken  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  opposing  the  proposed  or¬ 
dinance  was  the  Chicago  Times. 

S.  J.  Hunter  Wins  DSC 

’The  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  has  been  awarded  to 
First  Lt.  Sylvester  J.  Hunter, 
formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  who  rallied  his  pla¬ 
toon  to  throw  back  six  German 
coiuiter-attacks  in  43  hours  be¬ 
fore  Cassino,  former  key  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Gustav  line  in  Italy. 
■ 

Paris  Editor  Executed 

Andre  Geneviers,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  (France)  L’Hu- 
manite,  who  aided  greatly  in  the 
publication  of  clandestine  news¬ 
papers  during  German  occupa¬ 
tion,  was  executed  Aug.  20  by 
the  Nazis,  according  to  the  Al¬ 
giers  Radio. 


Viaory  Gardens  and  amateur  vegetable- 
growing  hat  given  impetus  to  a  huge  crop 
of  "Back-to-the-Soil”  questions  hjr  newspa¬ 
per  readers  who  took  to  their  home  editors 
for  the  most  technical  problems.  The  Haskin 
Information  Service  digs-deep  for  the_  an¬ 
swers  .  .  .  passes  them  on  with  a  "This-is- 
correct”  cheerio.  Haskin’s  Washington  head- 
quaners  touch  elbows  with  the  greatest  in- 
I  formation  source  in  the  world. 

Th*  Allentown  CaU-Chronicle  (72,426  MB  Sr 
S)  hat  renewed  for  the  Hatkin  Service  for 
a  year  from  June  6th, 
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LETlS  KEEP  IT  VACANT/ 


So  we  listened  to  the  theorists  and 
we  put  industry  in  the  dog  house. 

So  we  stayed  in  the  trough  of  the 
longest  depression  on  record — and 
wondered  why. 

So  along  came  this  war  and  we  hur¬ 
riedly  yanked  industry  out  of  the 
dog  house  . . .  because  we  suddenly 
realized  industry  was  the  only  force 
we  had  to  transform  an  arsenal  of 
words  into  an  arsenal  of  deeds. 

So  what? 

So  —  let’s  look  at  some  facts. 

With  only  7%  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation,  we  produce  nearly  half  of  all 
the  world’s'  manufactured  goods . . . 
and  have  nearly  75%  of  its  auto¬ 
mobiles,  50%  of  its  telephones,  50% 


of  its  radios,  30%  of  its  railroads . . . 
and  normally  consume  over  half  its 
coffee,  over  a  third  of  its  electric 
power,  nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
silk,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  oil,  half 
its  rubber  and  we  have  a  chemical 
industry  second  to  none — independ¬ 
ent  of  Germany  which  once  held  a 
throttle-hold  on  this  vital  industry. 

How  did  we  gain  this  enormous  pro¬ 
ductive  and  purchasing  capacity? 
'Through  an  American  industry  that 
grew  strong  in  days  when  it  was  not 
in  the  dog  house. 

So,  with  the  dog  house  empty  while 
industry  is  out  doing  a  job,  let’s  keep 
it  vacant.  Let’s  remember  that  when 
we  put  industry  there,  or  govern¬ 


ment  there,  or  labor  there,  we  are 
putting  ourselves  there  as  well.  “Dog 
house’’  for  any  one  class  or  group 
spells  “poor  house’’  for  all  of  us. 
Let’s  not  forget  it. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


Monsanto 

Chemicals-Plastics 

fllVINO  INOUSTiV... WHICH  SCIViS  MANKIND 

_ _ 


I 


IN  EVENING 
CIRCULATION 


X  he  Washington  Daily  News,  with  104,377  eve¬ 
ning  circulation,  is  the  outstanding  2nd  paper  in 
the  evening  field  in  Washington.  This  represents  a 
total  circulation  gain  of  35,586  net  paid  since  1938. 


FIGURES  FROM  MARCH  315T 
FUBUSHERS-  STATEMENT 
K>R  I93S  AND  1944 


WASHINGTON  IS  AN  EVENING-PAPER  TOWN- 


The  great  majority  of  women  work.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  Wash¬ 
ington  women,  14  years  and  over,  work  outside  the  home. 

One  out  of  every  two  persons  in  Washington  (official  Census  Bureau 
Estimates  of  CIVILIAN  POPULATION  ONLY— 1,228,456)  is  gainfully 
employed. 

Retailers  consistently  place  on  overwhelming  percentage  of  their  cx>py 
before  the  evening  audience.  In  1938,  76.9%  of  all  doily  copy  was 
placed  evening  and  23.1%  morning.  In  1943,  57%  was  placed  evening, 
20%  morning  and  23%  "all  day." 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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